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Fo^e^vo^d 


,HE  "prime  mover",  whether  it  be  a  massive,  majestic 
■  Corliss,  a  rapidly  rotatinsr  steam  turbine,  or  an  iron 
"greyhound"  drawing  the  Limited,  is  a  work  of 
mechanical  art  which  commands  the  admiration  of  everyone. 
And  yet,  the  complicated  mechanisms  are  so  efficiently  designed 
and  everything  works  so  noiselessly,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
wonderful  theoretical  and  mechanical  development  which  was 
necessary  to  bring  these  machines  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection.  Notwithstanding  the  genius  of  Watt,  which  was  so 
great  that  bis  basic  conception  of  the  steam  engine  and  many 
of  his  inventions  in  connection  with  it  exist  today  practically  as 
he  gave  them  to  the  world  over  a  hundred  years  ^:o,  yet  the 
mechanics  of  his  time  could  not  build  engine  cylinders  nearer 
true  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  —  the  error  in  the  modem 
engine  cylinders  must  not  be  greater  than  two-thousandths 
of  an  inch. 

C  But  the  developments  did  not  stop  with  Watt.  The  little 
refinements  brought  about  by  the  careful  study  of  the  theory 
of  the  heat  engine ;  the  redaction  in  heat  losses ;  the  use  of 
superheated  steam;  the  idea  of  compound  expansion;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Stephenson  and  Walschaert  valve  gears  — all 
have  contributed  toward  making  the  steam  engine  almost 
mechanically  perfect  and  as  efficient  as  is  inherently  possible. 
<L  The  development  of  the  steam  turbine  within  recent  years 
has  opened  up  a  new  field  of  engineering,  and  the  adoption  of 
this  form  of  prime  mover  in  so  many  stationary  plants  like  the 
immense  Fisk  Station  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company, 
as  well  as  its  use  on  the  gigantic  ocean  liners  like  the  Lusitania, 
makes  this  angle  of  steam  engineering  of  especial  interest. 


4L  Adding  tx)  this  the  wonderful  advance  in  the  gas  engine 
field  —  not  only  in  the  automobile  type  where  requirements  of 
lightness,  speed,  and  reliability  under  trying  conditions  have 
developed  a  most  perfect  mechanism,  but  in  the  stationary  type 
which  has  so  many  fields  of  application  in  competition  with 
its  steam-driven  brother  as  well  as  in  fields  where  the  latter 
can  not  be  of  service  —  you  have  a  brief  survey  of  the  almost 
unprecedented  development  in  this  most  fascinating  branch  of 
Engineering. 

4L  This  story  has  been  developed  in  these  volumes  from  the 
historical  standpoint  and  along  sound  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical lines.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
stationary  engineer  and  also  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  modem 
engineering  development.  The  formulas  of  higher  mathematics 
have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  every  care  has  been 
exercised  to  elucidate  the  text  by  abundant  and  appropriate 
illustrations. 

Q.  The  Cyclopedia  has  been  c6mpiled  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
a  work  thoroughly  technical,  yet  easily  comprehendible  by  the 
man  who  has  but  little  time  in  which  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  fundamental  branches  of  practical  engineering.  If,  there- 
fore, it  should  benefit  any  of  the  large  number  of  workers  who 
need,  yet  lack,  technical  training,  the  publishers  will  feel  that 
its  mission  has  been  accomplished. 

41  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  the  corps  of  authors  and 
collaborators  —  engineers  and  designers  of  wide  practical  expe- 
rience, and  teachers  of  well-recognized  ability — without  whose 
co-operation  this  work  would  have  been  impossible. 
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GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINES 


INTRODUCTION 

Classification  of  Heat  Engines.  The  heat  en^ne  is  at  present 
the  most  important  of  all  the  available  generators  of  power.  Its 
purpose  is  to  convert  into  work  the  heat  derived  from  the  combustion 
of  fuel. 

Heat  engines  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes,  according 
to  where  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  4ake3  place.  In  one  class  the 
combustion  takes  place  entirely  outside  the  working  cylinder,  the  heat 
of  combustion  being  transmitted  by  conduction  through  the  walls  of 
a  containing  vessel  to  the  substance  which  constitutes  the  active 
working  agent.  Such  engines  may  be  called  extemat-cimihiiation 
motora.  The  most  common  example  of  this  class  is  the  steam  engine. 
Another  example,  which  is  but  little  used,  is  the  hot-air  engine.  If 
the  combustion  takes  place  inside  the  engine  itself,  or  in  a  communi- 
cating vessel,  so  that  the  products  of  combustion  act  directly  on  the 
eng^e,  we  have  an  engine  of  the  second  class — the  so-called  internal- 
combustion  motor.  Gas  and  oil  engines  are  the  most  common 
examples  of  this  type  of  motor. 

EXTERNAL-COMBUSTION  MOTORS 
Characteristics  aod  Efficiency  of  Steam  Engines.  Engines  of 
the  second  class  have  certain  inherent  advantages  over  exteinal- 
combustion  motors.  In  the  steam  engine — practically  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  external-combustion  motors — the  heat  of  combustion  gen- 
erated in  the  furnace  passes  through  the  plates  of  the  boiler  to  the 
water  on  the  other  side.  In  the  best  modem  plants,  in  which  the 
boilers  are  equipped  with  superheaters,  about  22  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  heat  is  wasted  during  this  process  by  radiation  and  by  loss  up 
the  chimney.  In  plants  not  equipped  with  superheaters  the  water 
in  the  boiler  is  heated  to  a  temperature  which  does  not  exceed 
400°  F.,  at  which  temperature  its  pressure  is  nearly  250  pounds  iwr 
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square  inch.  (If  the  water  were  heated  to  a  much  higher  temperature, 
the  pressure  would  be  too  great;  for  example,  at  500°  F.  the  pressure 
would  be  700  pounds,  requiring  boilers  and  engines  stronger  than  are 
at  present  practicable.)  In  modem  plants,  equipped  with  super- 
heaters, the  steam  is  superheated  to  a  maximum  of  650"  F.,  at  a 
pressure  of  175  to  200  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  products  of 
combustion  in  the  furnace  have  a  temperature  which  is,  seldom  less 
than  2000°  F.  Consequently,  even  with  the  use  of  superheated 
steam,  there  is  necessarily  a  very  large  drop  in  temperature  as  the 
heat  passes  through  the  boiler  plates.  The  proportion  of  the  total 
heat  going  to  an  engine,  which  can  be  converted  by  the  engine  into 
work,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  temperature  range  of  the  working 
substance;  and  in  the  steam  engine  this  range  is  made  comparatively 
small,  not  exceeding  300°  F.,when  saturated  steam  is  used,  and 
550°  F,  when  superheated  steam  is  used. 

Consequently,  a  steam  plant  not  only  loses  much  of  its  heat  up 
the  chimney,  but  also  is  able  to  convert  only  a  small  part  of  the  heat 
that  goes  to  the  engine  into  work.  In  the  best  modem  steam  engines 
and  turbmes  only  about  20  to  22  per  cent  of  the  heat  going  to  the 
engine  is  converted  into  work;  about  16  to  17  per  cent  of  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  fuel  is  converted  into  work  in  the  best  modem 
steam  plants.  The  ordinary  steam  engine  does  not  convert  into 
work  more  than  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  fuel.  An  economical  steam  plant  consists  not  only  of  boilers 
and  engines,  but  has  also  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries,  such  as  feed 
pumps,  air  pumps,  condensers,  feed-water  heaters,  economizers,  coal 
conveyors,  and  steam  traps.  After  shutting  down,  it  requires  con- 
siderable time  and  fuel  to  raise  steam  in  the  boilers  before  the  plant 
can  be  put  again  in  operation;  or,  if  the  fires  are  kept  banked  so  as 
to  maintain  steam  pressure  while  the  engines  are  not  running,  a 
considerable  amount  of  fuel  will  be  used  for  this  purpose  without 
,  any  corresponding  work  being  done. 

INTERNAL-COMBUSTION    MOTORS 
Characteristics  and  Efficiency  of  Gas  Engines.    In  the  internal- 
combustion  motor,  where  the  fuel  is  a  gas  or  volatile  oil,  there  is  no 
apparatus  corresponding  to  a  boiler,  and  no  losses  corresponding  to 
the  boiler  losses.     If  the  fuel  is  coal,  it  has  to  be  converted  into  gas 
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before  it  can  be  used  in  an  internal-combustion  motor;  and  this 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  gas  pToducer,  in  which  some  heat  will  be 
lost,  though  not  so  much  as  is  usual  in  a  boiler.  The  fuel,  being 
bumed  in  the  engine,  gives  there  a  temperature  of  from  2000°  F.  to 
3000°  F.,  so  that  the  temperature  range  in  the  engine  is  very  large — 
from  2  to  3  times  that  obtaining  in  a  steam  engine;  consequently, 
the  engine  can  be  more  efficient — that  is,  can  convert  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  heat  of  combustion  into  work — than  in  a  steam  plant. 
The  high  temperatures  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  high 
pressures,  because  it  is  air — not  hot  water — which  is  heated  to  those 
temperatures.  In  practice,  the  best  internal-combustion  motors 
have  converted  35  per  cent  of  the  heat  of  combustion  into  work,  or 
twice  as  much  as  the  best  steam  engines;  and  the  ordinary  small  gas 
engine  will  convert  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  heat  of  combustion 
into  work.  The  internal-<!ombustion  plant  is  also  much  simpler, 
having  but  few  auxiliaries.  The  number  of  men  necessary  to  run  a 
large  gas-engine  plant  is  small.  The  plant  is  ready  to  start  up  at  a 
minute's  notice,  and  the  standing  losses  are  very  small  or  nothing. 
When  a  liquid  fuel  ia  used,  the  absence  of  a  boiler  or  other  auxili- 
aries makes  the  internal-combustion  motor  lighter,  more  compact, 
and  more  easily  portable  than  any  other  motor.  The  absence  of  a 
boiler  also  does  away  with  the  risk  of  disastrous  explosions.  Con- 
sequently, no  inspection  is  required  by  law,  no  license  is  necessary 
for  running  the  plant,  and  lower  rates  for  insurance  are  secured. 

The  practical  use  of  the  internal-combustion  motor  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  development.  The  last  twenty  years  have  brought 
about  great  improvements  in  its  operation,  a  marked  increase  in  its 
use,  and  a  large  extension  in  its  various  applications.  The  internal- 
combustion  motor  is  less  uniform  in  its  speed  of  rotation,  and  is  more 
liable  to  derangement  than  the  steam  engine;  but  these  difficulties 
have  been  largely  overcome,  so  that  modern  gas  engines  are  used 
for  electric  lighting,  and  have  a  reliability  but  little  short  of  that  of 
the  steam  engine. 

Fuels  Used.    The  fuels  used  in  external-combustion  motors  . 
may  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.     In  internal-combustion  motors, 
solid  fuels  must  be  gasified  before  they  are  taken  into  the  engine, 
because  the  incombustible  matter,  or  ash,  present  in  them,  would 
rapidly  destroy  the  rubbing  surfaces  in  the  cylinders.    The  actual 
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fuels  going  to  the  engine  are  either  gaseous  or  liquid,  and  the  latter 
may  be  sent  into  the  cylinder  either  as  a  vapor  or  as  a  liquid.  There 
is  no  essential  difference  between  engines  using  gas  and  those  using 
oil;  the  cycle  of  operations  occurring  in  the  cylinder  is  the  same  with 
both  kinds  of  fuel;  the  only  differences  are  structural  and  the  addi- 
tion of  special  apparatus  for  vaporizing  the  oil.  An  engine  can  be, 
and  often  is,  quickly  converted  from  a  gas  to  an  oil  engine. 

In  the  present  work,  whatever  presentation  is  made  of  thermo- 
dynamic theory  applies  to  both  gas  and  oil  engines.  The  features 
of  oil  engines  are  treated  after  the  discussion  of  the  gas  engine. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  internal-combustion 
motor  begins  with  the  invention  of  cannon.  A  gun  is  a  motor  in 
which  the  working  substance  is  the  gas  resulting  from  the  combustion 
of  the  powder,  and  in  which  work  is  done  on  the  projectile,  giving  it 
kinetic  energy.  Such  a  motor  is  not  continuous  in  its  action,  but  it 
offers  possibilities  of  a  practicable  engine  if  the  powder  charge  is 
small  and  the  projectile  or  piston  on  which  the  gases  act  is  restricted 
in  its  movement.  The  earliest  internal-combustion  motors  devised 
for  doing  useful  work  were  intended  to  use  gunpowder.  The  first  of 
these  was  suggested  by  Abb4  Hautefeuiile  in  1678,  and  was  followed 
shortly  by  others,  none  of  which  were  practically  realizable  in  the 
state  of  the  mechanic  arts  at  that  time. 

It  was  not  until  the  discovery  by  Murdock,  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  a  combustible  gas  could  be  obtained  from 
coal  by  a  process  of  distillation,  that  a  practical  internal-combustion 
motor  was  possible.  As  soon  as  the  properties  and  method  of  manuf 
facture  of  coal  gas  became  known,  numerous  attempts  were  made  to 
use  it  in  engines.  Up  to  the  year  1860,  many  engines  were  devised 
and  patented,  and  in  several  cases  constructed,  operated,  and  sold. 
None  of  these  engines,  howe^•e^,  can  be  said  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory. They  were  irregular  in  action,  noisy,  wasteful  of  fuel,  and  in 
general  had  practical  defects. 

Lenoir  Engine.  The  Lenoir  engine,  which  appeared  in  1860,  was 
the  first  really  practical  gas  engine.  Hundreds  of  these  engines  were 
made  and  sold;  and  the  greatest  interest  in  this  tj-pe  was  aroused  in 
France,  where  it  was  built,  and  in  England,  where  it  was  largely  used. 

14 
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In  general  appearance,  the  engine  resembles  a  double-acting 
horizontal  steam  engine.  The  cylinder,  shown  in  horizontal  section 
in  Fig.  1,  has  a  separate  admission  port  a  and  exhaust  port  b  at  each 
end.  The  valves  are  simple  slide  valves,  driven  by  eccentrics,  and 
so  designed  that  the  inside  edges  alone  uncover  the  ports.  The 
valve  G  is  used  for  the  admission  of  the  explosive  mixture,  which  con- 
sists of  air  entering  the  valve  cavity  from  d  and  gas  coming  through 
one  of  the  branches  r  of  the  gas  pipe,  and  passing  through  the  hole 
i  in  the  valve.    The  air  and,  gas  enter  the  port  a  through  a  number 


Fig.  i.    Horimntal  Beotion  of  Cylinder  and  Valven  of  T^noir  Enpne 

of  small  holes,  in  which  they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  and  the  mixture 
is  exploded  in  the  cylinder,  when  desired,  by  an  electric  igniter  n. 
The  exhaust  is  through  the  port  b  and  the  cavity  in  the  exhaust 
valve  H  to  the  atmosphere.  As  the  cylinder  rapidly  becomes  very 
hot,  it  is  provided  with  a  water  jacket. 

The  series  or  cycle  of  operations  which  takes  place  in  this  engine 
is  as  follows:  During  the  first  part  of  the  stroke,  the  admission  valve 
G  uncovers  the  port  a,  so  that  a  mixture  of  air  and  ga*  enters  the 
cylinder,  filling  the  space  behind  the  piston.     At  half-stroTie,  the 
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valve  closes  the  port,  and  a  spark  from  an  induction  coil  passes 
between  the  terminab  n  of  the  electric  igniter,  exploding  the  mixture 
and  raisit^  its  pressure  to  60  or  70  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
piston  is  then  forced  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  the  products  of  com- 
bustion expanding  behind  it.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  valve 
H  uncovers  the  exhaust  port,  and  keeps  it  open  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  return  stroke,  so  that  all  the  products  of  combustion  are 
expelled  to  the  atmosphere.  A  similar  cycle  of  operations  occurs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  piston.  In  Fig.  1,  the  valve  G  is  just  opening 
the  port  at  the  left,  so  that  admission  may  take  place  there;  and  the 
valve  H  is  just  opening  the  port  at  the  right,  so  that  exhaust  may 
occur  from  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder.  A  reproduction  of  an 
indicator  card  from  this  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

This  engine  gave  considerable 

trouble  in  many  cases,  but  the 

principal  reason  for  the  falling-off 

in  its  use  was  the  large  amount  of 

gas  it  required.     It  used  from  60 

to  70  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  per 

indicated  horsepower  per  hour,  or 

Kg.  2.   iQdLcstor  Csid  of  Lenoir  Enpoa      from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as 

a  modem  gas  engine,  so  that  it  did 

not  compare  very  favorably  with  the  steam  engine  in  its  running  cost. 

Otto  Engine.    Four-Stroke  Otto  Cycle.     In  the  year  1862,  it  was 

pointed  out  by  a  French  engineer.  Beau  de  Rochas,  that  in  order  to 

get  high  economy  in  a  gas  engine  certain  conditions  of  operation 

were  necessary.    The  most  important  of  these  conditions  is  that 

the  explosive  mixture  shall  be  compressed  to  a  high  pressure  before 

ignition.     In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  proposed  that  the  cycle  of 

operations  should  occupy  four  strokes,  or  two  complete  revolutions, 

of  the  engine,  and  that  the  operations  should  be  as  follows : 

(1)  Suction  or  admission  of  the  charge  of  gas  and  air  through- 
out the  complete  forward  stroke. 

(2)  Compression  of  the  explosive  mixture  during  the  whole  of 
the  return  stroke,  so  that  it  finally  occupies  only  the  clearance  space. 

(3)  Ignition  of  the  charge  at  the  end  of  the  second  stroke,  and 
expansion  of  the  exploded  mixture  throughout  the  whole  of  the  next 
forward  stroke. 
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(4)  Exhaust,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  forward  stroke,  and 
continuing  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  return  stroke. 

Fig.  3  is  a  diagram  showing  the  operations  of  the  four-stroke 
cycle. 

This  cycle  was  not  actually  used  until  1876,  when  Dr.  Otto 
adopted  it  in  his  engine  and  thereby  produced  the  modern   gas 
engine.    The  four-stroke  cycle  of  Beau  de  Rochas  is  now  universally 
known    as    the    "Otto 
Cycle". 

Diesel  Engine. 
Four-Stroke  Diesel  or 
Constant-Pressure  Com- 
bustion Cycle.  In  1872, 
Brayton  took  out  Amer- 
ican patents  on  an  en- 
gine adapted  to  burn  gas, 
and  in  1874  patents  cov- 
ering an  engine  adapted 
to  bum  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons. These  engines 
were  the  first  in  which 
the  fuel  was  burned  at 
constant  pressure,  Itwas 
a  thoroughly  practical 
machine  and  found  con- 
siderable application,  but 
its  maximum  pressure 
was  only  about  45  pounds  per  square  inch ;  consequently,  its  economy 
was  so  low  as  to  prohibit  its  competing  with  other  engines. 

In  1895,  Dr,  Rudolph  Diesel  produced  an  engine  which,  with  its 
improvements  and  modifications,  is,  to  date,  the  most  important 
development  in  heavy  oil  engines.  In  this  engine,  air  alone  is  com- 
pressed in  the  engine  cylinder  to  such  a  pressure  as  to  heat  it  aBove 
the  ignition  point  of  the  oil  fuel.  As  this  high  pressure  is  reached 
gradually,  it  does  not  cause  a  shock  to  the  engine,  such  as  an 
explosion  which  reached  the  same  pressure  would  give. 

At  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  when  the  air  is  at  this  high 
pressure  and  temperature,  the  oil  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  by  air 
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which  has  been  compressed  to  a  still  higher  pressure  in  a  separate, 
small  compressor,  llie  oil  spray  is  vaporized,  or  atomized,  and  is 
ignited  as  it  enters,  by  the  hot  air.  Since  the  piston  is  moving 
forward,  and  the  oil  vapor  is  burned  as  it  enters,  the  combustion 
can  be  made  to  occur  without  increase  of  pressure;  in  the  actual 
engine  the  pressure  drops  slightly.  The  method  of  burning  is,  in 
fact,  essentially  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  gas  burner,  and  not 
to  that  of  an  explosive  mixture;  consequently  the  oil  will  bum  with 
any  excess  of  air  present.  The  power  of  the  engine  is  regulated  by 
governing  the  proportion  of  the  stroke  during  which  oil  is  injected. 
The  other  events  in  this  cycle  take  place  exactly  as  in  the  Otto 


cycle.  Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  showing  the  operations  of  a  four-stroke 
Diesel  cycle,  having  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram,  near  the  atmos- 
phere line,  exaggerated. 

THERMODYNAMICS  OF  INTERNAL- 
COMBUSTION  CYCLES 

OTTO  CYCLE 

Explosive  Mixture.  In  Otto-cycle  engines  the  explosive  mixture 
in  the  cylinder  consists  of  air  mixed  with  a  smaller  volume  of  the 
gaseous  or  liquid  fuel.  For  instance,  if  the  engine  uses  gas  supplied 
from  the  city  mains,  the  mixture  will  average  about  8  or  9  parts  of 
air  to  1  of  gas,  and  should  never  have  less  than  about  6  parts  of  air 
to  1  of  gas.  This  mixture  will  behave,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
explosion  takes  place,  as  if  it  ^lere  pure  air.  Also,  the  products  of 
combustion,  after  the  explosion  is  completed,  have  physical  proper- 
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ties! only  slightly  different  from  those  of  air;  and,  consequently  the 
working  substance  in  the  cylinder  can  be  regarded,  without  serious 
error,  as  consisting  entirely  of  air.  In  the  following  discussion  of 
what  occurs  in  the  engine  cylinder,  it  is  assumed  throughout  that 
the  substance  in  the  cylinder  has  the.physical  properties  of  air. 

Ideal  Cycle.  Admission.  Stroke.  The  processes  taking  place  in 
the  cylinder  of  an  ideal  engine  are  best  represented  on  a  pressure- 
volume  diagram.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  the  piston  is  at  the 
end  of  its  path  and  is  about  to  be^n  its  outstroke.  The  clearance 
space  is  full  of  products  of  combustion;  the  pressure  is  atmospheric 
pressure,  because  the  cylinder  has  been  in  communication  with  the 
atmosphere  through  the  exhaust  valve,  which  has  just  closed.  The 
condition  existing  in  the  cylinder 


^^a 
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at  this  instant  is  represented  in 
the  diagram.  Fig.  5,  by  the  point 
1,  which  is  at  a  horizontal  dis- 
tance from  the  vertical  axis  rep- 
resenting the  clearance  volume, 
and  at  a  vertical  distance  above 
the  horizontal  axis  representing 
the  atmospheric  pressure  of  14,7 
pounds  per  square  inch.  As  the 
pistoD  makes  its  outstroke,  the  admission  valve  opens,  admitting  the 
chai^  to  the  cylinder  throughout  the  stroke ;  and,  as  the  cylinder  is  in 
communication  with  the  outside  air'through  the  air-admission  valve, 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  remains  atmospheric  pressure  through- 
out the  stroke.  On  the  diagram  the  admission  is  represented  by  the 
line  IS,  which  is  at  the  constant  height,  representing  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  whose  length  represents  the  volume  of  the  charge  taken 
in,  which  is  the  stune  ae  the  volume  through  which  the  piston  moves. 
The  point  2  represents  the  condition  at  the  end  of  the  first  stroke. 

CompTeasion  Stroke.  The  admission  valve  now  closes,  and  the 
piston  makes  its  return  stroke.  Since  all  the  valves  are  closed,  the 
charge  cannot  escape  and  is  crowded  into  a  smaller  volume,  while  its 
pressure  rises.  The  process  continues  imtil  the  piston  reaches  the 
end  of  its  stroke,  at  which  time  the  whole  chai^  is  compressed  into 
the  clearance  space.  This  process  is  represented  by  the  line  SS, 
which  shows  the  rise  in  pressure  resulting  from  the  compression. 
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A  compression  of  this  kind,  occurring  without  the  addition  or  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from  the  gas,  is  called  an  adiabatic  compresaion. 
It  causes  an  increase,  not  only  in  the  pressure,  but  also  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas.  It  is  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  work- 
ing of  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump,  and  which  causes  its  rise  in  tem- 
perature. The  relation  between  the  pressure  of  air  and  its  volume 
when  subject  to  adiabatic  compression  is 

PF'*«>  =  constant 
Note  Carefully  that  in  this  equation  P  means  the  absolute  pressure, 
and  not  the  pressure  shown  by  a  gage.  If  exchanges  of  heat  occur 
between  the  gas  and  the  cylinder  while  the  compression  is  taking 
place,  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the  air 
can  usually  be  represented  by  the  equation 

PF"  =  constant 
where  n  has  a  value  greater  than  1.405  if  heat  is  added  to  the  gas, 
and  less  than  1.405  if  heat  is  being  abstracted  from  it,  during  the 
compression.     Compressions  following  this  equation  are  often  called 
"polytropic  compressions". 

Power  Stroke.  When  the  charge  has  reached  the  condition 
represented  by  the  point  S,  it  is  ignited,  and  the  heat  generated  by 
the  explosion  raises  the  temperature,  and  consequently  the  pressure, 
of  the  mixture.  The  combustion  occurs  so  rapidly  that  the  piston 
has  not  time  to  start  on  the  outstroke  before  the  combustion  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  rise  of  pressure  occurs,  as  is  shown  by  the  line  3-4, 
while  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constant.  The  hot  products  of  com- 
bustion at  the  pressure  P*  now  force  the  piston  out,  and,  expand- 
ing behind  it,  they  fall  in  pressure.  This  expansion,  occurring 
without  communication  of  heat  to  or  from  the  gas,  is  adiabatic 
expansion,  and  is  consequently  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  temperature 
of  the  gas.  If  heat  is  added  or  abstracted,  the  expansion  is  poly- 
tropic, but  not  adiabatic.  The  equations  of  adiabatic  or  polytropic 
expansion  curves  are  the  same  as  those  of  similar  compression  curves. 

Exhaust  Stroke.  At  the  point  5  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  no  more  expansion  is  possible.  The  exhaust  valve 
opens,  and  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  falls  immediately  to  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  as  shown  by  the  line  5-2  in  the  diagram.  Through- 
out the  last  return  stroke,  2-1,  the  exhaust  valve  remains  open,  so 
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that  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  remains  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
completed  diagram,  Fig.  5,  shows  the  whole  series  of  pressure  and 
volume  changes  occurring  in  a  gas  engine,  and  is  such  a  diagram  as 
would  be  taken  by  an  indicator  from  a  perfect  engine.  The  area 
SS-4-5  enclosed  by  the  diagram  represents  the  work  done  by  the 
engine  per  cycle. 

Pressures  and  Temperatures  During  the  Cycle.    The  pressures 
and  temperatures  of  the  working  substance,  and  the  amount  of  work 


Hg.  e.    Polytropic  EipHntiDD  or  Compresaion  Curves  [or  Otto  Cycle 

done  in  an  engine  which  exactly  follows  the  Otto  cycle,  can  be  readily 
calculated.  Starting  at  the  point  2,  Fig.  5,  there  is  present  in  the 
cylinder  a  volume  V2  at  atmospheric  pressure  P2  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture U,  which  will  be  assumed  to  be  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  it 
came  into  the  cylinder. 

Pressure  After  Compression  of  Gas.    The  working  substance  is 
compressed  adiabatically  until  it  fills  only  the  clearance  volume  Fj. 
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The  consequent  rise  in  pressure  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula 
already  given;  but  it  is  more  simply  obtained  from  the  adiabatic 
curve,  Fig.  6,  which  gives  the  relation  between  the  changes  of  volume 
and  of  pressure  in  adiabatic  expansion  or  compression.  The  hori- 
zontal scale  in  this  diagram  is  the  ratio  of  expansion  or  compression, 
and  the  vertical  scale  shows  the  corresponding  ratio  of  the  pressures 
at  the  bediming  and  end  of  the  expandon  or  compression.  If,  for 
example,  the  working  substance  expands  adiabatically  to  five  times 
its  original  v<dmne,  the  pressure  (which  varies  inversely  as  the 
1 


volume,  the  pressure  rises  to  9,67  times  its  original  value.  Conse- 
quently, the  pressure  at  the  point  S,  Fig.  5,  can  be  found  by  the  use 
of  this  curve. 

Example.  A  gas  engme  with  33i  per  cent  clearance  takes  in  its  cha::^  at 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure.  What  is  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the 
adiabatic  compression? 

SdiiHon.  The  clearance  volume  Vi  is  331  per  cent  of  the  volume  7i— Fi, 
throi^h.  which  the  piston  moves;  or 

3y,=r,-v, 

and 

^- 

From  the  curve,  Fig.  6,  if  the  ratio  of  compression  is  4,  the  corresponding 
ratio  of  preaaurea  is  7  (a  more  accurate  determination  shows  this  value  to  be 
7.06,  which  will  be  used  in  the  aubsequeitt  problem),  so  that  the  pressure  at  the 
end  of  compression  is  7.06  times  the  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  compression. 
Therefore,  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  compression,  P)-7.06X14.7,  or  103.8 
pounds  per  square  inch,  absolute. 

Temperature  After  Compression  of  Gas.  The  temperature  at 
the  end  of  the  adiabatic  compression,  or  other  polytropie  compres- 
sions, can  be  found  from  the  equation  for  a  perfect  gas.  This  may 
be  stated  in  the  form 

PV=wRT 
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where  w  is  the  weight  of  the  gas;  fl  is  a  constant  for  any  perfect  gas, 
and  has  the  value  53.2  for  air;  P  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
foot,  absolute;  and  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas.  The 
weight  of  the  gas  is  constant  throughout  the  adiabatic  compression, 
and  can  be  found  from  the  point  5  if  Pj,  Fa,  and  Tt  are  known. 
Ilie  temperature  at  S  can  then  be  found  from  the  equation 

PiVi=wRT» 
where  ft  denotes  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot.    Hence, 
to  reduce  pressures  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch  to  pressures 
per  square  foot,  a  factor  144  must  be  used  as  a  multiplier. 

Example.    Assuming  the  conditions  of  the  previous  problem,  and  bui>- 
posing  the  temperature  o(  the  wr  to  be  60°  F.,  what  itf  the  temperature  of  the 
charge  at  the  end  of  the  compression? 
Solution. 

P,Vt=v!RTi 
_P,V,    14.7X144XVt 


60+461 
Also 

P.V, 
"°  wR 

Rearranging  tenns  and  substituting  for  wR  its  value  from  the  preceding  equa- 
tion, we  have 

Vj     _60+491_ 
'        'Fs     14.7X144 
but 


Therefore,  Bubstitutii^  the  values  of  Ps  and  t^,  we  have 

2',=103.8xl44X-rX,x-^^rT77=919>6°  absolute 
4      14.7x144 

4-458.6"  F. 

Temperaiure  Rise  During  Explosion.  The  rise  in  temperature 
during  explosion  depends  on  how  much  heat  is  generated,  which,  in 
turn,  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  explosive  mixture  and  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  fuel.  Let  H  be  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  fuel  in  B.t,u.,  and  let  the  mixture 
consist  of  1  part  of  gas  to  L  parts  of  air.  The  total  volume  of  the 
cjiarge  taken  into  the  cylinder  each  admission  is 
V2-V1cu.it. 
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the  volume  of  fuel  in  this  charge 

and  the  heat  of  combustion  Q  of  this  fuel  is 
F.— F, 

«-''TTr  "■••"■ 

This  heat  is  utilized  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas  from  the 
known  temperature  T3  to  another  temperature  T*.  The  rise  in 
temperature  can  be  found  when  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  one 
pound  of  air  one  degree  in  temperature  is  known.  This  amount  of 
heat  is  called  the  specific  heat.  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol  C, 
(the  sufBx  indicating  that  the  volume  is  unchanged  while  the  tem- 
perature rises),  and  is  equal  to  .169  B.t.u.  for  air.  With  a  weight 
of  w  pounds,  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  gas  one  degree  in  tem- 
perature is 

wC,  B.t.u. 
To  raise  the  temperature  T^—  Tf  degrees,  the  heat  supply  is 

«iC„(7'4-7's)B.t.u., 
and  the  heat  of  combustion  is  used  entirely  in  raising  the  gas  from 
Tito  T,. 
Therefore 

Substituting  for  w  its  value  from  the  general  equation 

Rearranging  terms  and  solving  for  7*4  —  T3,  we  have 
''    '*    I+l^  P,  ^C.        V, 

Example.  In  the  previous  problem,  it  the  charge  taken  in  consists  of  1 
part  of  gaa  to  7  parts  of  air,  and  the  beat  of  combustion  of  the  gas  is  040  B.t.u. 
per  cubic  foot,  find  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  explosion. 

SoliitioTi. 
fi=63,2;r,=521;/f=640;P,=14.7;C,«.169;L+l=7+l  =  8;ajjdr,=919.6 
Vt—Vi^Vt  —  Vi;  because  volume  Vi  =  Vt  acctwding  to  Fig.  5. 
V,      1        .  .  Vi       1        „       1  „ 

r,-v,    v,-iVt    jv,   _3_ 

V,    "       Vt      "  V,  '  i 
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T.-r,.^ 


Substitutiog  the  proper  vfdues  in  the  equation,  we  have 

53.2X521       1         3 
-^14,7X144-^.169-^  4 
r4-4649+r, 

=5568.9°  abeolute 
(«-5107.6°F. 

If  a  perfect  gas  is  raised  in  temperature,  while  its  volume  is  un- 
changed, the  absolute  pressure  will  increase  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  rise  of  absolute  temperature;  or 

Pt-.Pi-.iTf.Ti 
T. 

p,-f^  p. 

Example.  What  ie  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  exploaion  in  the  preceding 
problem? 

iSoIufion. 

=  .--  „  X103,8  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
=628.6  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
Pressure  and  Temperature  at  End  of  Expansion.    The  pressure 
and  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  adiabatic  expansion  can  be  found 
most  simply,  after  the  other  pressures  and  temperatures  are  known, 
by  making  use  of  a  relation  which  exists  between  the  pressures  and 
temperatures  at  the  points  S,  3,  4,  5.*    These  relations  are 
Pi    Pi.      .  Ti     n 

Example.  What  are  (a)  the  pressures,  and  (&)  the  temperatures,  at  the 
end  of  the  adiabatic  expansion  in  the  preceding  problem? 

(a)     Pt-^XP.  =  ^^X928.e-891b.persq,  in.,  absolute 

(6)     r(=^xr4=^||^X5568.6'=3155°absolute=2694''F. 

Work  Done  by  Heat  Engine.  The  work  done  by  any  heat 
engine  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  heat  which  goes  to  the 
engine  and  that  which  is  rejected  by  the  engine,  because  whatever 
heat  disappears  cannot  have  been  destroyed  and  must  have  been 

*The  [Htio  of  tha  pTemurei  -^  con  be  obtained  from  the  curve.  Fig.  6,  aioce  the  ntio  o( 
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converted  into  work.    In  the  Otto  cycle  the  heat  taken  in  has  been 
seen  to  be 

Heat  is  rejected  from  the  engine  only  during  the  process  repre- 
sented by  the  line  5-2,  because,  when  the  charge  gets  back  to  the 
condition  2,  it  has  returned  to  its  original  volume  and  pressure,  and 
consequently  to  its  ori^nal  temperature.    The  heat  rejected  is  then: 

•       Q«  =  «;C,(7'j-7'!)B.t.u. 
And  consequently,  the  work  done  per  cycle  is  found  by  subtracting 
the  rejected  heat  from  the  heat  taken  in  and  substituting  for  the 
B.t.u.  its  equivalent,  778  ft.-lb.    Thus: 

W={Q-Qa)  B.t.u.  =  778  {Q-Qr)  ft.-lb. 

Efficiency  of  Cycle.  The  efficiency  of  the  cycle — ^that  is,  the 
fraction  of  the  heat  supplied  that  is  converted  into  work — is 

« 

'       i»c.(r.-r,) 

wC.{T,-T,) 

T,-T, 

T,-T, 

And  since,asalready  stated  i^  =  -sr 

we  get  by  substitution : 

T,-T,~  T, 
therefore 
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Horsepower  Ccdcvlatuma.    The  work  W  done  per  cycle  can  be 
calculated  from  the  efficiency  without  knowing  the  heat  rejected. 

£._ 

or 

W=jBxQB.t.u. 
=  778£xQft.-lb. 
Example.    If  the  cycle  discuased  in  the  previous  examples  takes  place 
in  a  cylinder  of  12  inches  diameter  &ad  18  inches  stroke,  what  will  be  the  work 
done  per  cycle?    If  the  eng^e  makes  250  revolutions  per  minute,  what  will 
be  its  indicated  horsepower. 
SiAvtion. 

Tr-778EX0ft.-lb. 
13=j;^l(F,-y,)B.t.u. 

Vi—Vi  is  the  volume  (in  cubic  feet)  through  which  the  piston  movee,  and 
is  the  product  ot  the  eroes-sectional  area  of  the  cylinder  in  square  feet  by  the 


'-"-Txcsyxi-'™™"- 


-  =  94.24  B.t. 


W~E-KQ 


B=.433,  and  0=94.24 
IV- .433X94.24=40.81  B.t.u. 
=31,750  ft.-lb. 
Since  this  engine  requires  two  revolutions  to  complete  a  cycle,  the  number 
of  cycles  p^  minute  is  onl^  half  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  therefore 

Work  per  mmute-FX125  ft.-lb. 
and 

„  31,750X125     ,^  ,  ., 

Horsepower  = — ^Stm — ^^^'^  '■''■P' 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

A  gas  engine  using  the  Otto  cycle  has  25  per  cent  clearance,  and 
takes  in  its  charge  at  14.'?  pounds  per  square  inch  and  at  60°  F. 
1.    What  is  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  compression? 

Ans.     141.1  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
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2.  What  is  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  compression? 

Ana.    53Q°Y. 

3.  If  the  charge  consists  of  1  part  of  gas  to  9  parts  of  air,  and  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  gas  is  600  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot,  what  is 
the  temperature  at  the  end  of  explosion?  Ans,    4,258°  F. 

4.  What  is  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  explosion? 

Ans.    665.9  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 

5.  What  are  the  pressure  and  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  expan- 
sion? Ans.     69.4  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute.     1,997°  F. 

6.  What  is  the  eflBciency  of  the  cycle?  Ans.   .479 

7.  If  the  cylinder  diameter  is  18  inches,  the  stroke  24  inches,  and 
the  engine  makes  150  revolutions  per  minute,  what  is  the  i.h.p.? 

Ans.  ■  180  i-h.p. 

Changes  in  Calculations  for  Polytropic  Reactions.  While  in  the 
ideal  engine  the  compression  and  expansion  are  adiabatic  (with  the 
exponent  n  equal  1.405),  in  the  real  engine  the  exponent  n  may  vary 
between  1.30  and  1.35.  Recalculating  the  examples  on  pages  12 
to  17-,  using  n  equals  1.30  in  place  of  n  equals  1.405,  gives  the 
following  results: 

If  the  working  substance  expands  with  the  exponent  n  equals 
1.30  to  five  times  its  original  volume,  the  pressure  is  shown  by 

Fig.  6  to  fall  to  —--    of  its  original  value;  and  conversely  if  the 

working  substance  is  compressed. 

Example.  Same  problem  as  in  the  middle  of  page  12.  What  is  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  compression  when  n  =  1 .  307 

Solution.  Tr-=4.  From  the  curves,  Fig.  6,  if  the  ratio  ot  compression  is  4, 
the  corresponding  ratio  of  pressure  is  6.08.  Therefore,  the  pressure  at  the  end 
of  compression  is 

P,=6,08X14,7or89.41b.  persq.  in.,  absolute 

Example.    Same  as  page  13,  except  that,  instead  of  adiabatic  compres- 


r, = 89 . 4  X 144  X  i  X  jp^^^^  =  792 . 0°  absolute 
t,=331,0''F, 
Example.    Same  as  bottom  of  page  14. 
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Example.    Same  as  in  middle  of  page  15.  ' 
Solatitm. 

5441X89.4 


-m- 


614.1  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  absolute 
Example.    Same  as  bottom  of  page  15. 

(a)       P,-(^)xP*=-^^^^^~  =  101.0lb.  per  sg.  in.,  absolute 
-3579°abaolute=3118''F. 


792 
Example.    Same  as  bottcmi  of  page 


— (S)= 


792.0 


-1-0.658=0.342 


Example.    Same  as  in  middle  of  page  17. 
Solviion. 

(o)  F-94.24X778X0. 342=26,075  ft.-lb. 

,  (25,075X125)     „.  .  . . 

^■^- sajooo 95.0  ..h.p. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  where  the  expan- 
sion and  compression  are  assumed  to  be  adiabatic,  an  idea  of  the 
effect  of  a  variation  from  ideal  conditions  can  be  gained. 

EXAJHPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

Recompute  the  examples,  1  to  7,  on  pages  17  and  18  on  the 
assumption  that,  instead  of  adiabatic  compression  and  expansion,  the 
compression  and   expansion  are   polytropic,  with  an  exponent  of 
(a)    n  equals  1.35,  and  (&)  n  equals  1.30. 
Ans.: 

1.  (a)  129.1  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute  5.  (a)  74.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
(t)  119.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute  2178°  F. 

2.  (a)  454°  F.  (6)  79.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
(b)  383.1°  F.  2355°  F. 

3.  (a)  4,173°  F.  6.  (a)  0.431 
(b)  4,102°  F.  (6)  0.383 

4.  (a)  653.9  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute   7.  (a)  161.6  i.h.p. 
(6)  644.11b.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute        (6)  143,6  i.h.p. 
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Otto  Cycle  with  Increased  Expansion.  The  pressure  at  the  end 
of  expansion  is  seen  in  the  example  on  page  15  to  be  89  pounds 
per  square  inch,  absolute.  In  ordinary  practice  it  13  commonly 
found  to  be  from  50  to  60  pounds,  absolute.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  gas  were  permitted  to  expand  further,  it  would  do  more  work, 
and,  consequently,  would  -increase  the  efficiency  of  the  cycle.  The 
indicator  card.  Fig.  7,  shows  one  method  used  for  obtaining  more 
expansion.  The  charge  enters  at  atmospheric  pressure  from  1  toS, 
when  the  admission  is  cut  off.  The  piston  continues  moving  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  but  as  no  more  admission  takes  place 
the  charge  expands  adiabatically  to  S,  while  its  pressure  falls.  On 
the  return  stroke  the  charge  is 
compressed  adiabatically,  retracing 
the  expansion  path  along  S-S,  and 
continuing  till  the  whole  charge 
is  compressed  into  the  clearance 
space  at  4-  The  rest  of  the  cycle  is 
unchanged.  Diagram  l-S-4-6'8-^ 
represents  the  ordinary  Otto  cycle, 
^f,  and  the  shaded  area  8-6-7-S  rpp- 
■  resents  the  increase  in  work  due 
to  the  mcreased  expansion. 
Effimency  Dependent  upon  Clearance.  An  examination  of  the 
equation  for  the  eflSeiency  of  the  Otto  cycle 


brings  out  certain  important  results.  The  efficiency  is  seen  to 
depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  temperatures  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  compression,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  temperature  and  pressure 
at  the  end  of  explosion.  Since  the  ratio  of  the  temperatures  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  compression  depends  only  upon  the  ratio  of 
compression,  and  since,  further,  the  charge  is  always  compressed 
until  it  occupies  the  clearance  volume,  the  efficiency  is  seen  to  depend 
only  upon  the  percentage  clearance.  In  other  words,  in  engines 
with  the  same  percentage  clearance,  using  the  Otto  cycle,  the  per- 
centage of  the  heat  liberated  in  the  cylinder  which  is  converted  into 
work  is  always  the  same,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  engine  or  the 
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TABLE  I 
Effects  of  Clearance 


"c^^E^smr" 

,        hb>.  per  Hq,  Iq. 

r;rrici«NCY  OP  Otto 

EmCIBNCY    OF    Ctcle 
Bira    Inobe*bB!d   Ex- 

20 
25 
30 
35 
40 

183.3 
141.1 
115.4 

85  ;5 

51.6 

47.9 
44.8 
42.1 

39,8 

60  .,9 
58.4 
55.0 

50'4 

strength  of  the  charge.  The  effect  of  the  clearance  on  the  efficiency 
is  exhibited  in  Table  I,  where  it  is  seen  that  the  smaller  the  clearance 
the  greater  is  the  efficiency  of  the  engine.  The  pressures  at  the  end 
of  compression  are  also  given  in  the  table,  and  are  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  14,7  pounds  per  square 
inch,  absolute.  The  efficiency  of  this  cycle,  with  increased  expan- 
sion, can  be  easily  calculated,  and  the  results  of  such  calculations 
are  given  in  Table  I.  They  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  the 
charge  is  admitted  for  only  one-half  the  stroke,  and  that  the  heat 
of  combustion  is  80  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot  of  the  charge.  An  inspec- 
tion of  Table  I  shows  the  increase  in  efficiency  which  results  from 
the  increased  expansion  for  engines  which  have  the  same  pressures 
at  the  end  of  compression,  and  indicates  that,  to  be  of  high  efficiency, 
a  gas  engine  of  this  type  should  first  compress  the  charge  to  a  high 
pressure,  and  then  expand  the  products  of  combustion  to  a  volume 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  original  volume  of  the  charge. 

Ideal  and  Real  Otto  Cycles.  The  calculations  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  gas  engine  follows  the 
Otto  cycle  exactly,  in  which  case  the  engine  is  called  an  ideal  engine. 
The  real  engine  does  not  exactly  follow  the  Otto  cycle,  because  of 
certain  practical  difficulties.  The  actual  indicated  work  is  always 
less  than  the  theoretical  in  consequence  of  incomplete  combustion, 
losses  due  to  cooling  and  radiation,  etc. 

Departures  from  Ideal  Conditions  at  Each  Stroke.  Differences 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal  engine  occur  in  each  part  of  the  cycle. 
During  admission.  Fig.  S,  line  IS,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is 
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TABLE  n 

Table  of  the  Values  of  the  Compression  Pressures  (pc)— Compression 

Temperatures  (Te"  F.  Absolute)—  and  the  Theoretical  Effl- 

ciency  (E) — for  DifTerent  Values  of  the  Percentage 

Clearance  (c) — and  Poiytropic  Exponent 

(n)  of  the  Compression  Line 

n  stroke  <p,l  i*  uken  at  12.5  lb.   per  iq.  in.  abKlutc.* 


'==" 

«, 

333 

„. 

» 

„ 

le.e 

14,3 

12. S 

... 

1.30 

r. 

T,- 

63.7 
0.313 

1019 

75,8 
0.340 
1061 

88.3 
0.363 
1099 

101.3 

0.383 
1134 

128.4 
0.416 
1198 

166.9 
0.442 
1255 

186,6 
0,464 
1306 

217,5 

0.483 
1353 

249.4 
0.499 
1397 

1.35 

67.8 
0.355 
1085 

81.2 
0.384 
1137 

95.2 
0.409 
1185 

109.8 
0,431 

1230 

140.4 
0.466 
1311 

172,9 

0,494 
1383 

207,1 
0,517 

1449 

242.7 
0,537 
1510 

279,8 
0.553 
1567 

1.41 

i". 

73.1 
0.402 
1170 

0,434 
1236 

104.2 
0,460 
1297 

120.9 

0.483 
1354 

156.4 
0.520 
1459 

194,3 
0,550 
1554 

234.6 
0,574 
1642 

276,9 
0.594 
1723 

321,3 

0.611 
1799 

*If,  in  any  actual  case,  the  real  suction  pressure  should  be  some  other  value 
than  pt=12.6  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  as  p'l,  the  values  of  pc  in  the  above  table  can  be 
corrected  in  the  ratio  ■^^.■ 

actually  a  pound  or  more  below  the  atmospheric  pressure,  that 
difference  being  necessary  to  open  the  air-admission  valve  {when 
automatic)  and  to  cause  the  air  to  flow  in  with  sufficient  velocity.  The 
charge,  moreover,  is  heated  by 
contact  with  the  cylinder  walls 
and  with  the  hot  gases  remain- 
ing in  the  clearance.  The  com- 
pression is  usually  polytropic, 
not  adiabatic,  because  it  occurs 
in  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  which 
takes  heat  from  the  gas  while  it 
is  being  compressed,  and  so 
makes  the  final  temperature  and  pressure  less  than  that  calcu- 
lated on  the  assumption  of  adiabatic  expansion. 


C«rd  from  Otto-Cycle 
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Table  II  shows  the  effect  of  the  clearance  on  the  efficiency  for 
various  values  of  the  polytropic  exponent  (ti)  of  the  compression 
line. 

Effect  of  Tardy  Explosions.  The  explosion  in  the  real  engine  is 
neither  instantaneous  nor  complete.  It  approximates  more  closely 
to  the  ideal  explosion  when  the  compression  is  considerable,  and 
when  the  explosive  mixture  has 
only  a  small  excess  of  air  present. 
Gasoline  engines  show  a  more  rapid 
explosion  than  gas  endues,  and 
have  indicator  cards,  as  in  Fig.  9. 
The  clearances  are  generally  larger, 
so  as  to  avoid  excessive  pressures. 
With  weaker  mixtures,  the  explo- 
sion becomes  slower  and  less  com- 
plete, as  shown  in*  Fig.  10,  until, 
with  the  weakest  explosive  mixture, 
the  process  is  really  one  of  slow  combustion  taking  place  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  expansion  period,  and  some  of  the  charge  may  be  still  ■ 
unbumed  when  exhaust  takes  place.  The  fact  that  the  clearance  vol- 
ume is  full  of  products  of  combustion  from  the  previous  explosion, 
when  the  chaise  is  drawn  in,  has  a  delaying  effect  upon  the  explosion, 
since  the  explosive  mixture  is  diluted  by  the  inert  gases  left  in  the 
clearance.  Even  under  the  best  conditions,  the  rise  of  temperature, 
and  consequently  of  pressure,  during  the  explosion,  is  only  about  .6 
of  that  occurring  in  the  ideal  engine.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  makes 
the  power  of  the  real  engine  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  ideal. 
The  water  jacket  around  the  cylinder,  without  which  the  cylinder 
would  be  too  hot  to  be  properly  lubricated,  is  one  of  the  important 
causes  of  the  difference  between  the  real  and  ideal  cycles,  as  the 
jacket  usually  absorbs  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  heat  of  the 
combustion. 

Infiuence  of  Change  of  Specific 
Hecda  of  Gases.     In  the  ideal 
cycle  the  Etssumption  is  made  that 
.  the  specific  heats  of  the  working  substance  remain  constant  through- 
out the  temperature  range  existing  in  the  cycle.    This  is  erroneous, 


IndiMtor  Card  with  We»k  Miiture 
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Effect  of  Variable  Specific  Heats  on  the  Theoretical  Thermal 

Efficiency 


R*T1(.   , 

TntoBCTK-Ai.  Thehhil  ErriciBNcr                           1 

Specific  Heats,  Comtant 

Specdfic  Hsu.  VsriBble 

3 

4 
5 
6 

35.5 
42.75 
47.75 
51.5 
54-25 

28.K 
34,90 
39.50 
43,0 
45.5 

as  the  specific  heats  vary  materially  with  change  of  temperature. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  c&uses  why  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature at  the  end  of  explosion  fall  below  those  calculated  for  the 
ideal  cycle.  The  effect  of  this  variability  of  specific  heats  on  the 
theoretical  thermal  efficiency  is  shown  in  Table  III,  which  is  based 
on  an  average  of  the  results  of  Clerk  and  Wimperis. 

The  expansion  curve  is  above  the  adiabatie  in  real  engines, 
because  the  cylinder  walls,  which  have  been  heated  by  the  explosion, 
give  back  some  heat  to  the  gases,  and  also  because  the  combustion 
still  continues  and  liberates  more  heat.  This  last  effect  is  especially 
marked  when  the  explosive  mixture  is  weak. 

Early  Beginning  of  Exhaust.  Finally,  the  exhaust,  as  in  the 
steam  engine,  begins  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  expansion  stroke, 
so  as  to  give  plenty  of  time  for  the  escape  of  the  gases.  Conse- 
quently, the  card,  at  the  point  5,  Fig.  8,  is  very  much  rounded  off, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  during  the  exhaust  stroke  is  neces- 
sarily higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  the  gases  are 
rejected. 

Final  Efficiency.  The  total  effect  of  all  these  differences 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal  engine  is  that  the  work  done  in  an 
actual  engine  in  good  condition  is  only  from  .3  to  .75  of  that  which 
the  ideal  engine  would  do;  or,  in  other  words,  the  efficiency  of  the 
real  engine  is  only  from  .3  to  .75  that  of  the  ideal  engine,  depending 
upon  the  fuel  used. 

Use  of  Reducing  Factor  in  Real  Calculations.  The  actual  values 
of  the  explosion  pressure  and  temperature  can  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  absolute  pressure  and  temperature  taken  from  the  ideal,  or 
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hypothetical,  card,  by  a  reduction  factor  which  takes  intt)  account 
the  decrease  in  temperature  or  pressure  due  to  heat  losses,  cooling, 
etc.  The  value  of  this  factor  is  approximately  that  of  the  card 
factor,  or  ratio  between  the  efficiencies  of  the  real  and  ideal  engine. 

Example.  What  are  the  probable  actual  exploaion  pressure  and  temperature 
in  the  ei^ne  of  the  preceding  examples  if  the  real  engine  has  .6  the  efficiency 
of  the  ideal  engine? 

Sohilum.    The  explosion  pressure  of  the  ideal  engine  was  found   to  be 
P(-62g.e  Ib.'per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
Therefore 

ProbaJiIe  actual  P, -028. 6X0. 6-377. 2  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
The  explosion  temperature  of  the  Ideal  engine  was  found  to  be 

74-5568.6"  absolute 
Therefore 

Probable  actual  r, =5568 , 6  XO .  6 = 3341 . 2' absolute 
or  . 

Probable  actual  (,=2880.2°  F. 

Examine.  What  are  th6  probable  actual  efficiency,  horsepower,  and  gas 
nonflumption  of  the  engine  whose  ideal  performance  has  been  worked  out  in 
the  preceding  examples?  Assume  the  real  engine  \fi  have  .6  the  efficiency  of 
the  ideal  engine. 

Sohition. 
The  ideal  efficiency  was  found  to  be  .433 
Therefore 

Probable  real  efficiency— .6X -433  =  .26 
The  ideal  horsepower  was  found  to  be  120.3 
Therefwe 

Probablerealh.p.=  . 6X120. 3  =  72, 2,  nearly 
The  gas  consumption  is  expressed  in  cubic  feet  per  i.h.p.  per  hour.    In  the  ideal 
engine  the  volume  of  gas  taken  in  per  cycle  was 

VfVi    1.178      ,,_        ,, 

L+r=-8 — -i^^^o-f'' 

The  number  of  cycles  per  minute  was  125 
Therefore 

Gas  used  per  minute=  .147X125-18.4  cu.  ft. 
Gas  used  per  hour=18.4x  60-1104  cu.  ft. 
And  the  probable  real  i.h.p.  is  72.2 
Therefore 

Gas  used  per  i.h.p.  per  hour=-=5Y  =15. 29  cu.  ft. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 
What  are  the  probable  actual  efficiency,  i.h.p.,   and   gas   con- 
sumption of  the  engine  whose  ideal  performance  has  been  worked 
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out  in  the  previous  examples  for  practice;  efficiency  of  real  engine 
.6  of  efficiency  of  ideal. 

f.287  efficiency 
Ans.  1 108  i.h.p. 

1,14.71  cu.  ft.  gaa  consumption 

Indicated    Horsepower.    The    indicated    horsepower    of    the 

normal  Otto-cycle  gas  engine  is   determined  from  the  area  of  the 

indicator  card,  Just  as  with  the  steam  engine;  but  there  are  some 

special  points  to  which  attention  must  be  paid.     In  the  usual-formula, 

. .  PLA N 

N  is  the  number  of  cycles  per  minute,  not  the  number  of  revolutions. 
The  mean  effective  pressure  P  is  obtained  from  the  indicator  card 
by  going  around  it  with  a  planimeter  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
traced — that  is,  in  the  order  1-2-S-4-5-1 ,  Fig.  8.  The  indicator 
card  consists  really  of  two  areas  or  loops,  of  which  3-4~5  represents 
positive  work,  and  1-2  Jiegative  work.  The  total  work  done  on  the 
piston  is  represented  by  the  difference  between  these  two  areas. 
The  small  area  1-S  represents  the  work  done  in  overcoming  the 
friction  resistance  of  the  gas  when  being  admitted  to  and  expelled 
from  the  cylinder.  It  is  work  which  has  to  be  done  by  the  engine, 
is  a  definite  loss  of  power,  and  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible. 
The  area  S-4-5  is  the  work  which  is  actually  done  on  the  piston,  leas' 
the  work  required  to  compress  the  gas ;  it  is  the  true  work  of  the  cycle, 
all  of  which  would  be  available  for  driving  the  engine  were  it  not  for 
the  gas-friction  resistances  represented  by  the  area  1-2.  If  a  planim- 
eter is  made  to  trace  the  diagram  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
drawn,  it  will  go  around  the  areas  1-3  and  S-4-5  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; that  is,  if  it  goes  around  the  one  clockwise,  it  will  go  around  the 
other  contra-clockwise.  The  consequence  will  be  that  the  readings 
of  the  planimeter  will  give  the  desired  difference  between  the  two 
areas  S-^-5  and  1-2.  The  mean  effective  pressure  is  then  obtained 
from  this  area  in  the  usual  manner. 

DIESEL  CYCLE 
Characteristics  of  the  Cycle.    The  first  cycle  proposed  by  Diesel 
consisted  of  isothermal  or  constant  temperature  compression,  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  further  adiabatic  compression,  isothennal  combustion, 
and  adiabatic  expansion  to  atmospheric  pressure.  Practical  diffi- 
culties, however,  led  to  modifications  of  this  proposed  cycle  until  the 
actual  cycle  of  today  has  little  in  common  with  it.  The  first  modi- 
fication of  the  proposed  cycle  was  to  carry  on  the  compression  adia^ 
batically,  as  in  any  gas  engine.  It  was  attempted  to  carry  on  the 
combustion  isothermally,  but  in  order  to  approximate  this  the  com- 
bustion must  be  externally  regulated,  so  that  just  enough  heat  will 
be  generated  at  each  instant  to  keep  the  temperature  constant  as 
long  as  fuel  is  being  injected.  In  the  Diesel  engine,  as  at  present 
constructed,  no  such  control  is  attempted.  Indicator  cards  from 
recent  Diesel  engines  show  that 
the  combustion  takes  place  nearly 
at  constant  pressure. 

Ideal  Cycle.  The  processes 
taking  place  in  the  cylinder  are 
represented  on  the  pressure-vol- 
ume diagram,  or  ideal  indicator 
card.  Fig.  11,  Exhaust,  suction, 
and  compression  in  this  cycle  are 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Otto 
cycle  and  are  represented  on  the 
pressure-volume  diagram  in  the 
same  way.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  only  differences  between  the 
Diesel  and  the  Otto  cycles  are:  first,  in  the  Otto  cycle  it  is  assumed 
for  convenience  that  pure  air  alone  is  admitted  and  compressed, 
and  in  the  Diesel  cycle  this  is  actually  the  case;  second,  the  compres- 
sion in  the  Diesel  cycle  is  carried  much  higher  than  in  the  Otto. 

When  the  chaise  of  pure  air  has.  been  compressed  until  it  occu- 
pies the  clearance  volume,  represented  by  point  3,  oil  is  injected,  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  into  the  hot  compressed  air  which  vaporizes 
and  completely  bums  the  oil  as  it  enters.  At  this  point  the  piston 
starts  on  its  outstroke,  and,  theoretically,  oil  is  injected  and  burned 
at  just  the  rate  to  counteract  the  fall  in  pressure  which  would  natu- 
rally accompany  this  increase  in  volume  and  maintain  the  pressure 
constant  along  the  line  S-4  (heat  is  added  at  constant  pressure).  At 
the  point  4  the  fuel  injection  is  cut  off  and  the  hot  products  of  com-  - 


Fig.  11.     Ideal  lod 


1!  Card  of  Diesel  Cyck 
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bustion  at  the  pressure  P4  force  the  piston  out,  and,  expanding 
adiabatically  behmd  it,  fall  in  pressure  and  temperature.  As  in 
the  Otto  cycle,  the  expansion  curve  4-5  is  similar  to  the  compression 
curve  SS,  and  has  the  same  equation. 

From  this  point  on,  the  events  are 
the  same  as  in  the  Otto  cycle.  In  the 
Otto  cycle,  heat  is  received  and  rejected 
at  constant  volume;  while  in  the  Diesel 
cycle,  heat  is  received  at  constant  pres- 
sure and  rejected  at  constant  volume. 

Pressures  and  Temperatures  During 

the    Cycle.    Pressure   and    Temperature 

after  Compression.     The   pressure  and 

temperature  at  the  point  S  can  be  found, 

as  in  the  case  of.  the  Otto  cycle  from  the 

I  curves.  Fig.  12.    The  curves  of  Fig.  12 

9  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  6,  in 

^  fact,  they  are  the  curves  of  Fig.  6  extended 

■^  to  include  the  ratio  of  volumes  obtaining 

I  in  the  Diesel  cycle,  while  the  ratios  of 

*;  Fig.  6  cover  the  case  of  the  Otto  cycle. 

Since  Diesel  motors,  as  constructed, 
are  oil  engines,  the  increase  of  volume  due 
.  to  the  injection  of  fuel,  i.  e.,  the  increase 
of  charge  weight,  may  be  neglected  with- 
out serious  error  since  the  volume  occu- 
pied by  the  fuel  vapor  in  explosive  mix- 

tures  of   air   and  liquid-fuel   vapors  is 

a   X?   /s  /4-   /s  /e  s0     negligible.     (For  benzine  vapor  the  ratio 
^r'compr^3''o^^"       ^^  45  to  1,  and  even  in  the  case  of  crude 
BMio^  u^''£"DiMei'cycb      alcohol  the  volumc  of  the  alcohol  vapor 
occupies  only  between  2  and  3  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  the  mixture.)     If  a  gas,  especially  a  lean  gas,  were 
under  consideration,  this  assumption  would  not  be  permissible.    The 
volume  of  mixture  of  air  and  fuel  vapor  per  pound  of  fuel  may 
therefore  be  taken,  for  maximum  load  conditions,  as  the  volume 
of  air  (L)  actually  necessary  per  pound  of  fuel  to  give  best  com- 
bustion results. 
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fiise  in  Temperaiure  During  Combustion,  The  rise  in  tempera- 
ture during  combustion  depends  on  how  much  heat  is  generated, 
which,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  amount  of  fuel  injected  and  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  a  pound  of  the  fuel.  The  amount  of  the  fuel 
injected  for  maximum  load  depends  on  the  total  volume  of  pure  air 
taken  into  the  cylinder  at  each  suction  stroke,  since  no  more  fuel 
should  be  injected  than  can  be  burned  with  the  best  results;  therefore 

Weight  of  fuel  per  cycle  =  — = — ,  pounds 

and  the  heat  of  combustion  of  this  fuel  is 

q.mz^B.t... 

where  H  is  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  pound  of  the  fuel  in  B.t.u. 
This  heat  is  utilized  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  air  from  the 
known  temperature  Tt  to  an  unknown  temperature  Tt.  The  rise  in 
temperature  can  be  found  if  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  pound 
of  air  one  degree  in  temperature  while  the  pressure  remains  con- 
stant is  known.  This  amount  of  heat  is  called  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  pressure,  and  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  Cp.  Cp  for  air  equals 
0.237  B.t.u.  With  a  weight  of  w  pounds  of  air  per  charge,  the  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  chaj^  from  Tt  to  Ti  is 

wCp(r*-n)B.t.u. 
and  the  heat  of  combustion  is  used  entirely  in  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  charge  from  Tj  to  Tt;  hence 


I'.) 


Example.  A  Diesel  engine  with  7.14  per  cent  clearance,  taking  in  its 
charge  of  air  at  atmoepheric  pressure  and  temperature  (14.7  pounds  per  square 
inch  wid  60°  F.),  is  supplied  with  crude  oil  with  a  heat  value  of  18,000  B.t.u. 
per  pound  and  requiring  300  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  per  pound  of  fuel 
to  give  best  combuBtion  at  maximum  load.  What  are  (1)  the  pressure  and  (2) 
the  temperature  at  the  end  tA  compression,  and  (3)  the  temperature  at  the  end 
of  combustion  when 

(a)  the  compression  is  adiabatic,   n  =  1.405 
(6)  the  compression  is  poly  tropic,  n  =  1 .  35 
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SotiUion.    (1)    The  clearance  volume  Vi  is  7.14  per  cent  of  the  Tolum« 
V,—Vt,  through  which  the  piston  moves;  or 

1r  _  fjf  _  T/  \  '  •  " 


100F,=7.14Vi-7.14K, 


107.I4V,-7.14r, 
Vt    107.14 

V,      7.14 


-15.0 


From  the  curves,  Fig.  12,  if  the  ratio  of  compression  is  15: 
(a)    The  corresponding  ratio  of  pressures  is  45.53,  and  the  pressure  at  the  end 
of  the  compression 

P,=45.53  X  14.7-069.3  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
(6)    The  ratio  of  pressures  is  38.70,  and 

P,=38. 70X14.7=568. 9  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 

»>        '■-'■- (I;)  (ft) 

(a)     7-,.669.3Xlt4(±)  (;,-|?L_) - 1581-  .b«,lul. 
1  =  1344°  absolute 


T-Hi)mik)'-^ 


Tt-Ti 


/18^\  /•  53.2X521  \  /•     1     \  /li \ 

A   300  ^V.14,7X144/V.0.2377Vl5^ 


7'.=3094+r,"  absolut* 
(*= 3094+15°  F. 
(a)        /,=30944-n20=4214''  F. 
(i)  =3094+883  =  3977°  F. 

Volumes  at  End  of  Combustion.  If  a  perfect  gas  is  raised  in 
temperature  while  its  pressure  is  unchanged,  the  volume  will  increase 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  rise  of  absolute  temperature;  or 

V,:V,::Tt:n 
hence 
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Example.    What  are  the  volumes  at  the  end  of  combustion  in  the  preceding 
problem,  expressed  as  ratios  of  the  clearance  volume? 


(6) 


These  results  are  cheeked  by  simple  reasoning,  since  it  is  self- 
evident  that  in  order  to  add  the  same  amount  of  heat  at  constant 
pressure,  the  lower  the  initial  temperature  the  greater  must  be  the 
volume  change. 

Y 

In  the  Otto  cycle  the  ratio  of  compression  : 


In  the  Diesel  cycle  Fj  equals  Vi  and  Vt  equals  dVt,  where  d  is  the 
ratio  between  the  cut-off  volume   Vi  and  the  clearance  volume 

F.,opf;. 

Influence  of  Early  Cut-Off.  The  case  just  described,  in  which 
as  much  fuel  is  injected  as  is  possible  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible 
combustion  results  Tilth  the  volume  of  air  present,  corresponds  to 
the  maximum  possible  load  of  the  engine.  Since  an  engine  must 
be  capable  of  carrying  an  overload,  the  normal  rated  load  must  be 
c^ried  when  less  than  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  fuel  is 
injected.  In  actual  practice  the  cut-off  occurs  at  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  stroke  at  normal  rated  load  and,  with  a  compression  ratio  of 
16,  the  cut-off  ratio  d  is,  at  maximum  possible  load,  about  3.0  and  at 
normal  load  2.5.    To  prove  the  latter  value 


\,V,-V,J     IC 

KvJ         ic 


10    -•If.-"' 


(F,-F.) 


V, Vj_ 

lOF.     lOF, 


but                                          V,-Vt 
V, V,_ 


hence 


V,         lOF,    10 
'F.-IO    10+'-^-' 
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A  reduction  to  any  extent  in  the  fuel  injected  below  the  m&xi- 
mum  is  possible  because  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  burned  as  it  enters, 
like  gas  in  a  burner,  so  that  it  can  be  properly  accomplished  with 
any  excess  of  air. 

When  the  amount  of  fuel  injected  is  less  than  the  maximum 
possible,  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  combustion  is 

and  the  amount  of  heat  added  per  cu.  ft.  of  piston  displacement  is 

■  of  the  previous 
what  (1)  ia  thn  t 
d  per  cubic  foot  < 


Example.  If  the  engine  of  the  previous  problem  cuts  off  at  10  per  cent 
c^  the  stroke  at  normal  lotid,  what  (1)  is  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  com- 
bustion, and  (2)  the  heat  added  per  cubic  foot  of  piston  displacement? 


(a) 

r«=2.4X1581-3794°abaolute.    t,=3333°F. 

(6) 

=2.4X1344=3226°  absolute.       =2765°  F. 
Q=ll,     7,)   ^       63.2X521X14        J 

=(r*-r.)xo, 01939 

to) 

=  (3794-1581)XO,01939=42.92  B.t.u.  per  c 

0.  ft.  of  piston  dia- 

(b) 

=  (3226-1344)X0. 01939-36. 51  B.t.u.  per  e 
placement 

.  ft.  of  piatOD  dis- 

Ratio  of  Expansion.    The  ratio  of  expansion  in  the  Diesel  cycle 
s  the  ratio  of  compression  divided  by  the  ratio  of  cut-off  volume  to 

atio  01  expansion  equais     '    -"'' 

Vb  equals  Fa,  and  F*  equals  dVs 
hence 

Fs  _  f}^\{j\  _  ratio  of  compression 

vr\vj\dj'        d 

If  this  ratio  of  expansion  is  known,  the  pressure  and  temperature  at 
the  end  of  expansion  can  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  the  compression. 
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Example.  la  the  eogme  of  the  previous  problems,  what  ia  (_\)  the  pressure 
and  (2)  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  eicpaDBioii  if  (I)  the  engin^  is  developing 
the  manmum  poesible  power  and  (II)  ia  operating  at  normal  l<id1 

Solution.  ; 


2.957 

P«=P<=669.3  lb.  per  eq.  in.,  absolute  (see  page  30) 
R^erring  to  the  curves  of  Fig.  G,  if  the  working  substance  expands  adiabatically 
to  5.08  times  its  original  volume,  the  pressure  falls  to  ^— =  of  its  original  value. 
Therefore 

Ps=^^=69.0  lb.  per  gq.  in.,  absoliite 


C2)i£ 

■■  -mm- 


-fe)x 


)X5.08X(4214+461) 
-2449°  absolute        h  - 1988°  F. 

Pi=  j.f7  =73.4  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
(2)        r,=y~X4.54X(3977+461) 

■=2600"  absolute         ii=2139°  F. 
(11)      (a)     (1)  ^=2.4 

p^-^  =  6.25 

Pi=Y^-^  =51 .3  lb,  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
(2)        7',  =  jg^X6. 25X3794 

- 1818°  absolute        ft  =  1357°  F. 

(6)     (I)        Pi-j|^=48.01b.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 

(2)       r,=jY^  X6. 26X3226  ■, 

- 1702°  absolute        i,-1241°F. 
Etficiency.    In  the  Diesel  cycle,  the  heat  added  has  been  seen 
to  be 

e=wCp(r4-rs)B.t.u. 

Heat  is  rejected  from  the  engine  only  during  the  process  repre- 
sented by  the  line  6-2,  because  when  the  charge  gets  back  to  the 
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condition  2,  it  has  returned  to  its  original  volume  and  pressure,  and 
consequently  to  its  original  temperature.    The  heat  rejected  is  then 

Qr  =  wC,{Ti-Tt)B.t.u. 
and  the  work  done  per  cycle  is 

W=Q-Qr-B.t.M.  =  778  (Q-e.)  ft.-lb. 
The  efficiency  <^  the  cycle— thaX  is,  the  fraction  of  the  heat 
supplied  that  is  converted  into  work — is 

Q       Q  Q 

wC,(T,-T,) 


-1- 


c. 


uCpCr.-r,) 


^  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  (C,  is 

the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  =0.169  for  air),  equals  the 
reciprocal  of  the  exponent  for  adiabatic  expansion  or  compression, 


^^nos'*"*^'" 

ice,  as  already  stated 

i-l^ 

T, 

and 

™r  =  "S^  (constant  volume) 

p,  V.  V,-  J  fv.y 
A  /P^'\   \rj 

since 

P,-P,        andK,-F, 

hence 

Ti-TO" 

therefore 

(T.-T,)     (TJ'-T.) 

(T,-T,)      (dT.-T.) 

Ud'-l) 

Ud-i) 

^'H^mm) 
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From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  cycle  de- 
pends, not  only  on  the  compression,  but  also  upon  d,  i.  e.,  the  volume 
at  the  end  of  combustion.  The  smaller  the  value  of  d  (the  earlier 
in  the  stroke  the  fuel  supply  is  cut  off)  the  greater  is  the  thermal 
efficiency,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same.  This  fact  is  borne 
out  in  practice  within  limits,  as  a  large  number  of  tests  of  Diesel 
engines  have  shown  a  greater  thennal  efficiency  at  three-quarters 
than  at  full  load.  That  this  does  not  hold  for  still  lower  loads  b 
due  to  the  influence  of  other  factors. 

This  equation  for  efficiency  holds  only  when  both  the  compres- 
sion and  expansion  lines  have  the  same  exponent.  If  the  exponents 
are  different,  the  efficiency  must  be  found  from  the  quap,tities  of 
heat  added  and  rejected. 

Example.  If  the  engine  of  the  preceding  problema  has  an  exponent  for 
the  compreBsion  line  of  n  =  1.35,  and  for  the  expansion  line  of  n—1.41,  vhat  ia 
the  efficiency  of  the  cycle  at  maximum  load? 

Solution. 

.  =  1-1 

- 18,000  ^^^^  B.t.u.  per  cycle 

qt_    F,Cv(Tt-T,)         V, 

Q  "      SOflT,  V,-V, 

Prom  the  resulte  of  the  preceding  problems,  when  the  compression  line  had  the 
exponent  n  =  l,35, 

r*=4438'' absolute,     y  ^^y  =t|        d=3.302     (See  p.  31) 

V.     \v,)  \d)    A.2m^^ 

Since  the  expansion  is  adiabatic,  the  pressure  ratio  must  be  found  from  the 

adiabatie  curve  of  Fig.  6,  and  is,  for  a  volume  ratio  of  7^  =  4 . 54,  equal  to    s-^' 
tluanfore 

1. 54}X4438=2428°  absolute 


-fe)<" 


0r_14, 7X144X0.169  (2428-521) 
Q  60X53.2X521  "^ 

£  =  1-0.440=0.560 
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Use  of  Etficiency  Factor  Curves.    From  Fig.  13,  the  value  of  the 

factor  .  .f.--, . — r:  can  be  obtained  for  the  three  usual  values  of  n  and 

1.405  (a  — 1) 

any  value  of  d  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  practice.     With  the  aid 
of  these  curves  the  efficiency  for  any  given  case  can  be  determined. 


Fie.  13.     Efficiency  Factor  [F)  for  Diesel  Cycle 

Example.     Find  the  efficiencies  of  tlic  cycles  in  thf  [jrecediiig  iirubltuu. 


Tj     1,405  (rf-1) 
=60+461  =521°  absolute 
=  l.'-.Sr  absolute 
=  i:UA°  iibsolule 


1  lo:i(l  randiti 
(")  d  =  2.957  i(  =  l 
(h)        ,(=3.302        «  =  1 
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(II)    Under  normEJ  load  conditions  (1=2.4 
(o)        n-1.405        f  =  1.241 
(b)        n  =  1.35  F  =  1.15i 

Solution. 


(a)         B-1-^X1.319 


521 
1581^ 
=  1-0.434=0.566 

=1-0.482=0.518 

-1-0.409=0.591 


Work  Done  per  Cycle.  The  work  done  per  cycle  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  efficiency  without  knowing  the  heat  rejected. 

or 

W'=ExQ^-t.u.=77SxExQ(tAh. 

Example.     If  the  engine  of  the  preceding  problems  has  a  cylinder  of  12 
inches  diameter  and  18  inches  stroke,  what  will  be  the  work  done  per  cycleT 
(I)     Under  maximum  load  conditions 
(II)    Under  normal  load  conditions 

Solvtum. 

r,-r.-^x(g)'x}|=i..78cu.ft. 

CI)  q=h(^^) 

=^^X1. 178=70.68  B.t.u. 
=  778X70.68=54,990  ft.-lb, 
(o)    Tr-54,990x0.567  =  3l,180ft.-lb. 
(b)         =54,990X0.519=28,540  tt.-lb. 
(II)  (o)     Q=42.92B.t.u. 

IV-778X42. 92X0. 592  =  19,770  ft.-lb. 
(6)      0=36.51  B.t.u. 
■      1^=778X36.51X0.554  =  15,740  ft.-lb. 

Since  this  engine  requires  two  revolutions  to  a  complete  cycle, 
the  number  of  cycles  per  minute  is  only  half  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 
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Horaepowi 


Example.     If  tbe  engme  makes  250  r.p.m.,  what  will  be  the  i.h.p.T 
Work  per  mmute  =  .IVX125 

WX125    JF 
"  33,000  "264 
(„)  -^-^=US.llh.p. 

(6)  =?|g2-i08.1i.h.p. 

19,770 


M  -^"=74.9i.h.p. 

W  -^1^=59.6  i.h.p. 


Ans.  \ 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  A  Diesel  engine  has  7.69  per  cent  clearance  and  takes  in  ita 
chargeof  air  at  14.7  lb.  per  square  inch  and  at  60°  F.  What  is  (l)the 
pressure,  and  (2)  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  compression  when 

(a)    the  compression  is  adiabatic,   and  n=  1.405 
.    (6)     the  compression  is  polytropic,  and  n=  1.30 

[  (a)     (1)    607.1  lb.  per  sq.  in,,  absolute 

(2)     1076"  F. 
]  (b)     (1)    454.1  lb.  persq.  in.,  absolute 
[  (2)    689"  F. 

2.  If  this  engine  is  supplied  with  crude  oil,  with  a  heat  value 
of  18,600  B.t.u.  per  pound  and  requiring  300  cubic  feet  of  atmos- 
pheric air  per  pound  of  fuel  to  give  best  combustion  results,  what  is 
the  temperature  under  maximum  load  conditions  at  the  end  of 
combustion?  Ans.  (a)  4157=  F.;  (b)  3770°  F. 

.3.  What  are  (1)  the  pressure  and  {2}  the  temperature  at  the 
end  of  expansion  under  the  conditions  of  the  previous  problem? 

i  (a)     (1)     59.4  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
(2)     1999°  F. 
(6)     (1)     78.3  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
I  (2)     2317°  F. 

4.     If  the  engine  cuts  off  at  10  per  cent  of  the  stroke  at  normal 
load,  what  (I)  is  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  combustion,  and  (2) 
the  heat  added  per  cubic  foot  of  piston  displacement? 
(1)     (a)    .3074°  F. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


(6)     2184°  F. 
(2)     (a)    38.94  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft. 
(6)    29.14  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


conditions? 

Ans. 
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5.  Under  the  conditions  of  problem  4,  what  are  (1)  the  pressure 
and  (2)  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  expansion? 

(1)  (a)     48.4  lb.  per  aq.  'in.,  absolute 
{b)     43.0  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 

(2)  (a)     1254^  F. 
(b)     1065"  F. 

6.  What  is  the  eflBciency  of  the  cycle  under  (1)  the  manmum 
load  conditions  and  (2)  normal  load  conditions? 

f  (1)     (a)     0.551 
(i)    0.477 
(2)     (a)    0.574 
[      ■     {h)     0.520 

7.  If  the  cylinder  diameter  is  18  inches  and  the  stroke  24  inches, 
and  the  engine  makes  200  revolutions  per  minute,  what  is  the  i.h.p. 
(1)  imder  maximum  load  conditions  and  (2)  under  normal  load 

(1)  (a)  275.8 1.h.'p. 
(b)  238.9  i.h.p. 

(2)  (a)  186.4  i.h.p. 
(6)  126.4  i.h.p. 

Ideal  and  Real  Diesel  Cycles.  Factors  Showing  Differences. 
Fundamentally,  the  modification  of  the  theoretical  Diesel  cycle  does 
not  differ  in  practice  from  that  already  stated  for  the  Otto  cycle,  as 
far  as  the  suction,  compression,  expansion,  and  exhaust  lines  are 
concerned.  The  combustion  line,  since  the  combustion  takes  place 
at  constant  pressure  rather  than  at  constant  volume,  needs  further 
attention. 

The  injection  of  fuel  is  never  exactly  so  regulated  as  to  develop  a 
combustion  line  showing  exactly  constant  pressure,  the  line,  in  prac- 
tice, showing  a  diminution  of  pressure  as  the  piston  moves  forward 
and  the  combustion  proceeds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combustion  is 
never  found  to  take  place  isothermally,  as  was  proposed  by  Diesel 
in  the  first  change  which  he  made  in  his  cycle.  Guldner  found  from 
analysis  of  indicator  diagrams  that  there  was  a  decided  temperature 
increase  along  the  combustion  line,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  looked 
isothermal.  He  found  that  the  air  was  compressed  to  approximately 
1100''  F.  and  that  at  the  full  cut-off  this  had  increased  to  roughly 
2700°  F.  Due  to  afterburning,  the  maximum  temperature  was  about 
270°  F.  higher  than  this  and  occurred  after  the  cut-ofE,  so  that  it  can 
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be  seen  from  this  that  afterburning  affects  the  combustion  and  expan- 
sion Imes  in  the  Diesel  cycle,  as  well  as  in  the  Otto  cycle,  but  to  a 
less  extent. 

These  results  should  he  compared  with  the  calculated  results  on  ■ 
pages  30  and  32  for  the  case  where  the  exponent  of  the  compres- 
sion line  was  1.35 — the  average  exponent  of  compression  lines  found 
in  practice — and  the  engine  cut-off  at  10  per  cent  of  the  stroke. 

Effects  of  Departures  from  Ideal  Conditiona.  The  total  effect  of 
these  differences  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  engine  is  that  the 
work  done  in  an  actual  Diesel  engine  in  good  condition  is  only  from 
.50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  that  which  the  ideal  engine  (compr^sion 
and  expansion  adiabatic)  would  do,  or,  in  other  words,  the  efficiency 
of  the  real  engine  is  only  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  ideal  engine,  depending  on  the  design  and  workmanship;  prop- 
erlj^  designed  and  constructed  engines  average  about  70  per  cent. 

Example.  What  are  the  probable  actual  efficiency,  horsepower,  and  oil 
conaumptioa  of  the  ideal  engine  of  the  preceding  illuBtrative  examples  (1)  under 
maximum  load  conditiona,  and  (2)  under  rated  load  conditions,  assuming  the 
real  engine  to  have  .7  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  cycle? 

SohUion.  When  the  engine  compresses  and  expands  the  charge  adiabatically, 
the  ideal  efficiency  was  found  t<i  be 


(1)    0.566 

(2)    0.591 

Probable  real  efficiency 

(I)    0.7X 

(2)    0.7  X 

The  ideal  horsepower  wa 

s  found  to  be 

0.414 

(1)  118.1 

(2)  74.9 
I'robable  real  horsepower 

(1)  0.7x118.1-82.7 

(2)  0.7X74.9=52.4 

"  The  oil  consumption  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  i.h.p,  per  hour.  In  the 
ideal  engine  the  volume  of  charge  per  cycle  is  Vj— Vi,  and  the  volume  of  charge 
per  pound  of  fuel  at  maximum  load  is  L.  Therefore,  the  weight  of  fuel  injected 
per  cycle  at  maximum  load  is 

At  maximum  load  the  "heat  added  per  cycle  is 
_ff_18^_ 
Z,  -    300    "  ""  "■'"■ 
But  at  normal  load  the  foel  admissioD  ia  cut  off,  so  that  only  42,92  B.t.u.  are 
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added.    Therefore,  the  amount  of  fuel  injected  at  normal  load  is  only      ' 

or  0.715  of  that  iojected  at  maximum  load.    Therefore,  the  oil  used  per  hour  is 
At  maximmn  load,  0.00393X125X60=20.46  lb. 
At  normal  load,  29.46X0.716=21 .06  Ih. 

The  probable  real  i.h.p.  ia  82.7  and  62.4,  respectively 

Therefore,  the  oil  consumption  k 

(1)  „-'  _  =0.356  lb.  per  i.h.p.  per  howr 

(2)  ^^=0.402  1b.  per  i.h.p.  per  hour 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

Wliat  are  the  probable  actual  efficiency,  i.h.p.,  and  oil  con- 
sumption of  the  engine  whose  ideal  performance  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  previous  examples  for  practice  (1)  at  maximum  load  and 
(2)  at  normal  load?  Efficiency  of  the  real  engine  is  .7  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ideal. 

'  (1)     0.386  efficiency 
193.2  i.h.p. 

0.361  lb.  of  oil  per  i.h.p.  per  hour 
(L>)     0.402  efficiency      ' 
130.5  i.h.p. 
0.352  lb.  of  oil  per  i.h.p.  per  hour  . 

FUELS  AND  FUEL  MIXTURES 

COMPOSITION  AND  HEAT  VALUES  OF  ENGINE  FUELS. 

Classification  of  Oases.  The  fuels  used  in  gas  engines  are 
extremely  variable  in  origin,  in  composition,  and  in  heat  value. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  chemical  elements  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  their  compounds,  diluted  with  more  or  less 
nitrogen.  The  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  method  of  manufac- 
ture and  of  the  advantages  of  gaseous  fuels  in  general,  and  producer 
gas  in  particular,  necessitates  a  clear  understanding  of  certain 
fundamental  facts. 

Gases  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  elementary,  compound, 
and  mixtures.  Elementary  gases  consist  of  one  element  only — as 
oxygen,  for  instance.  Compound  gases  are  composed  of  two  or 
more  elements  in  chemical  combination,  such  as  marsh  gas,  in  which 
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carbon  and  hydrogen  are  combined.  Mixtures  are  not  definite 
compounds,  but  consist  of  two  or  more  elementary  or  compound 
gases  simply  mixed  together  without  any  chemical  affinity  exist- 
ing between  any  of  the  constituents.  Air  is  such  a  mixture, 
consisting  essentially  of  21  parts  of  oxygen  and  79  pmrts  of  nitrogen 
by  volume;  or  23  parts  of  oxygen  and  77  parts  of  nitrogen  by  weight. 

Characteristics  of  Common  Oases.  The  presence  of  certain 
desirable  or  undesirable  constituents  will  give  the  gas  desirable  or 
undesirable  properties,  and  these  properties  will  be  proportional  to 
the  relative  percentage  present  of  the  constituents  in  question. 
Hence,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  properties  of  each  constituent,  so 
that  its  effect  on  the  gas  as  a  whole  may  be  determined. 

Hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  known  substance,  is  color- 
less, odorless,  non-poisonous,  very  combustible,  non-luminous,  and 
bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame. 

Marsh  Gas.  Marsh  gas,  also  called  methane,  is  odorless,  color- 
less, has  a  high  calorific  power  but  slow  rate  of  combustion,  and 
bums  with  a  slightly  luminous  flame. 

Olefiant  Gas.  Olefiant  gas,  also  called  ethylene  or  ethene,  has  a 
high  calorific  power,  is  colorless  and  odorless,  and  burns  with  a  very 
luminous  flame.     It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  "illuminant", 

Carbon  Monoxide.  Carbon  monoxide,  also  called  carbonic 
oxide,  is  a  deadly  poison,  colorless,  odorless,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
bums  with  a  blue  flame. 

Carbon  Dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide,  also  called  carbonic  anhy- 
dride or  carbonic  acid,  is  soluble  in  water,  odorless,  colorless,  and 
non-combustible . 

Oxygen.  Oxygen  is  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless,  and  Its  pres- 
ence in  gas  decreases  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  must  be  furnished 
for  combustion. 

Nitrogen.  Nitrogen  is  odorless,  colorless,  non-combustible,  and 
has  no  effect  in  combustible  mixtures  except  to  act  as  a  diluent. 

Water  Vapor.  Water  vapor  comes  from  undecomposed  steam 
passing  through  the  fuel.  On  account  of  its  high  specific  heat  it 
may  cause  a  large  heat  loss. 

Physical  Properties  of  Oases.  Volume.  The  volume  of  a  gas 
varies  with  the  temperature  and  pressure.  In  order  to  secure 
comparable  results  from  difi'erent  tests,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
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definite  standard  be  used.  The  standard  condition  is  taken  as 
62  degrees  F.  and  a  pressure  of  29.92  inches  of  mereuiy. 

Dermty.  The  density  of  a  gas  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a 
unit  volume  of  the  gas  to  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume  of  another 
gas  taJien  as  a  standard,  and  at  the  same  standard  condition.  Hydro- 
gen and  air  are  the  standards  usually  used. 

Thermal  Capacity.  The  thermal  capacity  of  a  substance  is  the 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  unit  weight  of  it  one 
degree.  The  s-pecific  heat  of  a  gas  is  the  ratio  between  the  thermal 
capacities  of  equal  weights  of  the  gas  and  of  water. 

Sensible  Heat.  The  sensible  heat  of  a  gas  is  the  heat  it  carries 
by  virtue  of  its  temperature.  The  sensible  heat  per  degree  rise  of 
temperature  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  of  gas  and  its 
.specific  heat. 

B.  T.  U.  The  British  thermal  unit  (B.t.u.)  is  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Fahrenheit. 

Calorific  Power.  The  calorific  power  {or  the  heat  value)  of 
a  gas  is  the  number  of  heat  units  evolved  by  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  a  unit  volume  or  weight  of  the  gas.    • 

High  and  Low  Heat  Values.  When  thte  heat  value  of  a  fuel 
gas  is  determined  in  a  calorimeter,  the  products  of  combustion  are 
cooled  to  the  original  temperature  of  the  air-gas  mixture.  Most  of 
the  water  vapor  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  free  and  combined 
hydrogen  in  the  gas  is  condensed  by  this  cooling.  The  measured 
quantity  of  heat,  therefore,  includes  the  latent  heat  of  the  water 
vapor  (the  heat  given  up  by  the  water  vapor  in  condensing  from 
steam  at  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  water  at  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture)  recovered  during  this  condensation. 

The  low  heat  value  is  the  heat  value  of  the  gas  when  none  of 
the  water  vapor  formed  by  combustion  has  been  condensed.  This 
is  the  value  on  which  gas  engine  efficiendes  are  usually  based,  since 
a  gas  engine  cannot  utilize  the  latent  heat  of  the  water  vapor  and 
therefore  should  not  be  charged  with  it. 

The  high  heat  value  is  the  heat  value  of  the  gas  when  all  of  the 
water  vapor  formed  by  combustion  has  been  condensed — but  with 
none  of  the  water  vapor  contained  in  the  original  gas  or  air  con- 
densed.   To  be  sure  that  this  condition  obtains,  the  exhaust  gas 
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TABLE  IV 
Combustion  Products 


Foth. 

...^. 

VoLDUE  Ama  Con- 

cK.. 

Cu^.. 

Carbon  monoxide. 

S'.&.v.::::: 

CO 
CH, 

CM..0 

2C0      +    0,=  2C0t 
2    H,   +    0,-  2ff,0 

CH^    +20,-      C0,+  2H/} 
2CJ{,    +70,=  4C0.+  6ff,0 

C,tf*   +30,-  2C0,+  2HiO 
2CJIt    +50,-  4(70,+  2ff,0 
2CJI,    +15O,  =  l2C0,+  GHfi 
2CM»  +190,  =  12C0,+14ffrf) 

CM^  +140,-  9CO,+10HiO 
2CH/)+  30,-  2C0,+  AH^ 

C,H.O+  30,=  2C0,+  ZH/) 

1 

2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
7 
10 
2 
3 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
9 
1 
2 

Ethylene 

Acetylene . . 

Nonejie. 

Methyl  alcohol  .  . 
Ethyl  alcohol . ,  - 

must  have  the  same  humidity  (water  vapor  content)  as  the  original 
gas  and  air;  otherwise  this  divergence  must  be  corrected  for. 

CALCULATION  OF  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  A  QASEOUS  FUEL 

Chemical  and  Physical  Data.  Table  IV  gives  the  names, 
chemical  symbols,  and  combustion  reactions  of  the  various  con- 
stituent gases"  contained  in  the  gaseous  fuels  ordinarily  used  in 
engines.  Table  V  gives  the  physical  properties  of  these  constituent 
gases.  From  these  tables,  and  knowing  the  analysis — the  percent- 
ages by  volume  or  by  weight  of  the  constituents— of  a  particular 
gas,  the  physical  properties  of  the  mixture  can  be  calculated. 

Volumetric  and  Weight  Analyses.  The  xolumetric  analysis 
can  be  determined  from  the  analysis  by  weight  by  dividing  the  per 
cent  by  weight  of  each  constituent  present  by  the  specific  weight 
of  that  constituent  (weight  of  one  cubic  foot  under  standard  condi- 
tions) as  given  in  Table  V,  and  dividing  each  quotient  by  the  sum  of 
the  quotients.  The  analysis  by  weight  is  determined  in  the  reverse 
manner  by  multiplying  the  per  cent  of  volume  of  each  constituent 
by  the  specific  weight  and  dividing  each  product  by  the  sum  of  the 
products.     Molecular  weights  may  he  used  in  place  of  specific  weights. 

Example.  A  typical  producer  gas  made  from  anthracite  coal  has  the 
following  analysis  by  volume:  CO,,  5.2;  O,,  0.4;  CO,  22.9;  H,,  15-3;  CHt,  1.0; 
Ni,  65.2.    What  is  the  analysis  by  weigbtJ 
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by  Vol.       wSght  by  Weight 

CO,  5.2X0,1166=0.6011x100+6.5126=     9,2 

O,  0.4X0.0841=0.0336X100-5-6.5126=     0  5 

CO  22. 9X0. 0734-1. 6809X100-^6. 5126=  25.9 

H,  15.3X0.0063  =  0  0811X100-1-6.5126-     1.2 

CH,  1,0X0. 0421  =  0, 0421  XlOO-f-6. 5126'-     0,6 

Ni  55.2X0.0738=4.0738X100-^6.5126=62,6 

100,0  6,5126  100,0 

Specific  Weight.  The  specific  weight  can  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  volumetric  per  cent  of  each  constituent  present  by 
the  specific  weight  of  that  constituent  as  given  in  Table  V,  and 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  products  so  obtained  by  100. 

Example.    What  is  the  specific  we^^t  of  the  gas  of  the  preceding  problem? 

Solution.  From  the  HolutioD  of  the  previous  problem  the  sum  of  the 
productB  of  the  specific  weights  of  the  constituents  by  the  volumetric  percentE^ 
is  6,5126.    Therefore,  the  specific  weight  of  the  producer  gas  is 

6,5126        „  ,u,r.    IL  c 

—jjT— -=0.0651  lb.  per  cu,  ft. 

Density.  The  density  is  determined  by  dividing  the  specific 
weight  of  the  gas  by  the  specific  weight  of  air. 

Example.     What  is  the  density  of  the  producer  gas  of  the  previous  prob- 


SoljUion, 

0.0651 _ 

0,0761 


D«-*y-n-^=«-8553 


Specific  Heat  The  specific  heat  is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  per  cent  by  weight  of  each  constituent  present  by  the  specific 
heat  of  that  constituent,  as  given  in  Table  V,  and  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  products  thus  obtained  by  100. 

Example.  What  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  of  the  producer 
gas  of  the  previous  problems? 

.Solution. 

Per  cent         ,, 
by  Weight        t-p 

COi=     9.2X0,203=  1,868 

0>=     0,6X0.218=  0,109 

CO  ~  25,9X0,243=  6,294 

■      Ht=     1.2X3,409=  4,091 

Cff,"     0.6X0.589=  0.353 

y,=  62-6X0.244  =  15.274 

100. 0'  27,989 

27.989  _ 

100 


Specific  heat  =  =^r^  =  0,280 
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The  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is  found  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  only  using  the  values  for  the  specific  heats  at  constant 
-volume  of  the  constituents  in  place  of  the  specific  heats  at  constant 


Weight  of  Oxygen  or  Air.  The  weight  of  oxygen  or  air  chemi- 
cally necessary  for  complete  combuation  is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  per  cent  by  weight  of  each  constituent  present  by  the  weight  of 
oxygen  or  air  required  by  that  constituent,  as  given  in  Table  V,  and 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  products  so  obtained  by  100. 

Example.  What  is  the  weight  of  air  chemicaJIy  necessary  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  producer  gas  of  the  previous  problems? 

Soliilion. 

by  Weight      olAir 

CO,-  9.2X        0-  0.00 

0,-  0,5X      -1-  -0.3 

CO  =25,9X2,477=  64,14 

H,=  1.2X34,78=  41,74 

C/f.-  0.6X17.32-  10.39 

A^,=62.6X        0=  0.00 

100.0  115.77 


Weight  of  air  required 


115,77 


=  1 .  16  lb.  per  lb.  of  gaa 


Volume  of  Oxygen  or  Air.  The  volume  of  oxygen  or  air  chem- 
ically necessary  for  complete  combusdon  is  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  per  cent  by  volume  of  each  constituent  present  by  the 
volume  of  oxygen  or  air,  as  the  case  may  be,  required  by  that  con- 
stituent, as  given  in  Table  V,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  the  products 
thus  obtained  by  100. 

Example.  What  is  the  volume  of  air  chemically  necessary  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  producer  gas  of  the  previous  problems? 

Solution. 

Per  sent      Volume 
by  Vohime     of  Air 

C0,=  6,2X    0.00-     0.00 

0,=  0.4X-1  =-0.40 
CO  =22.9X    2.38=  54.50 

/fi-16.3X  2.38-  36.42 
Ctf.-  l.OX     9.52=     9.52 

;yi-55.2x  000=  0,00 

100.00  100-04 


Volume  ot  air  required  — 


100, M 


.00  CI 
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Excess  of  Air  for  Perfect  Cvmbvdtum.  In  practice,  more  air  is 
used  for  combustion  than  the  amount  chemically  necessary.  If 
only  the  amount  chemically  necessary  were  used,  the  combustion 
would  not  be  complete.  The  amount  of  excess  air,  therefore.  Is 
such  as  to  give  the  most  complete,  or  best,  combustion  and  varies 
between  35  and  55  per  cent  over  that  chemically  necessary. 

Example.  The  producer  gas  of  tbe  previous  problems  requires  an  excess 
of  air  of  3S  per  cent  over  that  chemically  necessary,  to  give  best  resulta.  What 
is  the  amount  of  air  required  per  cubic  foot  of  the  gas? 

Solution. 
Volume  of  air  chemically  necessary  is 

1 .00  cubic  foot  per  cubic  foot  of  gas 
Volume  of  air  necessary  to  give  best  results  is 

l,OOX1.35  =  l,35cu.  ft.  per  cu.  ft.  otgas 

Heat  Value  of  Qas.  The  heat  value  of  the  gas  is  determined 
by  multiplying  the  per  cent  of  each  constituent  present  by  the  heat 
value  of  that  constituent — per  pound  or  per  cubic  foot  in  accordance 
with  whether  the  per  cent  is  by  weight  or  volumetric — and  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  products  so  obtained  by  100. 

Example.     What  is  the  low  heat  value  per  cubic  foot  of  the  producer 
gas  of  the  previous  problems? 
Solution. 


by  V<,iun,e  Value 

CO, 

-   5,2X     0- 

0 

0, 

=  0.4X    0= 

0 

CO 

=  22.9X322  = 

7373 

H, 

=  15.3X281  = 

4299 

VH, 

=   1.0X913  = 

913 

.     Nt 

=  M.2X     0  = 

0 

100. 0 

12,585 

value  = 

^^;tf     125,9  B,t,u. 

Heat  Value  of  Explosive  Mixture.  The  heat  value  of  the  explo- 
sive mixture  per  cubic  foot  can  be  determined  by  dividing  the  heat 
value  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  gas  by  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the 
gas  and  air. 

Example.  What  ia  the  low  heat  value  of  the  explosive  mixture  of  the 
I)roducer  gas  of  the  previous  problems  and  air  (I)  when  just  the  amount  of  air 
chemically  necessary  is  present,  ami  (2)  when  liicre  is  an  excess  of  air  of  35  per 
cent  over  that  chemically  nccpssary? 


-  =  63.0B.t.u.  pero 


=53.6  E 
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Solution. 

(1)  Low  heat  value  of  the  explosive  mixture 

125.9 
1+1. oo" 

(2)  Lon  Jiest  value  of  the  explosive  mixture 
125.9 

1  +  1.35" 

Contraction  in  Volume.  The  contraction  due  to  combustion  is 
the  difference  in  volume  between  the  original  explosive  mixture  and 
the  products  of  combustion  when  the  latter  have  been  cooled  to  the 
original  temperature  of  the  mixture. 

The  contraction  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  volumetric 
per  cent  of  each  constituent  present  by  the  volume  contraction  of 
that  constituent,  as  given  in  Table  V,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
products  so  obtained,  by  100. 

Example.  What  is  the  contraction,  water  vapor  uncondensed,  of  the 
producer  gas  of  the  previous  problem  in  burning? 


by  Volume 

COi=  5.2 

Oj=  0.4X1-0=  0.40 
CO  =22,9X0.5  =  11.45 

Hi  =  15.3X0.5=  7.65 

CH,=  1.0X0.0=  0.0 

AT;  ^55.2  ^ 

100.0  19.70 

Contraction  — -jr^  — 0.197  cu.  ft.  per  cu.  ft  of  gaa  burned  wilh  water  vapor 
uncondensed 

Volumetric  Analysis  of  Exhaust  Qas.  The  volumetric  analysis 
of  the  probable  exhaust  gas  can  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
volumetric  per  cent  of  each  constituent  present  by  the  volume  of 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  formed  by  the  combustion  of  that  con- 
stituent, as  given  in  Table  IV;  adding  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  the 
gas  to  the  voliune  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  air  required  for  the 
combustion  of  100  cubic  feet  of  the  gas;  determining  the  volume  of 
oxygen  in  excess  of  that  chemically  necessary  for  the  combustion  of 
100  cubic  feet  of  the  gas;  then  adding  all  these  quantities,  dividing 
each  item  by  the  sum,  and  multiplying  by  100. 
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Example.  What  is  the  prdiable  volumetric  analyeis  of  Ute  exhaust  gas 
from  the  combustion  of  the  producer  gas  of  the  jwevious  problems  in  35  per  cent 
excess  air?  ' 

Sohttum. 
Volume  d  air  chemically  necessary  for  combustion 

1 .00  cu.  ft.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
Volume  of  air  required  (35  per  cent  excess) 

135  cu.  ft.  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
Volume  of  nitrogen  in  the  sir 

135x0.79  =  106.7cu.  ft.  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
Volume  of  oxygen  in  the  air 

135-106.7=28.3  cu.  ft.  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
Volume  of  oxygen  chemically  necessary 

100X0.21  =21 .0  cu.  ft.  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
Volume  of  oxygen  remaining  in  the  exhaust  gas 

28.3-21.0=7,3cu.  ft.  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
Volume  of  the  exhaust  gas  may  be  calculated  thus: 

HiU  COt  N,  O, 


■      CHi=     1-0       X2=  2.0      XI-  1.0 

N,=  56.2  55.2 

^™|Ar,=106.7  106.7 

^10,=     7-3  7.3 

TotaJ  17.3      +      29.1  +  161.9     +     7.3-215.6 

Check. 
Volume  of  air  and  gas  before  combustion 

135+100=.235  cu,  ft;  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
Contraction  due  to  combustion 

19.7  cu.  ft.  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas  burned 
Volume  after  combustion 

235-19. 7,  or  215.7  cu.  ft.  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  gas 

Caiculations  jar  Exhaust  Gas.  In  all  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of 
gas,  the  gas  is  cooled  off  and  the  water  vapor  condensed  out,  and  therefore  the 
analysis  of  the  exhaust  gas  should  be  ^ven  on  a  dry  basis.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  given  on  both. 
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Volume  from 

:  v'i?u;~'J™a 

PerCentofWaler 
V.por  CoadenBHl 

H,0 

17-3 

JJixiOO.  8.0 

CO, 

29.1 

^XlOO-13.6 

Mx"»-»' 

0, 

7.3 

sSeX™-  " 

iiox™-  =  ' 

X, 

161,9 

100.0 

l|exiO«=S1.6 
100. 0 

Therefore  the  volume  of  exhaust  gases  per  100  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  as  follows: 

With  water  vapor  uncondeneed  =  215.6  cu.  ft. 

With  water  vapor  condensed  — 198.3  cu.  ft. 

The  analysis  by  toeigM,' the  specific  leeight,  the  dengiiy,  and  the  specific 

heats  at  the  exhaust  gas  can  be  determined  in  precisely  the  game  manner  as  for 

the  producer  gas. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

1 .  What  is  the  analysis  by  weight  of  the  naiur&l  gas  given  in 
Table  VI? 

Ans, 

Ht,  0.3;  CHi,  90.9;  C2H,,  0.5;  COt,  0.5;  CO,  1.0;  Ot,  0.8;  Nt,  6.0 

2.  What  is  the  specific  weight  and  the  density  of  the  gas? 

fSpecific  weight  =  0.0431  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
*^"'\  Density  =  0.566 

3.  What  are  the  specific  heats,  at  constant  pressure,  and  at 
constant  volume?  ^ 

fCp=0.567 
^"^■\C.  =0.441 

4.  What  are  the  weight  and  volume  of  air  chemically  necessary 
for  combustion? 

ri5.95  lb.  of  air  per  lb.  of  gas 
■\8.96  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas 

5.  If,  to  obtain  best  results,  the  air  must  l>e  56  per  cent  in 
excess  of  that  chemically  necessary,  what  is  the  volume  of  air  actually 
necessary?  Ans,       13.97  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas 

6.  What  is  the  low  heat  value  per  cubic  foot  of  the  gas,  and  of 
the  ideal  and  actual  explosive  mixture? 

["861  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft. 

Ans. j  86.4  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft. 

157.5  B.tu.  per  cu.  ft. 
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7.    What  is  the  contraction  due  to  combustion? 

Ans.     0.013  cu.  ft.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas  burned 
.  8.     What  is  the  volumetric  analysis  of  the  probable  exhaust  gas 
from  the  actual  explosive  mixture  (1)  steam  uncondensed  and  (2) 
steam  condensed? 

fi/i0  12.6,      COs   6.3,       F,  74.0,      0,7.1 
^•^^■1,  COi    7.2,       ^^4  84.8,     0,8.0 

9.  Check  the  volume  of  air  chemically  necessary  for  the  gasea 
of  Table  VI. 

PROPERTIES  OF  GASEOUS  FUELS 

Illuminating  Oas.  In  those  regions  where  natural  gas  occurs, 
that  fuel  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  gas  engine;  but  in  most 
regions  the  gas  has  to  be  made  from  either  solid  or  from  liquid  fuels. 
The  \ise  of  liquid  fuels  will  be  considered  later  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  oil  engine.  In  most  towns  of  moderate  size, 
there  is  available  illuminating  gas  made  from  coal.  The  illuminat- 
ing gas  is  made  by  one  of  two  processes,  giving  either  coal  gaa  or 
water  gas.  There  may  also  be  available  coke-oven  gas,  oH  gas,  or 
other  special  gaseous  fuels. 

Coal  Gas.  Coal  gas  is  made  by  heating  bituminous  coal  in  a 
retort,  away  from  contact  with  the  air,  so  that  no.combustion  takes 
■  place.  The  hydrocarbon  gases  in  the  coal  are  driven  off  by  the  heat, 
and,  after  undergoing  various  purifying  processes,  are  collected  in  a 
holder.  The  non-volatUe  part  of  the  coal  remains  as  coke.  The  gas 
consists  mainly  of  hydrocarbons,  and  has  a  high  heating  value. 

WcUer  Gas.  Water  gas  is  made  from  a  non-gaseous  fuel,  such  as 
anthracite  coal  or  coke,  by  an  intermittent  process.  Air  is  blown 
through  a  bed  of  coal  several  feet  thick,  until  the  coal  is  incandescent, 
the  products  of  combustion  being  permitted  to  escape.  Then  a  jet 
of  steam  is  blown  through  the  incandescent  fuel,  and  is  thereby 
broken  up  into  its  constituent  elements — ^hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form  carbon  monox- 
ide (CO);  the  hydrogen  goes  off  unchanged.  The  passage  of  the 
steam  quickly  cools  the  coal,  and  air  has  to  be  blown  through  again. 
The  only  gas  collected  is  that  generated  during  the  steam  blow;  it 
consists  principally  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  and  has  a 
much  lower  heating  value  per  cubic  foot  than  coal  gas.  The  whole 
of  the  coal  is  consumed  in  this  process.     If  this  gas  is  to  be  used  for 
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illuminating  purposes,  it  has  to  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
carbon vapors  obtained  by  heating  crude  oil  or  other  oil. 

Both  coal  gas  and  water  gas  are  excellent  fuels  for  use  in  a  gas 
engine;  but  since,  for  cleansing  them  and  increasing  their  illuminating 
power,  they  have  gone  through  certain  processes  which  increase  the 
cost  of  the  gas,  but  do  not  add  materially  to  its  value  for  gas-engine 
use,  and  since,  also,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  cost  of  production,  they  are  not  economical  fuels.  Such 
fuels  should  be  used  only  when  the  engine  is  small  or  its  operation 
infrequent. 

Coke-Oven  Qas.  When  bituminous  coal  is  heated  in  a  retort, 
the  products  of  the  process  are  gas,  tar,  ammonia,  and  coke.  In 
city  gas  plants,  the  first  is  the  principal  product  and  the  rest  are  by- 
products. There  are  in  this  country  a  considerable  number  of  by- 
product coke  ovens  which  carry  out  the  same  process  as  in  city  gas 
plants,  but  with  a  different  purpose  in  view,  and  with  more  com- 
plete separation  of  the  by-products.  The  coke-oven  gas,  which  is 
obtained  as  a  by-product  from  such  ovens,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  coal  gas. 

Oil  Qas.  OU  gas  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  vapor  of  crude  or 
other  mineral  oil  with  superheated  steam,  and  sending  the  mixture  to 
a  retort  where  a  temperature  of  about  600°  F.  is  maintained.  The 
vapor  is  there  converted  into  a  non-condensable  gas  very  rich  in 
hydrogen. 

Blast-Fumace  Qas.  Blast-fumace  gas  is  the  gas  that  comes 
from  the  top  of  a  blast  furnace,  which  is  simply  a  huge  gas-producer. 
In  the  past,  it  has  either  been  burned  there,  and  consequently  wasted, 
or  has  been  burned  under  boilers  for  generating  steam.  It  is  a  much 
weaker  gas  than  any  of  the  others  described,  but  can  be  used  most 
satisfactorily  and  economically  in  gas  engines.  Naturally,  it  is 
available  only  at  blast-fumace  plants. 

Producer  Qas.  If  gas  is  not  taken  from  any  of  these  sources, 
it  can  be  generated  specially  for  the  engine  in  a  gas-producer. 

In  the  gas-producer,  either  air  alone,  or  generally  both  air  and 
steam,  are  sent  through  a  thick  bed  of  coal.  The  oxygen  of  the  air, 
on  first  striking  the  zone  of  the  incandescent  coal,  combines  with  the 
carbon  to  form  carbon  dioxide  (COi);  but  this,  on  passing  through 
the  burning  coal  above,  is  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide  (.CO),  which 
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escapes  with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  steun  on  red-hot  coal  and  with  the  nitrogen  which  came 
in  with  the  air.  The  resulting  gas,  therefore,  consists  almost  entirely 
of  carbon  monoxide^  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air  (79  volumes  in  100)  makes  producer  gas  contain 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  that  inert  gas,  and  consequently  gives  it  a 
low  heat  value. 

Characteristics  Compared.  Composition.  The  compositions  of 
the  various  gases  mentioned  are  given  in  Table  VI  (p.  53).  They 
are  all  rich  in  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas,  with  the  exception  of  blast- 
furnace gas  and  producer  gas.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
hydrogen  makes  a  gas  engine  peculiarly  liable  to  premature  ignition. 
As  this  phenomenon  is  particularly  pronounced  and  particularly 
objectionable  in  large  gas  engines,  those  gases  only  which  contain  not 
more  than  1 0  to  1 2  per  cent  of  hydrogen  are  desirable  for  large  powers. 

Heat  of  Comhv3tion.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
each  of  the  gases  under  the  standard  conditions— that  is,  with  the 
gas  at  62'  F.  and  at  a  pressure  of  14,7  pounds  per  square  inch — is 
also  pven  in  Table  VI,  There  is  a  very  large  range  in  the  values, 
the  extreme  range  from  natural  gas  to  blast-furnace  gas  being  a 
range  of  12  to  1. 

Volwme  of  Air  Used  in  Combustion.  The  volume  of  air  chemi- 
cally necessary  for  the  combustion  varies,  however,  through  a  range 
which  is  almost  as  great;  for  natural  gas  it  is  9  times  the  volume  of 
the  gas;  for  blast-furnace  gas  only  §.  The  volume  of  air  actually 
necessary  varies  through  a  greater  range;  for  natural  gas  it  is  14 
times  the  volume  of  the  gas;  for  blast-furnace  gas  only  1. 

Heat  of  Combustion  of  Mixture.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  perfect  explosive  mixture  is,  for  natural  gas,  about 
100  B.t.u.;  for  blast-furnace  gas,  about  60  B.t.u.;  that  is,  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  explosive  mixture  does  not  vary 
much,  even  in  the  two  extreme  cases.  In  practice,  more  air  goes  to 
the  cylinder  with  the  gas  than  the  amount  that  is  chemically  neces- 
sary; an  excess  of  at  least  35  per  cent  over  that  amount  is  usual. 
Such  excess  of  air  results  in  more  complete  combustion,  and  con- 
sequently gives  greater  economy.  Table  VI  gives  the  average  heat 
of  combustion  per  cubic  foot  of  the  theoretical  mixture  and  of  the 
actual  mixture. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  LIQUID  FUELS 


Internal-combustion  motors  can  be  made  to  work  with  any 
explosive  mixture.  Mixtures  of  air  with  gaseous  fuels  are  natu- 
rally the  mixtures  most  easily  made  and  controlled.  Generally,  mix- 
tures of  air  with  liquid  fuels  offer  no  particular  difficulty.  Mixtures 
of  air  with  solid  fuels,  such  as  powdered  coal,  have  been  tried,  but 
are  not  practicable,  on  account  of  the  ash  which  remains  in  the 
cylinder  and  rapidly  abrades  it. 

The  liquid  fuels  which  are  commercially  available  are  crude 
petroleum  and  iU  disiUUUe^,  and  alcohol. 

Crude  Petroleum.  Crude  petroleum  occurs  "at  many  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  principal  sources  being  the  United  States  and 
the  Baku  district  in  the  Caucasus.  In  the  United  States  the  prin- 
cipal fields  are  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  California.  The 
oils  from  these  different  fields  are  very  different  in  their  character- 
istics. They  consist  almost  entirely  of  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon — the  so-called  hydrocarbons.  The  crude  oils  are  made  up 
principally  of  closely  related  compounds,  some  of  which,  on  separa- 
tion, are  gaseous,  others  liquid,  and  still  others  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  liquid  constituents  are  of  different  densities  and 
volatilities,  varying  from  an  extremely  light  liquid,  which  evaporates 
rapidly  at  atmospheric  temperature  (just  as  alcohol  and  ether  do), 
to  heavy,  viscous  liquids,  which  have  to  be  raised  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture before  they  will  give  off  vapors.  The  character  of  the  crude 
oil  depends  on  the  relative  amounts  of  these  various  constituents. 
The  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Baku  oils  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  lighter  liquid  constituents.  The  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia oils  contain  very  little  of  the  lighter  constituents,  but  consist 
mainly  of  a  different  series  of  hydrocarbons,  having  close  chemical 
relations  with  asphaltum.  * 

The  crude  oils  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  can  be  used  in  oil 
engines.  The  Texas  and  California  crude  oils  can  also  be  used,  but 
only  with  difficulty  and  in  engines  specially  designed  for  such  oils. 
The  crude  oil,  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  substances  of  very  divei^ent 
physical  properties,  is  not  a  satisfactory  fuel;  those  engine  conditions 
which  are  favorable  for  burning  one  part  of  the  oil  are  not  neces- 
sarily favorable  for  the  other  constituents. 
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Refining  Products.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  crude  oils  are 
commonly  refined  before  using.  The  refining  is  a  process  of  distilla- 
tion carried  on  in  closed  retorts.  If  crude  petroleum  is  slowly 
heated,  it  gives  off  as  vapwr  its  various  constituent  elements;  the 
more  volatile  being  given  off  at  the  lower  temperatures,  and  the 
residue  becoming  continuously  more  dense  and  more  viscous.  In 
the  refining  of  petroleum,  the  vapors  given  off  at  various  tempera- 
tures are  condensed  and  collected  separately;  the  names  given  to 
the  various  products  are  an  index  chiefly  to  the  temperature  at 
which  they  give  off  their  vapors.  The  most  volatile  of  the  ordinary 
products  contains  all  the  elements  that  vaporize  at  a  temperature 
below  160°  F.,  and  is  called  gasoline.  It  gives  off  some  of  its  lighter 
vapors  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air;  and,  as  these  vapors 
are  highly  combustible,  gasoline  is  quite  dangerous.  When  mixed 
with  from  8  to  20  parts  of  air,  it  forms  an  explosive  mixture  which 
gives  a  more  rapid  explosion,  and  consequently  higher  pressure,  than 
do  mixtures  of  equal  heat  value  with  any  of  the  gaseous  fuels.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  lighter  vapors  escape,  leaving  behind  a 
heavier  and  less  volatile  oil. 

If  petroleum  which  has  been  heated  for  some  time  at  160°  F.  is 
slowly  raised  in  temperature  to  250°  F.,  a  new  and  heavier  series  of 
vapors  will  be  ^ven  off,  which,  when  condensed  and  collected,  are 
called  benzine  or  riaplUka.  On  further  raising  the  temperature 
from  250°  F.  to  350°  F,,  a  still  heavier  series  of  vapors  is  given  off, 
forming  the  oil  known  as  kerosene.  Kerosene  will  not  give  off  inflam- 
mable vapors  till  it  is  heated  to  about  120°  F.,  so  that  it  is  compara- 
tively safe,  and  will  not  change  or  deteriorate  when  stored  under 
ordinary  conditions.  It  is  more  difficult  to  burn  satisfactorily  than 
is  gasoline;  and,  wien  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  with  insuffi- 
cient air  for  its  combustion,  it  decomposes  and  deposits  its  carbon 
as  a  hard  cake  on  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  The  dense 
petroleum  which  remains  after  the  kerosene  has  been  driven  off  is 
called  fuel  oil.  If  the  fuel  oil  is  subjected  to  still  higher  temperatures,, 
other  and  denser  vapors  are  driven  off,  giving,  when  collected,  lubri- 
cating oils,  cylinder  oH,'  and  paraffine  wax,  and  leaving,  finally,  a 
dense,  sticky  mass,  which  is  known  as  residuum. 

The  ordinary  distillation  is  into  three  "fractions";  but  the  dis- 
tillation can  be  made  in  as  many  steps  as  desired,  and  by  re-distilla- 
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TABLE  VII 
D«nsitlei  Corresponding;  to  Decrees  Bautne  for  Liquids  Lighter  Than  Water 


Degiwi 

D.nrity 

Deiree. 

DenMty 

B.um« 

Denrily 

■s= 

Denrity 

10 

1.0000 

30 

0  8750 

50 

0.7778 

70 

0.7000 

0,9859 

32 

0.8642 

52 

0,7692 

72 

0.6931 

u 

0.9722 

34 

0.8537 

54 

0.7609 

74 

0.9459 

38 

0.8333 

58 

0.7447 

78 

0  6731 

20 

0.9333 

40 

60 

0  7368 

0.9211 

24 

0  9091 

44 

0  8046 

64 

0.7216 

88 

0  6422 

26 

0.8974 

46 

0.7955 

66 

0.7143 

92 

0,6306 

0.8861 

48 

0.7865 

68 

0,7071 

96 

0,6195 

tion  more  and  more  complete  separation  of  the  individual  compo- 
nents can  be  effected.  As  the  practice  in  distilling  varies  in  the 
different  oil  refineries,  an  endless  variety  of  distillates  of  petroleum 
is  purchasable. 

Density  Best  Indicoiion  of  ProperHea  of  Product.  The  best  indi- 
cation of  the  general  physical  properties  of  any  petroleum  product  is 
found  in  its  density,  as  each  constituent  of  the  petroleum  has  a 
different  density.  The  density  is  not,  however,  an  entirely  satis- 
factory indication,  since  a  mixture  of  heavier  and  lighter  oils  may 
have  the  same  density  as  some  intermediate  oil. 

The  density  of  a  liquid  is  the  weight  of  the  unit  volume  of  that 
liquid  at  60°  F,,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of 
water  at  60°  F.  All  the  liquid  fuels  are  lighter  than  water.  It  is  . 
the  common  practice  to  speak  of  the  density  of  petroleum  products 
in  degreesBaumfe.  This  is  an  arbitrary  scale,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it.  Its  relation  to  true  denaty  for  liquids  lighter  than  water 
is  given  in  Table  VII. 

The  density  of  gasoline  varies  from  .67  to  .71 ;  of  kerosene,  from 
.75  to  .82;  of  fuel  oil,  from  .82  to  .85. 

The  higher  the  density,  the  less  the  degrees  Baum^.  The  heats 
of  combustion  of  the  various  crude  oils  and  their  distillates  do  not 
vary  greatly;  they  range  from  18,000  to  20,000  B.t.u.  per  pound. 

Denatured  Alcohol.  The  action  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  removing  the  excise  duty  from  denatured  alcohol  has 
made  that  substance  commercially  available  for  use  in  internal- 
combustion  motors.    There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  alcohol:  (1) 
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Heat  Values  and  Mixture  Proportions  for  Common 
Liquid  Fuels 


Oasolinb 

""V^r 

Cbiioii  Oil 

Lower  heat  value— B.t.u.  per  lb . 
Air  chemically  necessary  per  lb. 

20,500 

189 
108.5 

300 

20,300 
187 
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Heat  value  of  ideal  mixture— 
B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.* 

fuel  to  give  best  reaulta — in 
cu.ft 

Heat  value  of  actual  mixture — 

Ideal  and  Actual,  was  calculated  oi 


ethyl  or  grain  akokol  (CiHtO),  which  can  be  made  from  com,  rye, 
rice,  molasses,  beets,  or  potatoes,  by  a  process  of  fermentation  and 
distillation ;  and  (2)  tnethyl  or  wood  alcohol  {CHS),  which  is  obtained  , 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Grain  alcohol  is  that 
which  is  present  in  alcoholic  beverages;  wood  alcohol  is  a  virulent 
poison.  Denatured  alcohol  is  grain  alcohol  which  has  been  ren- 
dered unpalatable  and  unfit  for  consumption  by  the  addition  of 
wood  alcohol  and  a  httle  benzine  or  other  substance.  The  common 
composition  of  denatured  alcohol  is  100  volumes  of  grain  alcohol 
mixed  with  10  volumes  of  wood  alcohol  and  §  volume  of  benzine. 
This  substance  contains  within  itself  some  of  the  oxygen  which  is 
necessary  for  its  combustion.  It  gives  up  about  11,800  B.t.u.  per 
pound  on  burning,  which  is  not  much  more  than  one-half  as  much 
heat  per  pound  as  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Data  on  Liquid  Fuels.  Table  VIII  gives  the  lower  heat  value 
in  B.t.u.  per  pound;  the  volume  of  air,  chemically  and  actually  neces- 
sary, per  pound  of  fuel;  and  the  heat  value  of  the  ideal  and  actual 
explosive  mixture  in  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot,  for  the  more  common 
liquid  fuels. 
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EXPLOSIVE  MIXTURES 
Proportions  of  Oas  and  Air  for  Various  Fuels.  An  important 
characteristic  of  a  fuel  is  its  explosibility  with  an  excess  or  deficiency 
of  air.  It  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  regulate  the  air  supply  to 
an  engine  so  that  there  shall  always  be  present  exactly  the  amount 
chemically  necessary.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  fuel  is  best 
which  will  permit  the  largest  variation  of  the  ratio  of  air  to  fuel  . 
without  failure  to  ignite.  Coal  gas,  which  unites  with  5  to  7  times 
its  own  volume  of  air,  will  ignite — at  atmospheric  pressure — with 
any  amount  of  air  between  4  and  12  times  its  own  volume;  water  gas 
(uncarbureted) ,  using 
3.9  times  its  own  volume 
of  air,  will  ignite  between 
the  limits  of  0.5  and  7 
times  its  own  volume. 
That  is,  an  engine  using 
uncarbureted  water  gas 
will  function  under  a 
much  larger  variation  of 
the  ratio  of  air  to  gas 
than  will  a  toal-gas  en- 
gine. To  get  complete 
combustion,  the  air  sup- 
ply must  always  be  some- 
what in  excess  of  that 
chemically  necessary.  If 
it  is  much  in  excess  of  that  amount,  the  combustion  may  be  com- 
plete, but  it  will  be  slower  and  will  not  give  such  good  efficiencies. 
Explosibility  of  Various  Proportions  of  Coal  Gas.  The  curves. 
Fig.  14,  are  for  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air  at  atmospheric  pressure 
exploded  in  a  closed  vessel.  They  show  the  effect  of  the  ratio  of  air 
to  gas  on  the  maximum  pressure  obtained  by  the  explosion,  and  on 
the  time  it  takes  the  mixture  to  reach  its  maximum  pressure.  It  is 
seen  that  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  gas  to  about  6^  parts  of  air  gives  the 
maximum  pressure  92  pounds,  absolute;  and  also  that  the  same,  or  a 
slightly  stronger  mixture,  gives  the  minimum  duration  of  the  explo- 
sion, a  duration  in  the  neighborhood  of  .04  of  a  second.  With  the 
weakest  mixture,  the  time  required  to  reach  maximum  pressure — 
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TABLE  IX 
Limits  of  Proportion  for  Explosive  Air-Oas  Mixtures 


PtsCBHtOrOAS 


[>  MlITCBC  BT  VOLDUI 


Cafbon  monoxide 

I^dn^en 

MiethaDe 

Ethane 

Ethylene 

Acetylene 

Peotane 

Bensene 

[86^  BaumiS 
Gasoline hi"  Baum4 

165"  Baumg 

Alcohol  (95.14%  by  weight) 

Ether 

Water  gas. 

Coal  ^6  

Illununating  gas 

Blue  oil  gas 


1.54 
1.54 
1.31 


74.95 
66.4 
12.8 
22.0 


4.76 
4.78 
4.76 
13.65 
7.7 
52.3 
18.4 
IS.l 


which  i3  approximately  the  time  required  for  complete  combustion 
— is  about  one-half  second.  As  a  small  gas  engine  may  rmi  at  360 
revolutions  per  minute,  or  6  revolutions  per  second,  there  ia  only 
TF  of  a  second  available  for  each  stroke;  and  consequently  an 
explosion  requiring  ^  of  a  second  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

Effect  of  Compression  on  the  Explosion.  The  compression  of 
the  charge,  which  takes  place  in  all  gas  engines,  makes  the  pressure  of 
the  explosion  much  greater,  and  its  duration  less,  than  those  shown 
in  Fig.  14.    With  a  compression  to  60  pounds  of  the  best  mixture  of 
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coal  gas  and  air,  the  explosion  in  a  small  engine  may  be  complete  in 
about  .01  of  a  second.  With  gasoline,  the  time  is  even  shorter. 
Table  IX  gives  the  limiting  proportions,  or  percentages,  of  gas  in 
explosive  mixtures,  between  which  the  mixture  is  combustible,  for 
the  various  fuels  and  constituent  gases.  Table  X  gives  the  limits 
for  mixtures  of  combustible  gas  and  air  for  four  temperatures, 
between  59  and  572  degrees  F.,  for  the  more  common  of  the  constitu- 
ent gases  and  for  illuminating  gas. 

FUEL-MIXING  DEVICES 

Process  of  Carburetioii.  In  order  to  make  an  explosive  mixture 
of  a  liquid  fuel  with  air,  it  b  necessary  first  to  convert  the  liquid  fuel 
into  a  vapor  or  gas.  The  lighter  distillates — gasoline,  naphtha, 
etc.,  are  easily  vaporized;  the  illuminating  oils  offer  some  difficulty; 
the  fuel  or  crude  oils  are  still  more  difficult. 

The  cycle  of  operations  through  which  the  engine  goes,  and  the 
general  structure  of  the  engine,  may  be  the  same  for  all  these  oils  as 
for  the  gas  engines  already  discussed ;  the  only  essential  difference  is 
in  the  addition  of  devices  for  supplying  the  oil  to  the  cylinder,  and  for 
its  preparatory  treatment. 

With  the  lighter  oils,  the  apparatus  for  vaporizing  the  oil  is 
called  a  carbureter;  with  the  heavier  oils,  a  vaporizer. 

The  vaporization  of  gasoline  is  effected  by  bringing  the  current 
of  air  that  is  on  its  way  to  the  cylinder,  over,  through,  or  in  some 
other  way,  into  intimate  contact  with  the  gasoline.  A  ^ven  volume 
of  air  will  take  up  an  amount  of  gasoline  which  depends  on  the  com- 
position of  the  gasoline,  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  gastHine,  and 
the  humidity  of  the  air.  When  it  has  taken  up  its  charge  of  gasoline 
vapor,  the  air  is  said  to  be  "carbureted".  The  lighter  (and  more 
volatile)  the  gasoline,  the  more  of  it  will  be  vaporized  by  a  given 
volume  of  air;  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  gasoline,  the 
more  gasoline  is  evaporated;  also,  the  drier  the  air,  the  greater  is  its 
capacity  for  taking  up  the  gasoline. 

Avoiding  Selective  Evaporation.  Gasoline  is  a  mixture  of  many 
components;  and  on  the  passage  of  air  over  a  surface  of  gasoline,  the 
more  volatile  components  vaporize  first,  leaving  a  residue,  which 
becomes  denser  and  denser  and  which  gives  off  vapor  at  a  constantly 
decreasing  rate.     As  it  is  desired  that  all  of  the  gasoline  should  be 
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used  in  all  engines,  and  that  there  should  be  no  variation  in  the 
composition  of  the  carbureted  air,  this  selective  evaporation  has  to 
be  prevented.  The  process  of  vaporization  of  the  gasoline  necessi- 
tates the  supply  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  partly  from  the 
air  and  partly  from  the  body  of  the  fluid.  This  results  in  a  cooling 
of  the  gasoline,  which  in  turn  diminishes  the  rate  of  vaporization. 
In  cases  where  the  arrangements  are  such  that  this  cooling  of  the 
body  of  the  oil  by  vaporization  is  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
heat  from  outside — either  from  the  exhaust  gases  or  the  jacket 
water — to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  heat.  The  necessary  amount  of 
heat  for  the  vaporization  of  gasoline  is  small  and  can  be  taken  from 
the  jacket  water. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  all  cases  to  supply  heat  from  out- 
side to  the  carbureter.  There  are  many  devices  by  which  selective 
evaporation  and  the  cooling  of  the  body  of  the  gasoline  can  be 
entirely  prevented,  but  even  with  such  devices  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gasoline  somewhat,  so  as 
to  increase  its  volatility. 

In  Table  XI  are  shown  average  fractional  distillates  for  gasoline 
and  kerosene,  and  the  temperatures  at  which  they  are  given  off. 
The  cMilumn  headed  "Tenths"  refers  to  tenths  by  volume  of  the  orig- 
inal fuel  evaporated  between  the  temperature  limits  given  in  the 
next  column. 
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Air  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  has  passed  over  or  through 
the  ordinary  gasoline  of  commerce,  and  is  consequently  saturated 
with  the  vapor  of  the  gasoline — that  is,  contains  as  much  gasoline 
vapor  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  carry — is  too  rich  in  fiiel  to  be  explo- 
sive. If  the  temperatures  are  low  or  the  gasoline  dense,  this  may 
not  be  the  case.  It  is  necessary,  with  such  rich  mixtures,  to  add 
more  air  to  the  carbureted  air  in  order  to  get  an  explosion  in  the 
cylinder;  or,  at  any  rate,  even  if  an  explosion  is  possible,  in  order  to 
get  an  economical  performance  of  the  engine.  Such  admixture  of 
air  with  the  carbureted  air  may  take  place  either  at  the  cylinder  or 
in  the  carbureter  itself. 

CARBURETERS 
Types  lor  Automobile  and  Motor-Boat  Work 
Classification.    The  carbureters  used  for  automobiles  or  motor 
boats  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  method  by 
which  the  air  and  gasoline  are 
brought  into  contact. 

Surface  Carbureters.  In  the 
surface  tji)e  of  carbureter,  air  is 
made  to  pass  over  a  gasoline  sur- 
face, or  an  extended  surface 
wetted  with  gasoline.  The  most 
simple  form  is  a  wick  or  flannel 
carbureter,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  15,  The  air,  entering  at  a, 
is  forced  by  the  sheet-metal  spiral 
c  c  to  pursue  a  spiral  path  till  it 
gets  to  the  center  of  the  car- 
bureter, when  it  escapes  from  b. 
The  metal  spiral  has  flannel  on 
its  surface,  and  the  whole  vessel 
,  passing  through  the  carbureter, 
comes  in  contact  with  an  extended  gasoline  and  gasoline-wetted  sur- 
face, and  is  thereby  saturated  with  vapor.  The  objections  to  this  . 
type  are:  (1)  selective  evaporation  and  (2)  cooling  of  the  mass  by 
the  vaporization. 

Bubbling  Carbureters.  In  the  bubbling  'type  of  carbureter,  air  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  moderate  depth  of  gasoline,  and,  in  bubbling 
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through  it,  becomes  saturated.  The  same  objection  holds  as  with 
the  surface  carbureter.  Both  these  types  are  now  superseded 
by  the  third  type. 

Spray  Carbureters.  With  the  spray  type  of  carbureter  the  amount 
of  gasoline  required  for  carbureting  during  one  admission  to  the  cylin- 
der is  sprayed  into  the  entering  air,  being  thereby  partly  vaporized 
and  partly  atomized,  and  consequently  is  carried  into  the  cylinder 
partly  as  a  vapor,  partly  as  a  liquid.  In  consequence  of  its  separar 
tion  from  the  main  body  of  the  gasoline,  there  is  no  cooling  action  on 
the  mass  of  the  gasoline  by  the  vaporization,  and  no  alteration  in  its 
composition  by  selective  evaporation.  If  heating  of  the  main  body 
of  the  gasoline  is  used,  it  is  in  order  to  increase  its  volatility  and  not 
to  make  up  for  cooling  by  vaporization. 

The  spraying  of  the  gasoline  must  occur  only  when  air  is  hemg 
drawn  into  the  cylinder;  consequently,  it  is  possible  and  usual  to 
make  the  spraying  result  from  the  action  of  the  suction  during  the 
admission  stroke. 

Schebler  Model  "D"  Carbureter.  In  the  most  common  forms 
of  carbureter  the  gasoline  is  kept  at  a  constant  level  by  means  of 
a  float.  In  Fig.  16  when  the  U-shaped  float  F — which  is  hinged  at 
J — falls,  it  lifts  the  needle  valve  H,  permitting  gasoline  to  enter  by 
gravity  from  the  reservoir,  through  G,  into  the  float  chamber  B. 
As  the  gasoline  rises  in  the  chamber,  it  lifts  the  cork  float  F  and 
closes  the  gasohne-admission  valve.  The  float  consequently  keeps 
the  gasoline  at  a  constant  level.  This  constant  level  is  a  httle  below 
the  outlet  of  the  spraying  nozzle  D.  Air  enters  the  carbureter  on 
each  suction  stroke  of  the  engine;  and,  passing  through  the  mixing 
chamber  C  with  considerable  velocity,  creates  a  slight  vacuum 
there,  sufficient  to  suck  gasoline  up  through  the  spraying  nozzle  and 
to  cause  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  gasoline  with  the  air.  The 
amount  of  gasoline  admitted  is  controlled  by  the  needle  valve  E. 

Air  Supply  Adjiistment.  This  carbureter  has  another  feature 
in  common  with  most  automobile  carbureters — namely,  a  device  for 
automatically  adjusting  the  opening  for  the  air  supply- as  the  engine 
speed  changes.  The  compensating  air  valve  A  remains  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  when  the  engine  is  going  at  its  lowest  speed.  As  the 
speed  increases,  the  velocity  of  the  air  through  the  carbureter  is 
greater,  and  consequently  the  vacuum  in  the  mixing  chamber  is 
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increased.  This  results  in  an  opening  of  the  valve  A  against  die 
resistance  of  the  spring  0,  to  an  extent  which  depends  on  the  engine 
speed.  At  the  same  time,  the  increased  vacuum  in  C  increases  the 
gasoline  flow  through  D.  The  increase  of  both  air  and  gasoline 
should  be  in  the  same  proportion  so  that,  when  once  adjusted  for  a 
good  mixture,  the  variation  in  speed  of  the  engine  should  not  alter 
that  mixture.    The  adjusting  screw  M  varies  the  tension  on  the 


spring  0,  and  by  this  means  the  amount  of  air  valve  A  opening  can 
be  regulated.  The  throttle  valve  K,  worked  by  the  lever  JP,  controls 
the  amount  of  the  carbureted  air  going  to  the  engine.  The  Pushing 
pin  or  tickler  V,  when  pushed  down,  keeps  the  float  depressed  and 
permits  gasoline  to  flow  through  D  into  the  mixing  chamber  C  before, 
starting,  so  as  to  insure  the  admission  of  an  explosive  mixture  to  the 
cylinder  when  starting  up. 

This  type  of  carbureter  is  used  on  constant-speed  engines,  such 
as  two-cycle  marine  engines,  single-  and  twoH?ylinder,  two-  and 
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four-cycle  farm  engines,  where  extremely  low  throttling  13  not 
required. 

Schebler  Model  "L"  Carbureter.  The  Schebler  carbureter 
shown  in  Fig,  17  is  used  for  automobile  and  other  engines  where  low 
throttling  and  extremely  variable  speeds  are  required.  In  this  car- 
bureter independent  adjustments  of  the  gasoline  feed  for  the  idling, 
the  half-open,  and  the  full-open  positions  of  the  throttle  are  pro- 
vided. The  air  passage  K  is  in  the  form  of  a  Venturi  nozzle  with 
the  gasoline  nozzle  L  located  at  the  throat,  thus  insuring  maximum 


velocity  of  the  air  and  thorough  carbtiretion.  For  automobile 
engines,  the  auxiliary  air  valve  I  can  be  provided  with  a  dash  con- 
trol, so  that  the  amount  of  auxiliary  air  can  be  regulated  from  the 
seat  to  facilitate  starting  and  to  adjust  for  atmospheric  changes. 
The  auxiliary  air  valve  /,  the  gasoline  needle  valve  B,  and  throttle 
lever  screw  F  are  adjusted  at  low  speed,  as  in  the  case  of  Model 
"D".  The  dials  and  screws  D  and  E  give  the  intermediate  and 
high-speed  adjustments  by  raising  or  lowering  the  height  of  the 
spring  track  G  at  the  corresponding  throttle-opening  positions. 
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The  needle  valve  B  is  thus  raised  more  or  less  by  its  roller  H,  which 
climbs  the  spring  cam  track  G  as  the  throttle  is  opened. 

Sdiebler  Model  "R"  Carbureter.  The  carbureter,  shown  in 
Fig.  18  is  designed  with  an  adjustment  for  low  speed.  As  the  speed 
of  the  motor  increases,  the  auxiliary  air  valve  opens  and  raises  the 
gasoline  needle,  thus  automatically  increasing  the  amount  of  fuel. 
This  carbureter  has  two  adjustments — the  low-speed  needle  adjust- 
ment, which  is  made  by  turning  the  air-valve  cap  A,  and  an  adjust- 
ment on  the  air-valve  spring  for  changing  its  tension  by  means  of 
the  screw  F.  In  this 
carbureter,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious type,  the  gasoline 
nozzle  is  located  at  the 
throat  of  aVenturi  nozzle. 
Holley  Model  "H" 
Carbureter.  The  Hol- 
ley carbureter,  Fig-  19, 
has  some  special  fea- 
tures. In  this  carbureter 
the  fuel  enters  the  float 
chamber  through  a 
strainer  disk  A  and  a 
■  float  valve  B,  under  the 
action  of  the  cork  float 
C.  It  passes  from  the 
float  chamber  D  into  the 
nozzle  well  E  through  a 
passage  F.  It  then  enters 
the  nozzle  G  through  the  holeff,  and  rises  past  the  needle  valve  7,  to 
a  level  which  just  submerges  the  lower  end  of  a  small  tube  J,  which 
has  its  outlet  at  the  edge  of  the  throttle  disk. 

Throttling  Device.  Cranking  the  engine,  with  the  throttle  kept 
nearly  closed,  causes  a  flow  of  air  through  the  tube  /  and  its  throt- 
tling plug  K.  But,  as  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  is  submei^ed  in  fuel 
with  the  engine  at  rest,  the  act  of  cranking  primes  the  motor.  With 
the  motor  turning  over  under  its  own  power,  flow  through  the  tube 
J  takes  place  at  high  velocity,  thus  causing  the  fuel  entering  the  tube 
with  the  air  to  be  thoroughly  atomized  upon  its  exit  from  the  small 
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opening  at  the  throttle  edge.    This  tube  is  called  the  'low-speed 
tube"  because,  for  starting  and  for  idle  running,  all  of  the  fuel  and 
most  of  the  air  in  the  working 
mixture  are  taken  through  it. 

As  the  throttle  opening  is 
increased,  a  considerable  volume 
of  air  moves  through  the  passage 
bounded  by  the  conical  walls  L 
of  the  so-called  strangling  tube. 
In  its  passage  into  the  stran- 
gling tube,  the  air  assumes  an 
annular,  converging-stream  form, 
and  attains  its  highest  velocity 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  stand- 
pipe  M,  set  on  to  the  body  of 
the  nozzle  piece  G.  The  pressure 
in  the  air  stream  is  consequently 
lowest  at  the  same  point,  and 
there  is  a  pressure  difference  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  open-  "«roii,  a,icmsa» 
inga  of  the  pipe  M,  causing 
ms  to  flow  through  it  from 
bottom  to  top. 

With  very  small  throt- 
tle opening,  the  action 
through  the  standpipe  (aii 
passing  downward  through 
the  series  of  openings  N  in 
the  standpipe  supporting 
bridge)  keeps  the  nozzle  cup 
cleaned  out,  the  fuel  passing 
directly  from  the  needle 
opening  into  the  entrance 

of  the  standpipe.  pig.  20.    Holley  CsrhureUr,  Model  "G" 

Holley  Model  "Q"  Car-  (^""""w "/  »°'^i'  B'oihe,.  c^pa-.^.  DHron.  Michigan 
bureter.  The  mode  of  operation  of  the  carbureter  shown  in  Fig.  20  is 
identical  with  that  of  Fig.  19.   Its  chief  differences  are  structural  ones. 
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From  the  float  chamber  the  gasoline  passes  through  the  ports 
E  to  the  nozzle  orifice,  which  is  controlled  by  the  end  of  the  needle  F. 
The  float  level  is  so  set  that  the  gasoline  line  rises  past  the 
needle  valve  F  and  sufl5ciently  fills  the  cup  G  to  submerge  the  lower 
end  of  the  small  tube  H.  Drilled  passages  in  the  casting  connect 
the  upper  end  of  this  tube  with  an  outlet  at  the  edge  of  the  throttle 
disk. 

Fuel  issuing  past  the  needle  valve  F  is  immediately  picked  up 
by  the  main  air  stream  at  the  point  of  the  latter's  highest  velocity, 
giving  thorough  atomiza- 
tion  of  the  fuel. 

The  lever  'L  operates 
the  throttle  in  the  mixture 
outlet,  and  a  larger  disk, 
with  its  lever  S,  is  a  spring- 
returned  strangler  valve  in 
the  air  intake,  for  facili- 
tating starting  in  extreme- 
ly cold  weather. 

Kingston  Floating- 
Ball  Carbureter.  The  car- 
bureter shown  in  Fig.  21 
differs  from  that  of  Fig.  19, 
in  that  the  fuel  nozzle  J 
forms  a  cup,  from  which 
the  fuel  is  picked  up  as 
aos^omo.i  naxanj  ^^^  ^j^  passcs  arouod  the 

nozzle  on  its  way  through  the  Venturi  tube,  and  while  the  air  has 
its  greatest  velocity.  Another  point  of  difference  is  that  auxiliary 
air  is  admitted  to  the  carbureted  air  through  ports  in  the  mixing 
chamber,  which  are  covered  by  the  bronze  balls  L,  and  which  are 
opened  by  the  suction  of  the  engine  in  correct  proportion  as  the 
engine  speed  varies,  floating  at  high  speeds. 

Kingston  Model  "V"  Carbureter.  In  the  carbureter  of  Fig.  22 
the  gasoline  is  evaporated  by  causing  the  air  stream  to  impinge 
sharply  on  a  well  of  fuel,  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  being  gov- 
erned automatically  by  causing  the  volume  of  fuel  in  this  well  to 
increase  or  diminish  as  the  velocity  of  the  air  stream  is  less  or  greater. 
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Air  enters  at  the  choke  throttle  and  passes  down  and  up  through  the 
U-shaped  mixing  tube.  Gasoline  enters  from  the  float  chamber, 
through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  controlled  by  the  adjust- 
able needle  valve.    The  normal  gasoline  level  is  slightly  below  the 


,  and  Cornpani/,  Kakomo,  Indiana 

top  of  this  well.  At  this  point  the  air  passage  is  constricted,  thereby 
increasing  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  As  the  motor  speed  increases, 
the  volume  of  fuel  in  the  well  is  gradually  diminished,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  an  over-rich  mixture.    At  the  highest  speeds 
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the  well  is  wiped  completely  dry,  and  an  ordinary  spray  takes  its 
place.  Some  of  the  air  admitted  at  the  air  inlet  does  not  pass  over 
the  well,  but  is  by-passed  through  ports — covered  by  bronze  balls 
as  in  the  previous  carbureter — into  the  carbureted  air.  To  start, 
the  choke  throttle  is  closed,  and  the  increased  suction  lifts  the  gaso- 
line out  of  the  well,  thus  priming  the  engine. 

Strombei^  Carbureters.    The  carbureters  shown  in  Figs.  23, 24, 
and  25  differ  little  in  general  details  from  those  already  described, 


the  chief  difference  being  that,  instead  of  a  needle-valve-controlled 
spray  nozzle,  they  are  equipped  with  a  nozzle  of  fixed  opening, 
and  the  feed  can  be  adjusted  only  by  removing  the  nozzle  and 
substituting  another  with  a  different  opening.  The  opening  of  the 
auxiliary  air  valve  E  is  resisted  by  two  springs.  One  of  these,  G, 
is  not  in  tension  when  the  valve  is  closed — in  fact,  there  must  always 
be  at  least  ^  inch  between  the  spring  and  the  spring  washer  while 
the  engine  is  running  light.  Only  a  single  spring,  therefore,  is 
operating  during  the  first  part  of  the  opening  of  the  valve  while  the 
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en^ne  is  running  at  low  speed  and  the  suction  is  low.  When  the 
engine  speeds  up,  however,  the  suction  is  increased,  the  valve  open- 
ing is  increased,  and  the  second  spring  comes  into  action  and  resists 
the  further  opening  of  the  valve.  By  adjusting  the  tension  on  these 
springs  the  carbureters  will  operate  equally  well  throughout  the 
range  of  speed  of  the  engine.  In  the  carbureter  of  Fig.  24,  the 
Venturi  tube  is  jacketed  by  the  hot  water  from  the  engine  jackets 
to  assist  in  the  vaporization.  Fig.  23  shows  a  single-nozzle  car- 
bureter, while  the  carbureters  of  Figs.  24  and  25  have  double  jets. 
The  primary  nozzle  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  23,  while  the  auxiliary 
nozzle  is  located  between  the  auxiliary  air  valve  and  the  mixing 
chamber.  In  Fig.  24,  the  flow  from  the  auxiliary  nozzle  is  regu- 
lated by  a  needle  valve,  the  amount  of  opening  being  determined 
by  the  amount  of  opening  of  the  auxiliary  air  valve.  In  Fig.  25  the 
nozzle  is  a  plain  spray  nozzle  with  a  fixed  opening,  which,  as  the  feed 
is  regulated  by  the  suction,  must  be  changed  to  adjust  the  auxiliary 
feed. 

Types  for  Slow-Speed  Stationary  Engines 

Qeneral  Characteristics.  The  carbureters  generally  used  in  the 
relatively  large  and  slow-speed 
stationary  engines  are  quite 
different  from  those  practically 
in  universal  use  in  small  high- 
speed automobile  and  motor- 
boatengines.  In  the  latter  case, 
compactness,  simplicity,  and 
the  absence  of  a  gasoline  pump 
(an  appliance  not  easy  to  keep 
tight)  are  secured.  The  same 
type  of  carbureter,  however,  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  sta- 
tionary engine,  where  larger 
volumes  of  carbureted  air  are 
required  at  longer  intervals 
Fig.  26.   Nash  Ciubu™i«r  instead  of  Small   volumes  at 

short  intervals. 
Nash  Carbureter.    The  carbureter  shown  in  Fig.  26  is  a  simple 
rigid  cast-iron  device,  cylindrical  in  form,  with  a  water  jacket.    The 
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gasoline  is  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  carbureter,  falls  over  baffle 
plates,  and  is  partly  vaporized.     Air  drawn  through  the  car- 


bureter by  the  suction- in  the  cylinder  meets '  gasoline  vapor  and  is 
saturated  by  it.  The  carbureted  air  goes  from  the  top  of  the  car- 
bureter to  the  en^ne,  while  any  unvaporized  gasoline  drains  to 


the  suction  side  of  the  gasoline  pump  and  is  returned  later  to  the 
carbureter.  The  water  jacket  has  circulating  through  it  some  of 
the  heated  jacket-water  from  the  cylinder. 
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The  spray  method  of  carbureting  air  is  sometimes  used  in 
stationary  engines,  although  the  carbureter  itself  is  usually  of  a  some- 
what different  type  from  the  Sohebler,  Holley,  Kingston  and  others 
which   have   been  already  described  in  detail    on   pages   05   to 
74.     A  typical  arrangement  is  illustrated 
in  Figs.  27  and  28,  which  show  the  wh6le 
arrangement  of  a  gasoline  plant  and  details 
of  the  fuel  injector.    The  gasoline  tank  is 
buried  below  the  floor  level  and  outside  the 
buildirg,  in  order  to  reduce  the  danger  in 
case  of  fire  or  explosion,  and  also  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  gasoline  from  the  pipes  when 
the  engine  is  not  running.    The  gasoline  is 
taken  through  a  strainer  near  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  and  through  the  suction  pipe 
by  the  action  of  a  gasoline  pump,  which  is 
^Qfljed   frQU,   thg   camshaft.     It   is    then 
forced  through  the  control  valve  A,  and  is  sprayed  into  the  air  pipe 
B  through  the  jet  C  whenever  the  fuel-admission  valve  D  opens. 
A  vertical  branch  of  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  gasoline  pump  has 
an  overflow  connecting  with  the  tank.    The  pump  always  delivers 
more  gasoline  than  is  re- 
quired, the  excess  being 
returned    to    the    tank 
through     the     overflow 
pipe.    This  maintains  a 
cojistant  pressure  of  the 
gasoline,  depending  only 
on  the  constant  overflow 
level.  With  a  given  open- 
ing of  the  control  valve  A, 
and  a  constant  head  on 
the  gasoline,  the  amount 
■     of  gasoline  admitted  each 
time  remains  constant. 
Fairbanks-Morse  Model  "T"  Carbureter.    Another  carbureter, 
or  vaporizer,  which  is  used  on  stationary  and  portable  farm  engines, 
is  shown  in  Figs.  29  and  30,     The  fuel — kerosene,  ga'soline,  naph- 


Hg.  30.  : 
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tha,  or  benzine — is  supplied  to  the  reservoir  by  a  pump,  driven  from 
the  camshaft  of  the  engine,  and  is  maintained  at  a  constant  level 
in  this  reservoir  by  means  of  an  overflow  weir,  whose  discharge  is 
piped  to  the  fuel  tank.  The  fuel  nozzle  leading  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  air-inlet  pipe,  is  above 
the  level  of  the  fuel  in  the  reser- 
voir,   so    that    the    feeding 

accomplished  by  the  suction  of  ,^^^  ^^^"^"^^  Q""}' 

the  engine,  and  there  is  no  pyossi- 
bility  of  fuel  flowing  when  the 
engine  is  shut  down.  The  open- 
ing of  the  nozzle  is  hand-regu- 
lated by  a  needle  valve,  and  is 

,  1111  ^  31,    GuoUde  Strainer 

also  governor-regulated  by  the 

mixture  valve  on  the  discharge  side  of  the  nozzle  to  keep  it  correct 

throughout  the  range  of  load. 

Great  care  must  be  taken,  by  the  use  of  suitable  strainers,  that 
no  solid  foreign  matter  gets  into  the  oil  supply  pipe ;  otherwise  there 
is  great  liability  to  obstruction  of  the  flow.  A  strainer  for  an  auto- 
mobile engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  31.  Owing  to  its  more  rapid  explo- 
sion, and  to  the  greater  richness  of  the  explosive  charge,  a  gasoline 
engine  will  develop  more  power  than  a  gas  engine  of  the  same  size, 
even  when  the  latter  uses  natural  gas. 

VAPORIZERS 
Type  for  Denatured  Alcohol 
Volatility  and  Fuel  Value  of  Denatured  Alcohol.  The  carbu- 
reters described  in  the  preceding  pages  can  be  used  only  for  the  more 
volatile  hquid  fuels — liquid  fuels  with  a  low  boiling  point — such  as 
gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  etc.  The  less  volatile  liquid  fuels — 
liquid  fuels  with  a  high  boiling  point — must  be  vaporized  at  a  higher 
temperature  by  the  addition  of  heat  before  or  during  their  mixture 
with  air.  Denatured  alcohol  is  intermediate  between  gasoline  and 
kerosene  in  its  volatility.  The  amount  of  vapor  which  it  gives  off 
to  air  that  passes  over  it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  give  an  explo- 
sive mixture  if  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and  alcohol  are  above 
70°  F.  With  an  ordinary  spray  carbureter,  a  considerable  excess  of 
alcohol  may  be  sent  to  the  cyUnder,  as  such  carbureters  act  also  as 
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atomizers.  If  alcohol  is  supplied  in  considerable  excess,  there  may 
still  be  good  explosions,  as  the  range  of  explosibility  is  very  great. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  gasoline  spray  carbureters  can  be  used  for 
alcohol  if  the  spray  orifices  are  enlarged.  The  weight  and  volume 
of  denatured  alcohol  required  to  develop  a  given  power  in  an  engine, 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  of  gasoline  for  the  same 
power;  and  therefore,  if  a  gasoline  engine  is  to  be  used  with  alcohol, 
the  orifices  in  the  carbureter  or  other  spraying  devices  have  to  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  admit  a  greater  volume  of  the  liquid.  Wood 
alcohol  cannot  be  used  by  itself  in  a  gas  engme,  as  it  corrodes  the 
cylinder. 

Special  Alcohol  Vaporizer.    A  special  vaporizer  for  alcohol  is 
shown  in  Fig.  32.    The  hot  exhaust  gases  enter  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  them,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  regulating  valve,  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  internal  pipe,  and  then  descend 
between  that  pipe  and  the  helical  cast- 
iron  vaporizer.    The  alcohol  is  admitted 
near  the  bottom  on  the  outside  of  the 
helix  and,  being  vaporized  by  the  heat, 
flows  upward  around  the  helix,  escaping 
to  the  motor  at  the  top  in  a  highly  super- 
heated state.     The  superheating  prevents 
any  condensation  of  the  alcohol  between 
the   vaporizer    and    the    cylinder.     Air 
enters  with  the  alcohol  vapor  as  indi- 
cated.   This  vaporizer  is  of  the  boiling 
type,  the  rate  of  boiling  being  determined 
by  the  volume  of  the  exhaust  gases  ad- 
Fi,.32.  Ai™hoiv.pori«r        mitted  to  the  helix. 
Recent  tests  have  demonstrated  that  any  gasoline  or  kerosene 
engine  can  operate  with  alcohol  without  any  structural  changes,  and 
that  about  1.8  times  as  much  alcohol  as  gasoline  is  required  to 
develop  the  same  power.     Alcohol  can  be  used  with  greater  com- 
pression, as  there  is  little  danger  of  pre-ignition  through  too  much 
compression,  on  account  of  its  comparatively  high  ignition  tempera- 
ture, and  also  because  it  is  always  mixed  with  some  water.    An 
alcohol  engine  can  be  made  to  give  somewhat  higher  power  than  a 
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gasoline  engine  of  the  same  size.  It  is  not  so  sensitive  to  maladjust- 
ment of  the  explosive  mixture;  that  is,  it  will  work  with  a  great 
range  of  strength  of  mixture,  and  it  does  not  accumulate  a  deposit  of 
carbon  inside  the  engine.  A  small  engine  of  good  design  should  use 
about  1.15  pounds  of  alcohol  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour;  of 
gasoline,  0.7  poimd. 

Types  for  Kerosene  and  Heavier  Fuels 

General  Method  of  Vaporization.  There  are  two  ways  of  pre- 
paring heavier  oils,  such  as  kerosene,  .crude  oil,  or  fuel  t>il,  for  com- 
bustion in  an  engine:  (1)  by  preliminary  vaporization;  (2)  by  spray- 
ing the  liquid  in  an  atomized  condition  into  a  cylinder  containing 
compressed  air  in  a  high  state  of  compression  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, as  in  the  Diesel  engine.  If  a  vaporizer  is  used,  it  is  heated  either 
by  exhaust  gases  on  the  outside,  or  by  the  explosion  taking  place 
within  it.  It  requires  always  a  preliminary  heating  before  the 
engine  can  be  started — unless  the  engine  is  started  with  gasoline — 
and  consequently  is  not  so  quickly  put  in  action  as  a  gasoline  engine. 
The  vaporization  of  the  heavier  oil  differs  from  that  of  gasoline  in 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  process  of  carburetion.  It  is  often  a 
process  of  boiling,  the  mixing  with  the  air  required  for  combustion 
being  subsequent  to  the  vaporization.  In  other  vaporizers  the  oil 
is  dropped  upon  a  hot  plate  at  the  desired  rate,  and  its  vapor  is  carried 
off  by  a  current  of  air  passing  over  the  plate  on  its  way  to  the  engine. 

The  principal  difficulty  with  all  the  vaporizers  of  the  hot-plate 
type  is  in  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  plate  within  the  proper 
limits.  If  the  plate  is  too  hot,  the  oil  decomposes  and  leaves 
a  deposit  of  carbon;  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  the  vaporization  is 
incomplete. 

Vaporizers  may  be  classified  as  extemtd  and  internal,  accord- 
ing as  the  vaporization  occurs  outside  the  engine  propwr  or  inside 
some  part  of  the  combustion  space. 

External  Vaporizers.  Kerosene  is  sometimes  broken  up  into 
a  fine  spray  by  a  current  of  air,  which  may  be  heated  by  the  hot 
exhaust  gases  before  being  carbureted,  and  is  then  sent  to  a  vaporizer 
before  being  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  In  the  vaporizer  the  car- 
bureted air  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  the  heat  of  the  exhaust 
gases  being  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  the  kerosene  is  converted 
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into  a  vapor.  Unless  the  kerosene  is  completely  vaporized  before 
admission  to  the  cylinder,  it  is  difficult  to  insure  its  complete  com- 
bustion. Some  of  the  liquid  kerosene  in  the  cylinder  may  decompose 
or  break  up  into  its  elements  as  a  result  of  the  very  high  temperature 


Fig.  33,     Detail: 


to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  carbon  will  then  deposit  itself  on  the 
piston  and  the  walls  of  the  clearance  space  as  a  hard  coating. 

Charter  Type  "fl"  Vaporizer  for  Kerosene  and  Distillates.  In 
Fig,  33  a  device  for  the  vaporization  of  kerosene  and  distillates  is 
shown.  In  this  device  the  air  is  heated  by  being  drawn  through  a 
drum  surrounding  the  exhaust  manifokl,  and  is  drawn  past  the 
vaporizer  nozzle.    The  fuel  in  the  reservoir  is  kept  at  a  constaui 
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level,  which  is  lower  than  the  vaporizer  nozzle,  by  means  of  an 
overflow  weir,  so  that  the  spraying  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
suction  of  the  engine.  The  mixture  proportions  are  regulated  by  a 
hand-adjusted  valve — seating  against  the  end  of  the  spray  hole — 
the  flat  end  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  aids  in  breaking  up  the  fuel  into 
fine  particles.  Immediately  above  the  inlet  valve  is  located  a  nozzle 
for  the  injection  of  hot  water  from  the  engine  jacket  into  the 
mixture,  the  amount  of  water  injection  being  regulated  by  a  hand- 
operated  valve.  This  water  injection  reduces  the  amount  of  carbon 
deposits  in  the  engine  and  permits  of  a  higher  compression  being 
used  without  pre-ignition, 

Unless  the  vapwrization  is  perfect  before  the  cqpibustion  starts, 
the  unvaporized  portion  of  the  oil  is  broken  down  by  the  heat  and 
deposits  carbon  in  the  engine.    In  vaporizing,  the  heat  should  always 


be  high  enough  to  vaporize  all  the  oil,  but  never  high  enough  to 
decompose  it.  If  steam  or  water  vapor  is  present  during  the  com- 
bustion the  heat  may  be  kept  low  enough  to  prevent  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  oil,  due  to  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  superheating  and 
dissociation  of  the  water  vapor  into  its  elements,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  These  elements  combine  again  when  the  temperature  has 
fallen  sufficiently  during  expansion  to  permit  of  it  and  give  back  the 
heat  absorbed. 

Vaporizers  for  Crude  Oil.  Another  example  of  the  external 
vaporizer  is  shown  in  Fig.  34,  as  used  for  California  crude  oil.  The 
hot  exhaust  gases  circulate  outside  the  inclined  vaporizer;  crude  oil 
is  admitted  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  vapor  is  taken  away  from  the 
same  end.  A  revolving  cleaner  permits  the  removal,  during  opera- 
tion, of  the  accumulated  deposit. 

In  another  vaporizer.  Fig.  35,  the  exhaust  from  the  engine 
entering  at  A  heats  up  a  stationary  drum  and  goes  oft  through  a 
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pipe  B.  The  oil  to  be  vaporized  is  fed  from  a  pipe  F  into  the  chan- 
nels or  buckets  of  the  rotating  generating  drum  C.  This  drum  is 
driven  by  the  engine  at  a  speed  of  about  one-half  revolution  per 
minute. 

The  drum  C  is  heated  by  radiation  from  the  stationary  drum 
and  rotates  so  as  to  carry  the  fresh  oil  on  to  and  over  the  top  of  the 
drum,  where  the  more  volatile  parts  are  driven  off.  The  vapors 
pass  around  the  central  exhaust  pipe  B,  and  are  superheated  by  it 
on  their  way  to  the  engine  through  the  pipe  D.  The  air  required 
for  combustion  enters  at  E,  and  is  heated  and  mixed  with  the  vapors. 
The  unvaporized  part  of  the  oil  drops,  as  the  drum  rotates,  into  the 
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reservoir  at  the  base  of  the  vaporizer,  and  is  automatically  drained. 
With  this  kind  of  vaporizer  there  is  little  chance  of  decomposition 
of  the  oil  by  reason  of  high  temperatures;  on  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  a  crude  oil  will  go  off  unused. 

Internal  Vaporizers.  Fairbanks-Morse  Kerosene  Atomizer.  The 
internal  vaporizer  is  always  a  part  of  the  combustion  space  of  the 
engine.  The  device  shown  in  Fig.  36  is  a  kerosene  atomizer  used 
in  connection  with  two-oycle  marine  engines,  and  is  attached  to  the 
by-pass  leading  from  the  crankcase  to  the  inlet  port  of  the  cylinder. 
A  float  chamber  is  attached  to  the  by-pass  at  its  head,  with  a  nozzle 
tip  entering  the  by-pass  at  E.  The  by-pass  A  is  so  shaped  as  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  nozzle  with  its  smallest  area  at  B,  so  that  the  velocity 
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of  the  air  passing  from  the  crankcase  to  the  combustion  chamber 
is  a  maximum  at  that  point.  This  increase  in  velocity  causes  a 
decrease  In  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  B 
as  compared  with  the  air  at  C.  This 
difference  in  pressure  is  used  for  inject- 
ing the  fuel.  At  the  point  K  there  Is  a 
passage  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
float  chamber  and  the  by-pass,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  air  pressure  in  the  float 
chamber  the  same  as  that  at  C.  When 
air  is  going  from  the  crankcase  to  the 
cylinder,  the  pressure  in  the  float  cham- 
ber is  greater  than  at  B  and  is  sufficient 

to  force  a  jet  of  fuel  through  the  nozzle  E.       ^%if^^  xe^aal^^^ 
The  nozzle  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 

or.rushing  air,  so  that  the  fuel  is  broken  up  or  atomized,  entering  the 
combustion  chamber  as  a  fine  spray.  The  mixture  strikes  a  hot  baffle 
on  the  piston  and  is  there  vaporized.     The  most  common  internal 
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vaporizer  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  37-a.  A  combustion  chamber  or  vapor- 
izer is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  communicates  with  it 
through  a  narrow  neck.  The  outer  part  of  the  vaporizer  is  unjack- 
eted,  and  consequently  is  kept  at  a  good  red  heat  by  the  successive 
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explosions.  The  engine  follows  the  usual  four-stroke  cycle.  Du> 
ing  the  admission  stroke,  air  alone  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  while 
oil  is  injected  into  the  vaporizer  and  is  vaporized  there.  During  the 
return  stroke,  the  air  is  compressed  into  the  vaporizer,  mixes  with 
the  oil  vapor,  and  forms  an  explosive  mixture  which  is  ignited  by 
the  combined  effect  of  the  heat  due  to  compression  and  the  hot 
walls  of  the  combustion  chamber.  The  proportions  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  are  designed  so  that  the  explosion  does  not  occur 
until  near  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke.  The  fuel  supply  is 
regulated  by  the  governor,  which  controls  a  by-pass  permitting  part 
of  the  dischai^e  from  the  pump  to  return  to  the  suction  side.  Before 
starting  the  engine,  the  combustion  chamber  must  be  raised  to  a 
bright  red  heat  by  an  external  heater;  but,  after  starting,  it  is  main- 
tained in  that  condition  by  the  explosions.  The  engine  is  of  great 
simplicity,  since  it  dispenses  with  both  igniter  and  mixing  valve. 
The  combustion  chamber  becomes  coated  with  a  deposit  of  carbon, 
resulting  from  the  break-up  of  the  oil  at  the  high  temperature. 

Vaponzer  for  Use  on  Regular  Gasoline  Engines*  An  arrange- 
ment commonly  used  by  gasoline-engine  manufacturers  to  -adapt 
their  engines  to  the  utilization  of  heavier  hydrocarbons  is  shown  in 
Fig.  37-b.  The  vaporizer  chamber  is  provided  with  a  jacket  space 
through  which  the  exhaust  gases  pass,  thus  heating  the  vaporizer 
externally.  A  cloud  of  fuel  vapor  is  produced  by  dropping  the 
liquid  fuel  on  the  heated  surfaces  of  the  baffle  plates  inside  the 
vaporizer.  Free  air  enters  this  vaporizer  on  the  suction  stroke  of 
the  piston  and,  in  passing  over  the  baffle  plates,  becomes  heated  and 
at  the  same  time  absorbs  the  oil  vapors.  The  mixture  thus  formed 
and  pre-heated  then  enters  the  cylinder  and,  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
pression stroke,  is  ignited  by  an  electric  igniter. 

In  Fig.  37-c  the  fuel  oil  is  mixed  with  and  broken  up  by  a  stream 
of  compressed  air  of  from  8  to  25  pounds  pressure  above  atmosphere, 
so  that  it  enters  the  vaporizer  chamber  in  the  form  of  finely  divided 
spray  and  is  immediately  vaporized  due .  to  the  heat  applied 
externally  by  the  exhaust  gases.  The  bulk  of  air,  being  aspirated 
during  the  suction  wtroke,  then  mixes  with  the  fuel  vapor  and  becomes 
pre-heated,  thus  forming  the  explosive  charge.  Compression  and 
ignition  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  37-b. 

»H.  U.  Sell,  JouTTud  A.S.M.E.,  October,  1911. 
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Mieta  and  Weiss  Vaporizer.  Another  form  of  internal  vaporizer 
for  use  with  any  of  the  heavier  oils  is  shown  in  Fig,  38.  It  is  applied 
to  a  two-cycle  engine,  and  has  the  further  peculiarity  that  the  water 
in  the  jacket  is  permitted  to  boil,  the  steam  that  is  formed  being 
taken  in  with  the  charge.  The  oil  is  taken  from  the  reservoir  A 
and  pumped  through  the  pipe  B  on  to  the  projecting  lip  of  the  hot 
bulb  C  during  the  compression  stroke.    The  bulb  is  heated  to  a 
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dull  red  heat  by  the  kerosene  burner  D  before  starting  up,  and  is 
m^ntained  at  that  temperature  by  the  explosions  when  the  engine 
is  running.  The  cylinder  head  b  not  jacketed.  The  amount  of  oil 
dehvered  is  regulated  by  the  governor.  The  air  being  compressed 
enters  the  hot  bulb  C,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  vapor  of  the  oil 
that  has  fallen  on  the  projecting  Up;  and  near  the  end  of  the  com- 
pression stroke  the  pressure  and  temperature  conditions  in  the  vapor- 
izer will  cause  ignition  and  explosion.  The  presence  of  the  steam 
reduces  tiie  explosion  pressure  and  permits  a  higher  compression. 
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The  combustion  in  an  engine  of  this  kind  cannot  be  as  complete 
83  in  the  type  where  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  fuel  and  tdr  can  be 
brought  about.  Some  of  the  air  admitted  will  remun  inactive,  as 
it  does  not  get  near  tile  oil.  CoDsequeotly  such  endues  are  compara- 
tively large  for  the  power  they  develop. 

Drawbacks  in  Use  of  WaporHers.  While  oil  engines  with 
internal  or  external  vaporizers  are  quite  simple  and  low  in  first  cost, 
their  method  of  vaporization  is  rather  crude  and  has  been  found  in 
actual  use  to  be  open  to  objections  which  are  the  cause  of  a  common 
prejudice  against  such  engines.  The  chief  drawback  to  all  these 
vaporizers  is  the  practical  impossibility  of  vaporizing  the  fuel  com- 
pletely at  all  loads  and  under  all  conditions  and  of  maintaining 
the  chamber  at'  a  temperature  which  ia  always  sufficiently  high 
to  vaporize  all  of  the  oil,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  hot  enough 
to  decompose  it.  Moreover,  the  combustion  is  often  incomplete, 
and  the  efficiency  low.  This  manifests  itself  by  the  objectionable 
smoke  and  odor  of  the  exhaust  gases.  In  order  to  obtain  certainty 
of  ignition  in  engines  with  internal  vaporizers,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  pre-ignitions  at  different  loads,  the  temperature 
of  the  vaporizer  should  vary  with  the  load,  which  is  found  to  be  a 
practical  impossibility.  The  pre-heating  of  the  mixtiu^,  as  required 
for  engines  with  external  vaporizers,  decreases  the  weight  of  the  air 
aspirated,  and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the  engine,  while  the  throt- 
tling of  the  air  in  passing  through  the  vaporizer  chamber  and  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  the  high  back  pressure  due  to  the  exhaust  gases  pass- 
ing through  the  jacket  space  of  the  vaporizers,  decreases  the  power 
output  of  such  engines  still  more.  The  necessity  of  first  heating  the 
vaporizer  externally  by  means  of  a  lamp  before  the  engine  can  be  . 
started  is  rather  inconvenient,  as  it  takes  at  least  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  fuel  consumption  of  these  engines  averages  about  1 
pound  of  oil  per  b.h.p.  hour,  corresponding  to  a  thermal  efficiency  of 
not  over  15  per  cent  and  never  exceeds  20  per  cent,  corresponding  to 
a  consumption  of  f  pound  per  b.h.p.  hour. 

ATOMIZERS* 
Diesel  Methods  Qive  Improved  Vaporization.    The  Diesel-type 
engine  overcomes  practically  all  of  these  difficulties  in  the  use  of 

•Abstract  of  Artiole  by  Ht  R.  SeW,  Journal  of   a.S.M.B.,  OctobeT,  IBll. 
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liquid  fuel,  whether  heavy  or  light,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  heaviest  liquid  fuels.  In  this  type,  fuel  is  not  admitted  to  the 
■combustion  space  until  the  charge,  which  consists  of  wr  only,  is 
compressed  to  a  pressure  of  about  500  pounds,  with  a  resulting  tem- 
perature which  is  sufficient  to  ignite  any  liquid  fuel  injected  into  it. 
Fuel  is  gradually  injected,  at  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke,  by 
means  of  a  cooled  air  blast  which  is  at  a  pressure  of  250  to  500 
poimds  above  compression  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  This  high- 
pressure  air  blast,  with  proper  form  of  the  atomizer  and  injection 
nozzle,  completely  atomizes  the  fuel  during  the  injection  period  and 
carries  its  small  particles  directly  into  the  highly  compressed  and  heated 
air  ia  the  cylinder,  where  they  are  at  once  vaporized  and  ignited. 

The  heavier  the  fuel  used,  the  more  finely  must  it  be  atomized, 
in  injecting  it  into  the  compressed  charge,  in  order  to  insure  com- 
plete vaporization  and  ignition.  If  the  heavier  oils  are  injected  in 
large  particles,  only  the  surface  of  the  particle  will  be  burned,  while 
the  center  will  be  converted  by  the  heat  of  combustion  into  a  pitchy 
substance,  which  will  be  deposited  on  the  cylinder  walls  and  valves. 
Since,  with  a  properly  designed  atomizer,  the  oil  particles  are  com- 
pletely burned  immediately  after  their  mixture,  with  air,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  deposits  forming  on  the  cylinder  walls,  and  com- 
bustion is  so  complete  that  the  exhaust  is  smokeless  and  without  odor. 

Efficiency.  Numerous  tests  of  different  sizes  of  this  type  of 
engine  show  an  average  fuel  consumption  of  less  than  ^  pound  of 
oil  per  b.h.p.  hour,  corresponding  to  a  thermal  efficiency  of  about  30 
per  cent. 

Classification  of  Atomizers.  While  the  oil  is  in  all  cases 
atomized  by  the  action  of  the  injection  air  in  forcing  it  through  the 
injection  nozzle,  this  result  ia  accomplished  in  two  different  kinds  of 
apparatus — the  chaed  injection  nozzle  and  the  open  injection  nozzle. 
When  the  closed  injection  nozzle  is  used,  special  atomizers  or  dis- 
tributors are  placed  in  front  of  it  in  order  to  distribute  the  oil  prop- 
erly and  to  direct  the  injection  air  so  as  to  facOitate  complete  atom- 
ization.  In  the  open  injection  nozzle  no  special  atomizer  is  used, 
the  atomization  being  secured  entirely  by  means  of  the  action  of 
the  injection  air  on  the  oil  in  its  passage  through  ^e  nozzle.  The 
closed  injection  nozzle  was  the  type  used  on  the  original  Diesel 
engine,  and  is  the  type  almost  exclusively  used  in  this  country. 
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The  open  injection  nozzle  has  been  developed  in  Germany  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  especially  for  horizontal  engines. 

Closed  Injection  Nozzles.  Bitsch-Sulzer  Atomizer,  The  atom- 
izer shown  in  sectional  view  in  Fig.  39  is  arranged  horizontally  on 
the  side  of  the  combustion  chamber.  Owing  to  this  horizontal  posi- 
tion, particular  care  must  be  taken  to  distribute  the  oil  equally 
around  the  circumference  of  the  injection  valve,  otherwise  the  fuel 
oil  will  flow  to  the  lower  part  of  the  annular  space  adjoining  the 
atomizer  and,  when  the  injection  valve  opens,  the  injection  air  will 
rush  into  the  cylinder  through  the  upper  atomizer  openings,  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  oil.    This  condition  obtains  particularly  at 
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light  loads,  when  the  amount  of  oil  sent  to  the  atomizer  by  the  fuel 
pump  is  reduced.  This  condition  is  unfavorable  to  good  operating 
results  and  economy,  as  the  fuel  is  not  properly  atomized,  and  the 
combustion  may  be  checked  by  the  blast  of  relatively  cold  injection 
air,  which  is  unaccompanied  by  particles  of  fuel  oil. 

In  the  atomizer  of  Fig.  39,  oil  and  injection  air  come  together 
in  space  s,  the  oil  entering  along  passage  e,  and  annular  ring  space 
r,  through  a  ring  of  holes  h.  As  the  injection  valve  n  opens,  air 
and  oil,  divided  into  small  streams  by  a  circle  of  holes  p,  are  forced 
into  the  injection  nozzle  m,  where  these'streams  impinge  upon  each 
other,  atomizing  the  fuel. 
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Fvllon-  Tod  Atomizer.    The  atomizer  shown  in  Fig.  40  is  used 
on  one  of  the  newer  American  Diesel  engines,  and  is  also  typical  of 
those  used  on  European  engines,    A  series  of  plates  6,  arranged  just 
below  space  s  around  the  injection  valve  guide  g,  are  provided  with 
small  holes  in  such  a  way  that  they  straddle  each  other  from  plate 
to  plate.    These  plates  help  to  retain  the  oil  after  having  been 
deposited  in  space  s,  while  the  holes  will  distribute  it  equally  and 
mechanically    divide    the 
blast  of  injection  air  into 
small  streams,  thus  disinte- 
grating  the    fuel  passing 
down  through  them.     By 
means  of  passages  p  ar- 
ranged in  the  circumfer- 
ence   of    plug    I,    these 
streams  are  directed  into 
the   injection    nozzle    m, 
where  they  acquire  their 
maximum  velocity.     The 
resistance  of  the  oil  against 
the    abrupt     acceleration 
thus  produced  causes  the 
oil  to  be  disintegrated  into 
small  particles,  which  are 
carried  directly  into  the 
body  of  highly  heated  air 
in  the  combustion  cham- 
ber.   This  atomizer  is  gen- 
erally placed  vertically  in      co^e.  *  o/ 
the    center  of   the  cylin- 
der head,  and  thus,  even  at  low  loads,  the  atomization  is  perfect. 

De  La  Vergne  Type  "FH"  Atomizer.  Fig.  41  shows  construc- 
tional details  of  the  injection  valve  and  atomizer  used  on  a  hori- 
zontal modified  Diesel  engine.  Oil  and  injection  air  come  together 
in  annular  space  s,  formed  between  the  injection  valve  guide  j;  and 
cage  a.  As  the  injection  valve  n  opens,  oil  and  air  proceed  along 
the  outside  of  guide  g,  and  are  forced  to  pass  through  a  series  of  cham- 
bers connected  by  a  system  of    fine  diagonal  channels  d,  on  the 
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outside  of  g.  The  oil  is  thus  distributed  equally  around  the  circum- 
ference of  needle-valve  guide  g  and  enters  injection  nozzle  m  in  a 
state  of  fine  subdivision,  qnd  then  is  blown  into  the  combustion 
chamber  and  hot  bulb. 

Atomizer  Adjxuftmenia  in  Closed  Injection  Nozzles.  In  the 
closed  injection  nozzfe,  the  oil  can  be  deposited  in  the  atomizer  at 
any  part  of  the  cycle,  since  at  all  times  the  oil  must  be  forced  in 
against  the  pressure  of  the  injection  air.  In  practice,  the  oil  is  gen- 
erally delivered  at  the  start  of  the  compression  stroke.  Since  the 
fuel  and  the  injection  air  come  into  contact  with  each  other  before 
the  actual  injection  period,  the  atomizer  cage,  as  well  as  the  injec- 
tion air,  must  be  well  cooled  in  order  to  prevent  pre-ignitions  or  the 
formation  of  deposits  due  to  partial  vaporization  of  the  fuel.    The 
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cooling  of  the  cage  may  be  accomplished  either  by  water-jacketing 
the  cage  itself  or  by  locating  it  in  a  well-cooled  portion  of  the  cylin- 
der or  cylinder-head  casting. 

The  points  of  opening  and  of  closing  the  injection  valve  remain 
unchanged  at  all  loads,  i.e.,  the  length  of  the  period  the  injection 
valve  is  open  is  constant  unless  the  lift  can  be  varied  by  hand,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  engines.  Within  this  period  a  variable  quantity  of 
fuel,  according  to  the  load,  is  injected.  To  accomplish  this  most 
satisfactorily,  it  is  usual  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  injection  air 
with  increasing  loads  on  the  engine,  i.e.,  with  increasing  amounts  of 
fuel  to  be  injected.  Diesel-engine  manufacturers  recommend  a 
pressure  increase  of  about  250  pounds  from  light  to  maximum  load. 
The  compression  in  the  engine  cylinder  is  constant  at  all  loads,  so 
that  the  resistance  to  injection  is  constant,  but  the  amount  of  fuel 
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TABLE  XII 
Variation  of  InJecUon  Air  'pKMurea  with  Varying  Loads  <H.  R.  Seti) 


Ehoihi  Load,  a  j.f. 

r.^^^-^1 

i.h.p. 

P«p  Cent  Engino  Lo»d 

300 

950 

19.3 

6.4 

250 

865 

18.3 

7.4 

185 

830 

18.4 

10.0 

145 

790 

19.0 

12.8 

which  must  be  accelerated  and  atomized  by  the  injection  air  varies 
with  the  load.  If  the  injection-air  pressure  is  too  high  at  light 
loads,  the  relatively  cool  injectitm  air  may  chill  the  hot  compressed 
charge  before  any  of  the  oil  is  vaporized  and  ignited,  and  thus  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  charge  and  endanger  the  certainty  of  igni- 
tion, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  "miss",  or  causing  incom- 
plete combustion.  To  insure  certain  ignition,  oil  particles  must  be 
injected  with  the  first  particles  of  injection  air,  and  these  must  be 
vaporized  and  ignited  before  enough  cold  injection  air  enters  the 
combustion  chamber  to  cool  the  air  there  materially.  With  very 
heavy  oils,  such  as  coal-tar  oils,  ignition  may  be  insured  by  injecting 
first  a  very  small  charge  of  a  lighter  or  "ignition"  oil,  immediately 
followed  by  a  charge  of  the  heavier  oil.-  The  variation  of  injection- 
air  pressures  with  varying  loads  on  a  4-cylinder  250-horsepower 
engine  is  given  in  Table  XII,  which  also  shows  the  indicated  com- 
pressor work.  No  arrangements  have  so  far  been  made  on  station- 
ary engines  to  vary  automatically  the  pressure  of  the  injection  air 
according  to  load  variations;  this  must  be  done  by  hand,  at  the 
judgment  of  the  engine  operator. 

Improved  Injection  ATrangement  an  Sabathi  Diesel  Engine.  In 
a  modification  of  the  Diesel  engine  recently  brought  out  in  France  and 
known  as  the  Sabath^  motor,  there  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
inconvenient  requirement  of  variable  injection-air  pressures  with 
varying  loads.  Its  fundamental  features  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Diesel  engine,  with  the  exception  that  not  only  the  delivery  of 
oil,  but  also  the  lift  of  the  injection  valve  n,  are  varied  by  the  gover- 
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nor  according  to  the  load  on  the  engine.  Constructional  details  of 
the  injection  valve  and  nozzle  are  shown  in  Fig.  42.  In  addition  to 
the  injection  valve  n,  a  second  valve  v,  sliding  on  n  and  ordinarily 
held  down  on  its  seat  by  spring  /,  is  provided.  This  valve  v  is  lifted 
by  collar  r  on  the  injection  valve  stem  when  the  lift  of  the  latter  is 
sufficient.     On  light  loads  only  enough  oil  is  delivered  by  the  oil 
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pump  to  fill  the  chamber  e  underneath  the  valve  it.  This  is  blown 
into  the  cylinders  when  the  needle  valve  n  lifts,  the  injection  air 
passing  down  groove  p  in  the  needle  valve  stem.  On  heavier  loads 
the  amount  of  fuel  delivered  by  the  pump  fills  the  chamber  e,  and 
overflows  into  spaee  s,  the  oil  contained  in  the  chamber  e  being 
injected  first  and  followed  by  that  contained  in  space  s.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  injection  air  is  maintained  at  800  pounds. 

Open  Injection  Nozzle.    The  modified  Diesel,  or  "open"  injec- 
tion nozzle,  was  developed  to  simplify  the  apparatus.    With  this 
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nozzle,  oil  is  delivered  to  the  space  s,  Fig.  43,  when  the  piston  begins 
.  its  compression  stroke,  i.e.,  when  the  pressure  in  the  engine  cylinder 
and  in  the  space  s  is  low.  The  oil  has  to  lie  in  space  s  throughout 
the  compression  stroke  in  contact  with  surfaces  and  air  which  attain 
high  temperatures.  This  may  result  in  partial  evaporation  of  the 
fuel  and  premature  ignition,  if  the  fuel  contains  components  of  low 
volatility,  and  also  in  the  formation  of  deposits. 

Construction  details  of  a  typical  injection  nozzle  and  air-admis- 
sion valve  are  shown  in  Fig,  43.  No  atomizer  is  used,  the  oil  being 
blown  directly  from  the  space  3  through  the  injection  nozzle  m  into 


the  cylinder.  The  air-admission  valve  n  is  operated  by  a  push 
rod  r,  provided  with  a  valve  v  on  its  inner  end,  which  prevents  any 
leakage  along  the  rod  r,  except  during  the  very  short  interval  when 
the  air-admission  valve  is  open.  No  stuffing  box,  such  as  is  used  on 
the  injection  valves  n  of  the  original  Diesel  engine.  Figs,  39  and 
40,  is  necessary.  At  heavy  pressures,  the  valves  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented from  closing  properly  by  excessive  tightening  of  the  glands, 
thus  causing  loss  of  injection  air  and  even  premature  ignitions. 

Air  of  approximately  the.  same  pressure  as  injection  air  is  used 
for  starting  Diesel  engines.  The  injection  nozzle  and  the  starting 
device  are  combined  in  Fig,  43  in  a  compact  and  simple  arrangement. 
By  opening  the  by-pass  vahe  y,  communication  to  the  cylinder  is 
established  through  the  passage  p,  as  well  as  through  the  open 
injection  nozzle  m,  and  enough  air  is  admitted  to  start  the  engine. 
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PART  II 
MODERN  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENGINES 


Classitication.  Modem  internal-combustion  engines  may  be 
divided  broadly  into  three  general  classes:  the  Otto-cycle  gas 
engine;  the  low-pressure  oil  engine;  and  the  Diesel  or  constant- 
pressure  combustion  engine. 

Otto-Cycle  Gag  Engine.  The  Otto-cycle  g&s  engine  is  further 
divided  into  three  general  classes: 

(1)  Moderate-Power  Stationary  Engines.  These  are  gas 
engines  for  stationary  purposes,  of  all  powers  up  to  about  200  horse- 
power in  a  single  cylinder.  These  engines  are  cliaracterized  by  longer 
strokes  and  moderate  speeds,  by  greater  weight,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
governor.  They  show  an  extraordinary  variety  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment, although,  like  the  high-speed  engines,  they  are  practically 
always  single-acting.  They  are  also  made  to  use  any  of  the  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuels.  The  ignition  is  usually  by  electric  spark,  though 
rarely  of  the  jump-spark  type. 

(2)  Large  Gas  Engines,  Tliis  class  includes  engines  developing 
250  horsepower  and  over  in  a  single  cylinder.  These  engines  are. the 
latest  developments  in  gas-engine  practice.  They  are  horizontal, 
double-acting,  and  have  water-cooled  pistons  and  rods.  They  use 
low-tension  electric  ignition.  The  fuel  most  commonly  used  in  them 
is  blast-furnace  gas,  though  producer  gas,  coke-oven  gas,  and  natural 
gas  are  sometimes  used. 

(3)  High-Speed  Engines.  These  are  employed  principally  in 
automobiles  and  motorboats,  developing  generally  not  more  than 
15  horsepower  in  a  single  cylinder.  They  are  usually  vertical  and 
multicylinder,  using  gasoline  as  fuel  and  having  jump-spark  ignition. 
This  highly  specialized  type  has  had  an  enormous  development  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  has  practically  reached  a  standard  form  and 
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proportions.  It  is  of  extreme  lightness  and  compactness,  runs  at  high 
speeds,  and  has  no  governor. 

The  term  "gas  engine",  as  here  used,  does  not  necessarily  signify 
that  the  fuel  used  is  a  gas  in  its  original  form,  but  that  it  is  a  gas  when 
introduced  into  the  cylinder,  i.e.,  any  of  the  fuel  gases  or  the  vapor 
from  the  more  volatile  liquid  fuels — gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  or 
denatured  alcohol — which  have  been  vaporized  or  gasified  in  an 
apparatus  outside  of  the  engine  proper. 

Low- Pressure  Oil  Engine.  Low-pressure  oil  engines  may  be 
subdivided  in  the  same  manner  as  gas  engines.  In  this  class  are 
included  all  engines  burning  a  liquid  fuel  at  constant  volume  which 
do  not  fall  into  the  first  class.  Some  of  the  engines  designated  as 
low-pressure  oil  engines  might  be  regarded  as  gas  engines,  since  the 
fuel  is  treated  in  an  external  vaporizer;  but  the  vaporization  which 
takes  place  outside  the  cylinder  is  only  partial,  the  process  being 
completed  within  the  cylinder  itself. 

OTTO-CYCLE  QAS  ENQINES 
MODIFICATIONS  OF  OTTO  CYCLE 

Increasing  the  Compression.  As  the  efficiency  of  the  Otto 
cycle  has  been  shown  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  compression,  the 
obvious  way  of  increasing  the  efficiency  is  to  decrease  the  clearance 
and  thereby  raise  the  compression  pressure.  The  amount  of  com- 
pression that  can  be  used  is  limited  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  that  it  is 
not  commercially  practicable  to  construct  engines  which  will  work 
properly  under  yery  high  pressures  rapidly  imposed  by  explosion. 
With  an  en^ne  compressing  the  charge  to  100  pounds  pressure  and 
using  a  strong  explosive  mixture,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  rises 
suddenly  to  about  350  pounds;  and  at  present  this  is  about  the  practi- 
cable limit.  If  the  explosive  mixture  is  weak,  the  compression  may 
be  increased.  A  compression  as  high  as  200  pounds  is  sometimes 
used  with  very  weak  mixtures  and  results  in  a  maximum  pressure  of 
about  300  pounds. 

The  second  objection  to  the  use  of  high  compression  is  that  the 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  resulting  from  the  compression 
may  easily  be  sufficient  to  explode  the  mixture  before  the  piston  has 
reached  the  end  of  its  stroke.    Such  pre-ignition  of  the  charge,  tend- 
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ing  to  fbree  the  piston  back,  ^ves  rise  to  a  great  shock,  which  is  very 
destructive  to  the  en^ne,  reduces  its  efficiency,  and  is  to  be  avoided, 

Pre-ignition  may  occur  even  when  low  compression  exists  if  any 
part  of  the  clearance  is  not  water-jacketed,  if  there  is  any  metallic 
projection  into  the  clearance  space,  or  if  there  is  a  gas  pocket. 
Unjacketed  parts  or  projections,  not  being  properly  cooled,  are  liable 
to  be  raised  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  cause  the  ignition  of  the 
charge.  This  necessitates  water-jacketing  of  the  exhaust  valve  and  of 
the  piston  in  engines  of  Urge  size.  Gas  pockets,  especially  when  of 
considerable  length  and  small  diameter,  give  trouble  because  the 
combustion  in  them  is  slow  as  a  result  of  the  character  of  the  mixture 
they  contain.  The  burned  gases  with  which  such  a  pocket  is  filled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  compression  stroke  are  only  slightly  mixed  with 
the  fresh  charge.  During  compression,  the  fresh  charge  is  forced  into 
the  open  end  of  the  pocket;  but  there  is  sttll  no  satisfactory  mixture 
with  the  burned  gases.  When  explosion  takes  place  the  pocket  will 
contain  stratified  gases,  ranging  from  a  strong  mixture  at  the  open 
end  to  inert  burned  gases  at  the  other  end.  As  the  combustion 
progresses  from  the  open  end,  it  encounters  a  mixture  wtach  becomes 
continuously  weaker  and  slower  burning.  The  result  may  be  that 
the  combustion  is  still  going  on  in  the  pocket  after  the  admission  or 
even  after  the  compression  of  the  next  cycle  has  started.  The  fresh 
mixture  may  meet  the  Same  and  be  ignited,  either  during  the  suction 
stroke,  when  it  causes  a  back-fire,  or  during  the  compression  stroke, 
when  it  causes  a  pre-ignition. 

Scavenging.  Another  method  of  increasing  the  eflSciency  is  by 
what  is  known  as  "scavenging"  the  cylinder.  In  the  ordinary  Otto 
cycle  the  charge  compressed  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fresh  air  and  gas 
with  the  burned  gases  remaining  in  the  clearance  space  from  the 
previous  cycle.  If  these  burned  gases  are  expelled  from  the  cyUnder 
by  a  charge  of  fresh  air  before  the  admission  of  the  explosive  charge, 
the  force  of  the  explosion  and  the  efficiency  are  increased.  The 
clearing  out  or  scavenging  of  the  cylinder  with  fresh,  air  has  been 
accomplished  in  several  ways.  The  simplest  method  is  by  the  use 
of  an  exhaust  pipe  of  such  length  that  the  gases,  exhausting  from  the 
cylinder  with  great  velocity,  create  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  near  the 
end  of  the  exhaust  stroke.  This  vacuum  causes  the  automatic  air- 
admission  valve  to  open;  and  the  consequent  rush  of  air  from  the 
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ok  valve  to  the  exhaust  port  flushes  out  the  cylinder,  especii^y  if  the 
air  and  exhaust  valve  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  clearance  space. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  the  occurrence 
of  this  vacuum,  several  manufacturers  having  tried  without  success 
to  utilize  this  accidental  phenomenon.  Occasional  scavenging  is 
obtained  in  engines  governing  on  the  hit-and-miss  principle,  each  idle 
cycle  flushing  out  the  cylinder,  with  the  result  that  the  succeeding 
explosion  is  of  greater  force  than  the  normal  explosion.  Scavenging 
has  also  been  accomplished  by  the  injection  of  a  blast  of  high- 
pressure  scavenging  air  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  inlet  valve. 

-Compounding.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the  pres- 
sure is  high  at  the  end  of  the  expansion  in  the  Otto  cycle,  and  that  the 
efliciency  of  the  cycle  can  be  increased  considerably  if  the  gas  is 
expanded  more  completely.  Ordinary  steam-engine  practice  suggests 
that  the  more  complete  expansion  can  be  obtained  by  compounding; 
but  so  far  no  attempts  to  make  a  satisfactory  compound  gas  engine 
have  proved  successful.  The  practical  method  of  obtaining  more 
complete  expansion  is  to  take  into  the  cylinder  a  diminished  charge. 
The  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  are  discussed  elsewhere.  The 
only  fundamental  diif erence  between  engines  using  these  two  methods 
is  that  in  one  case  the  governor  controls  the  amount  of  the  opening 
of  the  admission  valve,  and  in  the  other  determines  the  instant  at 
which  the  admission  valve  sliall  close. 

Double-Acting.  One  of  the  'main  objections  urged  against  the 
Otto  cycle  is  that  it  requires  two  revolutions  of  the  engine  for  its 
completion,  so  that  the  expansion  or  motive  stroke  comes  but  once 
in  four  strokes.  A  very  irregular  dri\'ing  effort  results  from  this, 
making  large  flywheels  necessary  if  the  main  shaft  is  to  rotate 
uniformly,  or  else  requiring  the  use  of  several  endues  working  on  the 
same  shaft.  The  motive  efforts  can  be  made  twice  as  frequently  if 
the  cylinder  is  double-acting,  with  admissions  and  explosions  occur- 
ring on  both  sides  of  the  piston.  Many  large  engines  are  nOw  being 
made  double-acting ;  but  the  practical  troubles  in  keeping  the  piston, 
piston  rod,  cylinder,  and  stuffing  box  cool  enough  for  satisfactory 
working  have  prevented  the  use  of  double-acting  cylinders  in  engines 
of  small  size. 

Two-Cycle  Engines.  Action  of  Cycle.  An  increased  frequency 
of  the  expansion  or  motive  stroke  can  be  obtained  by  a  sUght  modi- 
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fication  of  the  Otto  cycle,  which  results  in  the  cycle  being  completed 
in  two  strokes,  and  which  is  consequently  called  the  two-cj'cle 
method.  Single-acting  engines  using  the  two-cycle  method  give  an 
impulse  every  revolution,  and  thus  not  only  give  greater  uniformity 
of  speed  of  rotation  to  the  crankshaft,  but  also  develop  60  to  80  per 
cent  more  power  than  four-cycle  or  Otto-cycle  engines  of  the  same 
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size. ,  Moreover,  they  are  generally  of  great  simplicity,  having  fewer 
valves  than  the  four-cycle  engines.  An  example  is  shown  in  Figs.  44 
and  45,  of  a  two-cycle  engine  of  small  size  and  of  the  two-port  type. 
Fig.  44  is  a  vertical  section,  showing  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  its 
stroke,  and  Fig.  45  Is  a  vertical  section  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  previous  section  plane  and  shows  the  piston  at  the  top  of  its 
stroke.  As  the  trunk  piston  A  makes  its  upward  stroke,  it  creates  a 
partial  vacuum  below  it  in  the  closed  crank  chamber  C,  and  draws  in 
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the  explosive  charge  through  B.  On  the  downward  stroke,  the  char^ 
below  the  piston  Is  compressed  to  about  10  pounds  pressure  in  the 
crank  chamber  C,  the  admission  through  B  being  controlled  by  an 
automatic  valve  (not  shown)  which  closes  when  the  pressure  in  C 
exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  piston  reaches  the 
lower  end  of  its  stroke,  it  uncovers  exhaust  port  K,  and  at  the  same 
time  brings  admission  port  D,  in  the  piston  opposite  the  by-pass 
opening  EEE,  and  permits  the  compressed  charge  to  enter  the 
cylinder  G,  through  the  automatic  admission  valve  /  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  falls  below  that  t»f  the  compressed  charge. 
The  tetum  of  the  piston  shuts  off  the  admission  through  E,  and  the 
exhaust  through  K,  and  compresses  the  char^  into  the  clearance 
space.  The  charge  is  then  jexploded.  Fig  45,  and  the  piston  makes 
its  down,  or  motive,  stroke.  Near  the  end  of  the  down  stroke,  after 
the  opening  of  the  exhaust  port  K,  the  admission  of  the  charge  at 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  sweeps  the  burned  gases  out,  the  complete 
escape  being  facilitated  by  the  oblique  form.  Fig.  44,  of  the  top  of 
the  piston.  The  engine  is  so  designed  that  the  piston  on  its  return 
stroke  covers  the  exhaust  port  K  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  of  the  entering  charge.  The  processes  described  above  and 
below  the  piston  are  simultaneous,  the  upstroke  being  accompanied 
by  the  admission  below  the  piston  and  compression  above  it,  while 
the  down  stroke  has  expansion  above  the  piston  and  a  slight  com- 
pression below  it.  The  very  short  interval  of  time  between  the 
beginning  of  the  exhaust  and  the  admission  of  the  new  charge — 
which  enters  as  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  has  fallen  enough 
to  permit  the  admission  valve  to  open — makes  premature  ignition 
of  the  charge,  or  "back-firing",  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  If 
the  mixture  is  weak,  or  the  speed  is  very  high,  so  that  the  charge  is 
still  burning  when  admission  begins,  or  if  the  frequency  of  the  explo- 
sions brings  any  part  of  the  cylinder  to  a  red  heat,  the  charge  will 
be  ignited  on  entering,  and  the  explosion  will  then  travel  back  through 
£££Itothecrankcase,  which  has  to  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist 
it.  In  large  engines  tlie  charge  is  compressed  by  a  separate  pump, 
and  not  in  the  crankcase. 

Single-Valve  Type.  A  modification  of  the  two-cycle  engine 
makes  the  construction  even  more  simple,  so  that  the  only  valve  on 
the  engine  is  the  automatic  valve  admitting  the  charge  to  the  crank- 
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case.     In  this  engine.  Fig.  46,  the  series  of  operations  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  just  described.   The  only  difference  is  in  the  by-pass 
connection  E,  which  has  no  valve  between  it  and  the  cylinder.    The 
exhaust  is  made  to  open  a  little  earlier  than  the  admission,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  shall  have  fallen 
below  the  pressure  of  the  slightly  compressed  charge  when  the  admis- 
sion port  opens.     If  the 
opening  of  the  exhaust  and 
admission  ports  were  sim- 
ultaneous, as  in  the  engine 
just  described,  some  of  the 
exhaust  gases  would  force 
their  way  through  E  to 
the  crankc&se,  igniting  the 
charge  there.    The  piston 
is  so  shaped  that  the  en- 
tering charge  is  directed 
to  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
forcing    out   the    burned 
gases    before  any   of  the 
charge  can  escape  through 
the  exhaust  port. 

Single  Revolving-Disk 
Valve  Type.    In  place  of 
the  automatic  inlet  valve 
at    B,   a    revolving -disk 
valve  is  sometimes  used, 
which  turns  with  the  crank 
and  contains  a  slot  that     p-^  ^„ 
registers  with  the  crank-         ""'' ' 
case  inlet  during  part  or  all  of  the  upstroke  of  the  piston.    The  disk 
is  pressed  against  its  seat  by  a  light  spring.  This  arrangement  makes 
the  admission  of  the  charge  to  the  crankcase  positive  and  permits 
of  adjustment  of  the  duration  of  admission,  and  consequently  of  the 
volume  admitted.     It  sacrifices,  however,  the  reversibility  of  the 
engine. 

Valveleaa  Type.    A  further  and  last  modification  of  this  engine 
makes  it  entbely  valveless  and  of  the  utmost  simplicity.    It  is  illus- 
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trated  in  Fig.  47.  The  admission  of  the  charge  is  through  the  port  B, 
which  is  covered  and  uncovered  by  the  piston,  and  which  conse- 
quently does  not  require  any  automatic  valve.  During  the  upstroke 
of  the  piston,  a  vacuum  is  created  in  the  closed  crankcase,  till  near  the 
top  of  its  stroke,  when  the  admission  port  B  is  uncovered  and  the 
explosive  charge  rushes  into  the  crankcase,  filling  it  until  the  pressure 
there  is  approximately  atmospheric  pressure.  The  other  operations 
are  exactly  as  in  the  engine  previously  descrihed,  the  charge  being 
compressed  in  the  crank  casing  during  the  down  stroke,  and  then 
transferred  through    port   D   in  the  hollow  piston,  and   through 


Rg.  47.    Smaliey  Three-Port  Twi>Cycle  Engine 

port  E  in  the  cylinder  wall,  to  the  upper  side  of  the  piston,  when  it 
is  near  the  end  of  its  down  stroke.  This  modification  is  generally 
known  as  the  "three-port  type  of  the  two-cycle  motor". 

The  power  of  a  small  two-cycle  engine  can  be  varied  by  throt- 
tlmg — that  is,  by  varying  the  amount  of  the  charge  taken  into  the 
cylinder.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  throttling  the  admission 
to  the  crankcase,  or  by  throttling  in  the  by-pass  between  the  crank- 
case and  the  cylinder.  There  is  probably  little  to  choose  between 
these  two  methods. 

Loss  of  Efficiency  in  Two-Cycle  Types.  The  great  compactness 
nd  simplicity  of  the  small  two-cycle  motor  are  obtained  at  some  cost 
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of  efficiency.  In  all  gas  engines  a  certain  amount  ot  work  has  to  be 
done  in  getting  the  explosive  mixture  into  the  cylinder  during  the 
suction  stroke,  and  in  expelling  the  exhaust  gases  during  the  exhaust 
stroke.  This  gas-friction  work  is  represented  on  the  indicator  card  of 
an  Otto-cycle  engine  by  the  negative  loop.  Figs.  3  and  8,  which  has  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  positive  loop  in  order  to  give  the  indicated 
horsepower  of  the  engine.  In  the  four-cycle  en^ne,  this  negative 
work  is  Tisually  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  work,  and  is  a  dead 
loss.  In  the  two-cycle  engine,  considerably  more  work  must  be  done 
in  order  to  get  the  gas  into  the  cylinder.  The  time  available  for  the 
admission  of  the  charge  is  extremely  short.  In  a  small  high-speed 
engine,  it  will  he  from  one-  to  two-hundredths  of  a  second ;  in  a  large 
two-cycle  engine,  it  may  amount  to  one-twentieth  of  a  second.  In 
any  case,  it  will  not  be  more  than  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  time 
available  for  admission  in  a  four-cycle  engine.  Moreover,  this 
admission  takes  place  while  the  exhaust  gases  are  going  out  rapidly 
and,  consequently,  while  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  appreciably 
greater  than  atmospheric  pressiu'e.  In  order  to  overcome  the  back 
pressure  of  the  exhaust,  and  also  in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  with  the 
very  high  velocity  necessitated  by  the  short  duration  of  admission, 
the  explosive  mixture  has  to  be  pre-compressed  to  8  or  10  poimds 
above  atmospheric  pressure  before  its  admission  to  the  cylinder. 
Whether  this  pre-compression  is  done  in  the  crankcase,  as  in  small 
en^es,  or  in  separate  compression  pumps,  as  in  large  engines,  it 
requires  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  work — an 
expenditure  which  decreases  the  available  power  of  the  engine 
without  giving  anything  in  return,  other  than  the  possibility  of 
maintfuning  the  cycle  of  operations.  This  loss  of  power  in  compress- 
ing the  charge  is  ordinarily  from  7  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  work 
done  in  the  cylinder. 

Another  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  two-cycle  engine  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  admission  and  exhaust  ports  are  open  at  the  same  time. 
An  endeavor  is  made  to  have  th^  exhaust  port  close  before  any  of 
the  entering  charge  has  reached  it;  but  practically  it  is  not  possible 
to  accomplish  that — ^particularly  in  an  engine  which  is  to  run  at 
various  speeds.  If,  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  such  loss  of  gas  direct 
to  the  exhaust,  the  exhaust  port  closes  early,  too  large  a  volume  of 
the  exhaust  gases  will  be  retained  in  the  cylinder;  the  amount  of  the 
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charge  which  can  enter  will  be  correspondingly  decreased;  and  both 
the  efficiency  and  the  capacity  of  the  engine  will  suffer.  In  larger 
engines  this  trouble  is  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  forcing  air  into 
the  cylinder  slightly  ahead  of  the  explosive  charge  and  closing  the 
exhaust  port  when  the  charge  of  fresh  air  is  passing  through.  This 
device  is  also  valuable  in  preventing  back-firing  of  the  charge. 

Besides  its  simplicity  and  compactness,  the  small  two-cycle 
en^ne  may  claim  reversibility  as  one  of  its  advantages.  The  direc- 
tion of  rotation  in  the  small  valveless  two-cycle  engine  is  determined 
solely  by  the  timing  of  the  ignition.  It  is  possible  to  reverse  such  a 
motor  merely  by  making  the  point  of  ignition  very  early.  This 
causes  an  explosion  well  before.the  ending  of  the  compresMon  stroke. 


Fi(.  4S.     Indicator  Card  of  Two-Cycle  Engiae 

and  may  develop  sufficient  pressure  to  stop  the  piston  before  it  gets 
to  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  start  it  going  in  the  other  direction. 
When  once  started  in  the  other  direction,  the  ignition,  if  unchanged, 
will  be  a  very  late  ignition,  giving  comparatively  small  power; 
shifting  the  ignition  back  a  little  will  give  the  engine  its  full  power 
in  its  reversed  direction.  This  process  is  practicable  only  in  small 
engines  with  light  reciprocating  parts,  and  is  most  convenient  for 
small  motor-boat  use. 

The  two-cycle  engine  develops  on  the  average  about  70  per  cent 
more  power  than  a  four-cycle  engine  of  the  same  size  and  speed; 
it  uses  from  10  to  20  per  cent  more  gas  per  brake  horsepower. 
A  typical  indicator  card  for  a  two-cycle  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  48. 
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MODERATE-POWER  STATIONARY  ENGINES 
Vertical  Type 
As  the  moderate-power  stationary  engines  are  of  most  general 
importance  to  the  engineer,  the  descriptions  of  engines  given  imme- 
diately below  are  .taken  from  that  class.    The  greater  part  of  what 
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follows  applies  to  gas  engines  of  every  kind ;  where  it  does  not,  special 
attention  is  called  to  that  fact. 

Westii^house  Single-Acting  Engine.  The  construction  of  a 
medium-sized  gas  engine  using  the  Otto  cycle  is  illustrated  in  the 
sectional  elevation,  Fig.  49,  of  a  vertical  engine.    As  in  practically 
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all  such  engines,  the  engine  is  single-acting  and  has  s  long  trunk 
piston,  which  acts  as  a  crosshead  and  also  permits  the  use  of  several 
piston  rings  wherehy  leakage  past  the  piston  is  prevented  even  with 
the  high  pressure  obtained  by  the  explosion.  The  engine  is  made 
single-acting  because  the  piston,  piston  rod,  and  stuffing  box  ^ve 
great  trouble  if  exposed  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  burning  gases 
unless  they  are  water-cooled,  and  the  water-KX)oling  of  these  parts  is 
difficult  in  small  engines.  Since  the  cycle  occupies  two  revolutions, 
the  valves  and  igniter  have  to  operate  once  in  two  revolutions; 
therefore,  the  cams  which  drive  these  parts  are  mounted  on  shafts 
running  at  one-half  speed  of  the  main  shaft. 

General  Df^ib.  Referring  to  Fig.  49,  A  is  the  shaft  which 
carries  the  exhaust-valve  cam,  and  is  driven  by  gears  from  the  main 
shaft.  The  exhaust  cam  works  against  a  roller  carried  on  the  free 
end  of  the  guide  lever  G.  The  exhaust  valve  E  has  a  long  stem  pro- 
jecting downward  and  resting  on  a  hardened  steel  plate  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  guide  lever  G.  The  spring  surrounding  the  stem  serves  to 
bring  the  exhaust  valve  back  to  its  seat,  and  to  keep  the  stem  in 
contact  with  th^  guide  lever.  From  the  exhaust  camshaft  A,  a 
horizontal  shaft  with  bevel  gears  leads  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
engine,  engaging  with  a  vertical  shaft,  which  in  turn  drives  the  upper 
camshaft  B.  The  governor  is  mounted  on  the  vertical  shaft.  The 
upper  camshaft  carries  two  cams,  one  of  which  engages  against  a 
roller  on  the  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  C.  As  the  throw  side  of  this 
cam  comes  uppermost,  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  C  depresses  the 
stem  of  the  inlet  valve  J,  opening  the  latter  for  the  admission  of  the 
mixture  of  gas  and  air.  A  spring  on  the  stem  of  the  inlet  valve  fur- 
nishes a  means  for  closing  it  and  keeping  the  cam  and  roller  always 
in  contact  with  each  other.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  inlet-valve 
cam  is  the  igniter  cam,  which,  at  the  proper  instant,  operates  a  hori- 
zontal plunger  working  through  the  guide  D,  and  breaks  the  electric 
circuit  at  the  terminals  of  the  igniter  F. 

Water-Jacketing.  The  cylinder  heads  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
cylinder  are  thoroughly  water-jacketed,  as,  owing  to  the  high  tem- 
peratures to  which  these  parts  are  subjected,  they  would  soon  become 
red-hot  if  no  means  were  provided  for  keeping  the  temperature  down. 
The  cooling  water  enters  at  H,  and  is  discharged  at  K. 

Fxiel  Mixing.    The  gas  and  air  enter  the  mixing  chamber  M  by 
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separate  inlets  in  proportionate  amounts  which  can  be  regulated,  and 
the  mixture  is  conducted  through  a  distributing  chamber  to  the  port 
N  leading  to  the  cylinder  head  in  which  the  inlet  valve  i3  located. 
The  exhaust  gases  escape  through  0. 

Operation.  The  operation  of  this  engine  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  figures.  The  admission  of  the  charge  of  air  and  gas 
takes  place  during  the  first  downward  stroke  of  the  engine,  Fig.  50. 
The  exhaust  valve  E  is  closed,  and  the  admission  valve  J  is  o^n, 
closing  only  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  the 
cylinder  is  full  of  the  explosive  mixture. 

During  the  return  stroke.  Fig.  51 ,  both  valves  are  closed^  and  the 
charge  is  compressed  till  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  it  occupies  only  the 
clearance  space.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  igniter 
cam  has  brought  the  igniter  terminals  into  contact,  completing  an 
electric  circuit.  When  the  crank  is  nearly  on  its  dead  center,  the 
igniter  terminals  are  separated  by  the  action  of  a  coiled  spring  in  the 
guide  D;  and,  as  they  By  apart,  the  circuit  is  broken  and  a  spark 
passes  between  the  terminals.  Fig,  52,  igniting  the  chai^.  An  imme- 
diate rise  of  pressure  occurs,  and  the  piston  is  forced  downward, 
both  valves  remaining  closed  until  just  before  the  end  of  the  down 
stroke,  when  the  exhaust  valve  E  opens. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  retiu^  stroke.  Fig.  53,  the  exhaust 
valve  E  remains  open,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  forced 
through  0  to  the  atmosphere.  The  exhaust  valve  closes  as  the  piston 
completes  the  stroke,  and  everything  is  ready  to  repeat  the  cycle. 

Nash  Engine.  Another  form  of  vertical  en^ne  in  which  the 
inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  located  side  by  side  is  shown  in  vertical 
section  in  Fig.  54.  The  inlet  valve  a  and  the  exhaust  valve  (not 
shown)  are  operated  from  the  shaft  c,  which  is  driven  from  the  main 
shaft  by  spur  gearing  at  one-half  the  speed  of  the  main  shaft.  A  cam 
on  the  shaft  c,  acting  through  a  roller,  lifts  the  pivoted  lever  d,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  the  long  spindle  of  the  valve  a  through  which  the 
charge  is  admitted.  The  exhaust  valve  is  behind  the  inlet  valve,  and 
is  operated  in  the  same  manner.  The  air  and  gas  are  mixed,  and  the 
amount  of  the  mixture  is  regulated  in  the  balanced-disk  throttling 
governor  valve  e,  the  position  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  gover- 
nor/. The  air  and  gas  are  admitted  to  the  governor  valve  through 
the  pipes  g  and  H  (not  shown),  and  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  are 
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regulated  by  the  hand  valves  i.  The  exhaust  passes  out  through  the 
water-cooled  header  j.  The  igniter  is  a  magnetically  operated  make- 
and-break  plug,  timed  by  a  commutator  mounted  on  the  camshaft. 

Rathbun  Engine.  The  engine  shown  in  Fig.  55  has  both  the 
inlet  and  exhaust  valve  in  the  cylinder  head,  thus  permitting  the  use 
of  a  dished  cylinder  head.   The  valves  are  actuated  by  a  device  known 
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as  a  "roller-path  lever".  In  this  device  a  lever  is  pinned  at  one  end 
to  the  valve-actuating  rod,  and  on  the  other  Is  fitted  with  a  roller 
which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  valve  stem.  The  top  of  the  lever  is 
curved.  Above  it  is  a  block  which  is  firmly  held  in  position  in  the 
valve  bonnet  and  has  somewhat  smaller  curvature  than  that  on  the 
lever.    This  block  is  adjustable  in  order  to  allow  for  taking  up  wear 
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in  the  valve  mechanism.    When  the  valve-actuating  rod  is  pushed 
up  to  open  the  valve,  the  curved  surface  on  the  lever  rolls  smoothly 
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and  noiselessly  over  the  curved  surface  of  the  block  and  depresses  the 
roller  end  of  the  lever,  thereby  opening  the  valve.  The  actuating 
"^  is  connected  to  an  eccentric  and  operates  the  rod  through  a  crofes- 
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head  which  sHdes  in  a  guide  held  in  the  top  of  the  frame  or  housing. 
The  exhaust  valves,  exhaust  elbows,  and  manifold  are  water-cooled. 
The  piston  is  provided  with  an  air-insulating  space  or  pocket  at  its 
top  to  prevent  the  accumulation  and  carbonization  of  oil  on  the  hot 
piston  head.  The  journal  boxes  rest  on  wedges  which  are  adjustable 
from  the  outside  by  a  bolt  on  either  side  of  the  engine,  which 
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thus  facilitates  the  lining  up  of  the  crankshaft.  These  wedges  may  be 
taken  out  sideways  into  the  engine  base  by  removing  the  adjusting 
wedge  bolts.  This  allows  the  journal  box  to  be  removed  in  a  like 
■  manner,  while  the  cap  may  be  rempved  in  the  usual  manner;  thus 
providing  a  means  of  replacing  the  main  journals  without  disturb- 
ing the  crankshaft.    The  journal-cap  studs  are  continued  upward 
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through  the  housing,  forming  stay  bolts,  through  which  all  strains 
created  by  the  pressure  in  the  cylinders  are  transmitted  directly  to  the 
main  journals.  Because  of  this  construction,  it  is  possible  to  have 
large  doors  in  the  housing  to  facilitate  repairs  and  adjustments  inside 


the  crankcase.  The  governor,  of  the  fly-ball  type,  is  driven  fro;^  tin 
eccentric  shaft  and  acts  directly  on  a  throttle  valve.  The  goveraoi 
also  changes  the  timing  of  the  ignition  to  suit  the  compression^ 
affected  by  tlie  throttling.  The  throttle  valve  is  a  two-disk  balanced 
valve  acting  directly  on  the  mixture.    The  quality  of  the  mixture  is 
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regulated  by  an  additional  valve  in  the  gas  line,  which  has  light-load 
and  full-load  adjustments  similar  to  some  carbureters,  thus  providing 
an  automatic  maintenance  of  the  proper  mixture  throughout  the 
range  of  load.  The  ignition  is  by  mechanical  make-and-break  igniters. 

Bruce-MacBeth  Engine.  The  engine  shown  in  Figs.  56  and  57 
also  has  both  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valve  located  in  the  cylinder  head. 
The  valves  are  actuated  from  a  camshaft  through  levers  pivoted  on 
brackets  bolted  to  the  cylinder  heads.  The  camshaft  is  carried  at  the 
leVel  of  the  top  of  the  cylinder  head  in  bearings  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  Jacketed  exhaust  outlets.  The  camshaft  is  driven  from 
the  crankshaft  through  a  vertical  shaft  by  bevel  gears.  The  valves 
are  carried  in  cages,  the  exhaust-valve  cage  being  water-cooled 
though  the  exhaust  valve  itself  is  uneooled.  The  inlet-valve  cage  is 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  ledge  at  the  middle  of  the  cage — 
the  upper  compartment  connecting  to  the  gas  main  and  the  lower  to 
the  air  main.  A  disk  is  carried  on  the  inlet-valve  stem  which  seats  on 
the  dividing  ledge  of  the  cage  when  the  inlet  valve  is  closed,  thus 
serving  to  shut  off  the  gas  compartment  from  the  air  compartment 
and  preventing  the  formation  of  an  explosive  mixture  until  the  inlet 
valve  is  opened.  This  arrangement  helps  to  scavenge  the  cylinder 
since,  when  the  tnlet  valve  opens,  air  is  nearest  to  the  opening,  and 
consequently  a  layer  of  pure  air  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  suction  stroke,  by  the  inertia  of  the 
exhaust  gases  in  flowing  out  of  the  exhaust  valve.  This  layer  of  pure 
air  tends  to  replace  the  products  of  combustion  remaining  in  the 
clearance  space  and  to  force  them  out  through  the  exhaust  valve, 
thereby  scavenging  the  cylinder.  The  exhaust  valve  closes  before 
any  of  the  oncoming  explosive  mixture  can  be  lost  into  the  exhaust. 

The  regulation  is  obtained  by  a  fly-ball  governor  mounted  on  the 
vertical  shaft,  which  operates  either  a  balanced-cage  throttle  valve 
or  a  balanced-disk  throttle  valve,  depending  upon  the  fuel  used.  The 
ignition  is  obtained  by  two  sets  of  jump-spark  plugs  mounted  one  on 
either  side  of  the  cylinder.  One  of  these  plugs  is  a  standard  grounded 
plug  and  the  other  is  a  special  plug  with  both  electrodes  insulated. 
The  current  is  obtained  from  two  high-tension  magnetos — one  for 
each  system — mounted  one  on  either  end  of  the  camshaft.  A  timer 
or  distributor,  to  direct  the  ciurent  to  the  proper  plug  at  the  proper 
instant,  is  built  iuto  each  magneto. 
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Fairbanks-Morse  Engine.  The  engine  shown  in  Fig.  58  has 
both  valves  located  in  the  cyhnder  head,  the  exhaust  valve  being 
mechanically  operated,  while  the  inlet  valve  is  automatically  operated 
by  the  suction  of  the  en^ne.  The  en^ne,  as  represented,  is  equipped 
to  operate  on  gasoline. 

Horizontal  Type 

Otto  Engines.  An  example  of  the  horizontal  form  of  gas  en^ne 
is  given  in  Figs.  59  and  60,  which  are  vertical  cross  sections  through 
the  cylinder  and  valves.  The  admission  and  exhaust  valves  A  and  I 


are  placed  one  above  the  other — the  exhaust  below.  The  valves 
are  opened  by  cams  M  and  H,  respectively,  mounted  on  a  horizontal 
side  shaft  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  exhaust  cam  acts 
on  the  end  of  a  lever  L  with  a  fixed  fulcrum,  giving  an  invariable 
opening  to  the  exhaust  valve.  The  admission  cam  acts  on  the  end  of 
a  lever,  G.  The  governor  controls  the  time  and  duration  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  admission  valve  and  thereby  controls  the  amount  of  the 
explosive  charge  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  The  ignition  is  obtained 
by  an  oscillating  magneto  and  make-and-break  igniter  plug,  which 
are  operated  by  a  rod  driven  by  a  crank  on  the  end  of  the  side  shaft. 
A  gas  valve  B  is  mounted  on  the  inlet- valve  stem,  as  in  the  previous 
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engine,  only,  instead  of  being  mounted  rigidly,  it  is  mounted  loosely 
and  is  held  to  its  seat  by  a  spring. 

Alberger  Engine.  The  en^e  shown  in  Fig.  61  is  a  horizontal 
single-acting  tandem.  The  cylinder  head  of  the  front  cylinder  is 
provided  with  a  stuffing  box  to  prevent  e^losions  from  blowing  out 


around  the  piston  rod.  The  stuffing  box  is  water-cooled  and  provided 
with  five  snap  packing  rings.  The  piston  rod  is  solid  and  uneooled. 
Tlie  valves  are  located  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder  in  a  valve  chamber, 
which  is  a  water-cooled  casting  separate  from  the  cylinder  casting. 
The  valves  are  actuated  by  a  cam  and  lever  as  shown  in  Figs.  158  and 
159.    The  regulation  is  secured  by  aRites  inertia  flywheel  governor 


i! 
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rotating  a  cut-off  cage  valve.  The  ignition  is  obtained  by  a  double 
high-tension  jump-spark  system,  two  spark  plugs  being  provided  for 
each  combustion  chamber. 

Foes  Engine.    An  entirely  different  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  62,  where  the  valves  are  located  on  opposite  sides  qI  the  cylin- 
der C.     Both  are  mechanically  operated  through  cams  and  push  rods 
operating  the  bell-crank  lever  shown  in  the  figure.    The  inlet  valve  E 
is  opened  by  the  lever  A;  the  exhaust  valve  D,  through  the  lever  K. 
The  igniter  is  placed  close  to  the  inlet  valve.  The  provisioftS^  a  plug 
above  each  valve  permits 
ready  access  to  the  valves 
for  removal  or  grinding. 

LAROE  GAS  ENGINES 
General  Character- 
istics of  the  Type.  Avery 
rapid  development  has 
taken  place  in  the  size  to 
which  gas  engines  are 
built,  until  now  there  are 
in  operation  units  devel- 
oping over  5000  horse- 
power each.  There  are 
some  special  problems 
„     „    „   ,  which  arise  when  large 

Fig.  62.    FoM  Ou  Emlno  .  ,        ,         ,  , 

power  IS  to  be  developed 
in  a  single  engine;  and  for  that  reason  the  large  gas  engine  is  here 
considered  separately. 

The  gases  which  are  commercially  available  for  use  in  large  gas 
engines  are:  natural  gas,  blast-furnace  gas,  producer  gas,  and  coke- 
oven  gas.  Gases  rich  in  hydrogen  are  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
excessive  stresses  caused  by  pre-ignition  in  a  large  cylinder. 

The  American  practice  is  to  make  lai^e  gas  engines  of  the 
side-crank  type.  With  the  four-cycle  type  of  1000  to  1500  horse- 
power, a  tandem  double-acting  engine  is  usual;  for  2000  horsepower 
and  over,  double-tandem  double-acting  engines  are  used.  The  tan- 
dem double-acting  engine  gives  two  explosions  per  revolution, 
-esulting  in  a  very  uniform  speed  of  rotation. 
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Warren  Ei^ine.    An  example  of  a  moderate-sized  single-act- 
pig  tandem  engine  is  given  in  longitudinal  section  in  Fig.  63,  and  in 


Fifl.  64.    VerUc^  Oou  Seirtion  Thnugh  Valve 


cross  section  through  the  valves  in  Fig.  64.  This  particular  engine 
is  no  longer  built,  but  many  of  them  are  still  in  service.  Besides,  this 
engine  is  typical  of  large  single-acting  tandem  engines.   This  arrange- 
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ment  requires  a  stuffing  box  in  the  front  cylinder.  The  piston  and 
piston  rod,  the  exhaust  valves,  and  the  exhaust-valve  cages  are  water- 
jacketed.  The  water  enters  the  front  piston  through  a  pipe  sliding 
through  a  stuffing  box;  goes  through  the  hollow  piston  rod  to  the  rear 
piston,  and  from  there  discharges  through  a  pip*  into  a  trough  in  the 
intermediate  bed.  The  jackets  are  cast  separate  from  the  cylinders, 
and  make  sliding  joints  at  their  front  ends  so  as  to  allow  of  differential 
expansion  of  the  cylinders  and  jackets.  The  jacketing  of  the  exhaust 
valves  is  shown  clearly  in  Fig.  64. 

The  valves  are  situated  vertically  above  one  another,  the 
exhaust,  as  usual,  being  below.  They  are  worked  by  a  single  cam  on 
the  lay  shaft,  through  intermediate  push  rods  and  levers;  the  exhaust 
valve,  through  a  massive  lever  with  a  fixed  fulcrum ;  and  the  admission 
valve,  through  a  lever  with  a  movable  fulcrum.  The  position  of  the 
movable  fulcrum  is  controlled  by  the  governor  through  a  flexible 
steel  strip ;  the  farther  in  it  is  pushed,  the  less  does  the  admission  valve 
open  and,  consequently,  the  more  is  the  charge  throttled.  The 
movable  fulcrum  is  quite  free  to  move  at  all  times,  except  when  the 
admission  valve  is  actually  being  operated.  The  governor  is  free  to 
move  even  at  that  time,  as  it  can  bend  the  flexible  strip;  consequently, 
the  work  on  the  governor  is  extremely  slight,  and  it  can  be  made  very 
sensitive.  These  engines  have  converted  32  per  cent  of  the  total  heat 
of  the  gas  supplied  to  them  into  indicated  work, 

Allls-Chalmers  Engine.  The  normal  type  of  large-size  four- 
cycle gas  engine  is  shown  in  Rg.  65,  which  is  a  drawing  of  the  largest 
gas  engine  yet  built  in  this  country  operating  on  blast-furnace  gas, 
and  in  Fig.  66,  which  is  a  cross  section  of  another  en^ne  of  the  same 
type.  It  is  a  tandem  double-acting,  side-crank  engine,  with  the  inlet 
and  exhaust  valves  placed  as  in  the  engine  just  described.  Owing  to 
the  great  weight  of  the  pistons  and  rods,  the  latter  are  supported  on 
three  slides,  and  the  cylinders  are  thereby  relieved  of  wear, 

Water-Jacketing.  The  main  bearings  of  the  crankshaft  are 
water-cooled,  and  are  provided  with  spherical  seats  to  allow  for 
deflection  of  the  shaft.  Each  cylinder  with  its  jacket  is  a  single 
'  casting;  the  great  depth  of  the  water-jacket  space  is  intended  to 
permit  of  differential  expansion  of  the  cylinder  and  jacket;  the  longi- 
tudinal tensile  stresses  are  carried  by  the  jacket  wall,  the  cylinder  wall 
being  subjected  only  to  the  pressure  of  the  gases.    The  pistons  are 
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water-cooled;  and,  as 
there  are  no  nuts  or  other 
projections  from  the  pis- 
tons, aU  parts  are  ade- 
quately cooled.  The  hol- 
low piston  rods  are  of 
nickel  steel,  and  are  given 
such  an  initial  camber 
J  that  they  become  straight 
w     when  they  support  the 

0  weight  of  the  pistons  and 
s  cooling  water.  Waterfor 
^  cooling  the  pistons  and 
,1  rods  is  brought  to  the 
■J  central  crosshead  by 
■§  means  of  pipes  with 
°     swing  joints  on  each  side 

1  of  the  crosshead,  the 
g  water  from  one  pipe  go- 
I  ing  forward,  and  that 
■a  from  the  other  pipe  to 
I  the  rear  rod.  After  cir- 
I  culating  through  the  pis- 
I  ton  and  rod,  the  water  is 
I  discharged  from  pipes  at 
3  the  ends  of  the  piston 
I     rods  into  a  slot  inthetail- 

guide  frame  at  the  one 
.  end  and,  as  in  the  pre- 
s  ceding  engine,  through 
a  pipe  which  slides 
through  a  stuffing  box 
in  the  mwn  frame.  The 
packing  used  in  these 
stuffing  boxes  consists 
of  sectional  cast-iron 
rings  enclosed  by  re- 
taining rings. 
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fig.  M.    Vertical  CiosB-Section  through  Valves  o(  Allia-Ghalnwn  Daubls-Aelin( 
Taodem  Gas  EociDe 
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Ignition.  Separate  gas  and  air  pipes  above  the  engine-room 
floor  are  dispensed  with  by  making  them  an  integral  part  of  the 
cyhnder  casting  at  the  center  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  65.  This  type  of  construction  is  known  as  a 
"belted  cylinder"  and  greatly  simplifies  the  appearance  of  the 
engine.  Because  of  the  lai^  diameter  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
consequent  large  volume  of  lean  blast-fumaee  gas  in  the  combustion 
chamber  at  the  instant  of  ignition,  three  igniters  are  used  for  each 
cylinder  end  instead  of  two,  as  is  the  usual  practice.  Two  of  the 
igniters  are  located,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cylinder,  forty-five 
degrees  down  from  the  vertical.  The  third  ia  located  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  other  two  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder  away  from  the  lay 
shaft,  forty-five  degrees  up  from  the  vertical.  This  third  igniter  is 
necessary  because  of  the  distance  through  which  the  flame  has  to 
travel  in  this  engine.  Its  use  increases  the  power  of  the  engine  20 
per  cent.  The  igniters  are  mechanical  make-and-break  (shown  in 
Fig.  120  and  described  on  page  183)  operated  by  igniter  camshafts, 
which  run  at  half  the  speed  of  the  .crankshaft. 

Vahes.  In  the  cross-sectional  view  through  the  valves,  shown 
in  Fig.  66,  some  of  the  details  of  the  cylinder,  such  as  the  sepa^ 
rate  casting  for  the  gas  and  air  passages,  are  different  from  those  of 
the  engine  shown  in  Fig.  65.  The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  and  the 
mechanism  actuating  them  are  unchanged.. 

The  exhaust  valve  and  its  stem  are  in  one  piece.  The  valve  stem, 
head,  and  cage  are  all  water-cooled,  as  shown  in  Fig,  66.  The  water 
leaves  by  a  swinging  hose  connection  at  P,  and  enters  by  the  internal 
tube  and  another  hose  connection  at  0.  The  valve  is  operated  by 
the  eccentric  M  on  the  lay  shaft  K,  through  the  rolling  lever  fnl- 
crumed  at  R.  The  rolling  lever  is  the  most  largely  used  of  the  valve- 
operating  devices.  The  eccentric  rod  is  in  tension — an  advantage 
over  the  push  rod,  especially  in  large  engines  where  the  total  pressure 
to  be  exerted  on  the  exhaust  valve,  in  order  to  start  lifting  it,  is  very 
great. 

The  inlet  valve  G  is  operated  through  the  eccentric  L  by  means  of 
rolling  levers.  The  period  and  amount  of  the  opening  of  the  gas 
valve  H  are  controlled  by  the  governor.  The  quantity  of  the  mixture 
admitted,  and  therefore  the  compression  pressure,  is  kept  constant; ' 
but  the  quality  of  the  mixture  is  varied.    The  inlet  valve  G  opens 
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before  the  gas  valve  H,  thus  admitting  air  only  at  first;  and,  as  the 
exhaust  is  still  open  at  that  time,  the  entering  air  scavenges  the 
cylinder  and  puts  out  any  flame  still  remaining  in  it.  Then  follows 
the  admission  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas.  The  gas  valve  then  closes 
slightly  ahead  of  the  main  valve,  so  that  the  last  part  of  thp  charge 
admitted  is  air;  this  fills  the  valve  chamber  below  the  inlet  valve,  but 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  igniters. 

The  gas  valve  H  is  of  the  double-seated  type,  and  is  operated 
by  two  rods,  shown  in  Fig.  66,  which  connect  it  with  the  crosshead  V, 
and  with  a  rolling  lever  fulcnimed  at  S  on  the  crosshead  V.  The 
fulcrum  lever  T  is  forked  on  its  inner  end,  and  the  ends  of  this  fork 
are  pivoted  on  fixed  pins.  The  rolling  lever  being  connected  to  the 
main  inlet-valve  rolling  lever,  both  levers  move  in  unison.  The 
position  of  the  fulcrum  lever  T  is  controlled  by  the  governor  through 
the  rod  E  and  the  eccentric  on  the  shaft  F;  consequently,  the  gov- 
ernor controls  the  movement  of  the  inner  end  of  the  rolling  lever 
fulcnimed  at  S,  and  of  the  gas  valve  H. 

Starting.  Starting  is  by  means  of  compressed  air  admitted  in 
turn  to  each  cylinder  end,  at  what  would  be  the  expansion  stroke, 
through  the  valve  C 

Valve  Qear  and  Qoveming  of  Westinghouse  Tandem  Engine. 
The  valve  gear  and  governing  of  another  type  of  large  gas  en^ne 
are  illustrated  in  Fig.  67.  One  eccentric  is  employed  for  both  the 
exhaust  and  the  inlet  valve.  There  is  a  single  mechanism  which  com- 
bines the  functions  of  inlet,  mixing,  and  governing  valves.  The 
mechanism  consists  of  a  spring-operated  poppet  valve,  a  stationary 
cage  in  which  it  is  housed,  and  a  mixing  or  regulating  valve  sleeve 
which  reciprocates  within  the  cage  and  rotates  on  the  inlet-valve  stem. 
The  regulating  sleeve  is  provided  with  ports  registering  with  corre- 
sponding ports  in  the  surrounding  valve  cage.  The  valve  has  three 
distinct  motions — a  definite  vertical  motion  of  the  poppet  vaJve,  the 
vertical  motion  of  the  sleeve,  and  a  rotation  of  the  sleeve  controlled 
by  the  governor  alone. 

The  main  poppet  valve  is  worked  from  the  eccentric  through  a 

push  rod  and  rolling  levers.    When  it  is  closed,  the  cylindrical  sleeve 

closes  the  air  and  gas  ports.    As  the  main  valve  opens,  the  sleeve 

■  fails,  uncovering  the  ports.    The  area  of  the  ports  uncovered  is  detei^ 

mined  by  the  angular  position  of  the  sleeve.    The  rotating  sleeve 
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Elg.  67.    Vertical  Croae  Section  ot  Westingbouse  Tandem  Gaa  Engine. 
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acts  as  a  throttling  valve,  but  does  not  affect  the  relative  amounts 
of  air  and  gas  admitted.  The  governing  ia  by  quantity,  not  by 
quality. 

General  Cylinder  Construction.  The  cylinders  of  the  largest 
engines  of  this  type  are  cast  in  halves  fitted  together  with  ground 
joints.  An  opening  is  left  between  the  two  halves  of  the  jacket  at  the 
center;  this  opening  is  closed  by  a  split  jacket  band.  Fig,  68,  making 
water-tight  joints  with  the  castings  but  permitting  independent 
expansion  of  the  cylinder  and  the  jacket. 

Effect  of  Two  or  More  Igniters.  It  is  necessary,  in  a  large  gas 
engine,  to  have  two  or  more  igniters  for  each  combustion  chamber. 
The  combustion  starts  at  the  igniters,  and  spreads  with  a  moderate 
velocity.  In  order  to  make  it  complete  in  a  short  time,  it  is  best  to 
start  it  simultaneously  at  two 
or  more  points.  In  small  en- 
gines this  is  not  necessary,  as 
the  distance  the  flame  has  to 
go  in  order  to  fill  the  combus- 
tion space  is  short.  The  effect 
of  using  two  igniters  is  shown 
= — ~  in  Fig.  69,  which  pves  two 

FTk.  89.    Indioaloc  Card.  Showin*  ESset  of  Uaing      SUperpOSCd      indicator       Cards 

taken  from  a  large  engine. 
The  dotted-line  card  was  taken  with  one  igniter  in  use;  the  full- 
line  card,  with  two  igniters.  With  two  igniters  the  combustion  is 
seen  to  occur  more  rapidly  than  with  one,  giving  a  maximum  pres- 
sure of  335  pounds,  as  against  272  pounds  with  one  igniter.  The 
difference  between  the  areas  of  the  cards  is  about  4  per  cent. 

Gas  Cleaners.  Most  of  the  large  gas  enpnes  in  use  at  the 
present  day  are  running  on  blast-furnace  gas.  The  success  and 
security  of  the  operation  of  these  en^nes  depend  more  on  the  effective 
cleaning  of  the  gas  than  on  any  other  single  factor.  The  cleaning  is 
generally  carried  out  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  series  of  large 
■  cooling  towers  provided  with  a  number  of  shelves,  in  which  it  meets 
sprajs  of  water.  The  gas  is  then  taken  to  a  centrifugal  fan,  which  , 
also  is  suppUed  with  water.  The  gas  and  water  are  thrown  against 
the  casing  of  the  fan,  and  the  dust  is  more  or  less  completely  retained 
by  the  water. 
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One  of  the  most  effective  of  these  gas  cleaners  is  shown  in  Fig.  70. 
The  cylindrical  drum  £  £  is  rotated  at  a  speed  of  about  850  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  it  carries  on  its  periphery  an  oblique  vane  forming 
a  continuous  spiral  curve.  This  vane,  together  with  the  casing  which 
it  almost  touches,  makes  a  spiral  channel  through  which  the  gas  must 
pass  on  its  way  through  the  cleaner.  The  front  part  of  the  drum, 
throwing  the  gas  outward  by  centrifugal  force,  acts  as  a  suction  fan, 
drawing  the  gas  through  the  apparatus.  Cleaning  water  enters 
through  tangential  openings  B  in  the  side  of  the  casing,  flows  through 
the  cleaner  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  gas,  and  escapes  at  /. 


Fig.  70.    Seolioaal  View  of  ThM»n  Gm  Cleaner 

The  casing  is  covered  on  the  inside  with  wire  netting,  which  retains 
the  water.  The  gas  preferably  goes  to  the  cleaner  when  still  hot, 
as  this  vaporizes  some  of  the  water  and  moistens  the  dust  particles, 
making  them  heavier. 

HIGH-SPEED  ENGINES 
Automobile  Engines 

General  Characteristics.  Automobile  endues  are  generally 
vertical  multicylinder  four-cycle  engines  designed  to  run  at  speeds 
of  800  revolutions  per  minute  or  over,  with  short  strokes,  jump-spark 
ignition,  mechanically  operated  inlet  valves,  using  gasoline  as  a  fuel, 
and  developmg  not  more  than  15  horsepower  per  cylinder  at  800 
revolutions:  The  power  is  usually  controlled  by  throttling  with  hand 
adjustment. 

The  horizontal  arrangement  is  used  sometimes  with  two  opposed 
cylinders — that  is,,  horizontal  cylinders  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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crankshaft  and  with  their  cranks  at  180".  Two-cycle  en^^es  are 
also  used  occasionally,  but,  so  far,  have  not  met  with  much  favor  in 
automobile  practice.  The  standard  practice  is  to  use  either  four  or 
six  cylinders  arranged  in  a  vertical  row,  and  usually  with  the  cylinders 
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cast  in  pairs.    Although  cylinders  cast  in  triplets  and  "en  bloc" — all 
the  cylinders  of  the  motor  cast  integrally — are  common. 

With  four  cylinders  an  explosion  is  obtained  twice  every  revolu- 
tion of  the  crankshaft,  so  that  the  motor  strokes  come  as  frequently 
as  in  a  double-acting  steam  engine;  with  six  cylinders  there  are  three 
explosions  per  revolution.   The  explosions  are  made  to  take  place  in 
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that  order  which  ^ves  the  best  balancing  to  the  engine — that  is, 
which  will  give  greatest  freedom  from  vibration  of  the  engine  as  a 
whole.  With  a  four-cylinder  engine,  the  cranks  of  cylinders  1  and  4 
should  be  together  and  at  180°  to  the  cranks  of  cylinders  2  and  3; 
the  order  of  firing  in  the  four  cylinders  should  be  1,  3,  4,  2.  This  is 
shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  71,  together  with  the  best  arrangement  of 
cranks  and  order  of  firing  foe  other  multicylinder  four-cycle  engines. 

Classiflcatioa  According  to  Valve  Arrangement.  There-  are 
several  standard  arrangements  of  the  poppet  valves  in  automobile 
engines.  The  classification  of  the  various  arrangements  is  as  follows: 

The  two  valves  may  be  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder — "L"  Head 
Motor. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder — "T"  Head  Motor. 

In  the  head,  or  else  one  on  the  side  and  one  in  the  head — Over- 
head Valve  Motor. 

The  following  examples  are  representative  of  the  various  types  of 
motors  and  show  the  best  present-day  practice. 

Four-Cylinder  "L"  Head  Motor.  This  motor,  shown  in  Fig.  72, 
is  a  four-cylinder  "en  bloc"  "L"  head  motor.  The  cylinders,  valve 
chamber,  inlet  manifold,  water  jacket,  and  cylinder  heads  are  cast 
integral,  the  cyUnder  heads  being  reinforced  by  cross  ribs.  The 
cylinders  and  valve  passages  are  entirely  water-jacketed,  and  a  drain 
cock,  situated  at  the  lowest  level,  permits  complete  drainage.  The 
water  inlet  is  situated  directly  underneath  the  exhaust  valves. 
The  top  plate  cover  for  the  cylinder-head  jacket,  is  of  bronze  or 
aluminum  and  forms  the  outlet  through  which  the  water  passes  to 
the  raaiator.  This  opening  on  top  of  the  cylinders  greatly  facilitates 
the  production  of  perfect  and  uniform  castings,  and  also  the  removal 
of  all  core  sand.  ■  The  valve  covers  are  screwed  into  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  with  an  asbestos-filled  copper  gasket  on  the  seat  of  the  cap. 

The  pistons  are  made  of  the  same  grade  and  quality  of  cast  iron 
as  the  cylinders  and  are  slightly  tapered.  Each  piston  is  fitted  with 
rings  of  semi-steel,  and  is  provided  with  four  oil  grooves.  The  piston 
rings  are  ground  on  the  two  sides  and  fit  accurately  into  the  grooves. 
The  wrist  pin  is  of  hollow  tool  steel,  ground  and  hardened,  and  is  ■ 
fastened  to  the  connecting  rod  by  means  of  a  bolt.  This  gives  a  wider 
bearing  surface,  because  the  bearing  is  in  the  piston  bosses  instead  of 
in  the  connecting  rod. 
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The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  interchangeable.  The  valve-rod 
guides  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  very  long,  thus  preventing  the  gas  from 
escaping  when  the  exhaust  valves  are  open,  and  also  preventing  the 
incoming  charge  from  being  diluted  by  the  suction  of  air. 

The  valves  are  cooled  by  bringing  the  jacket  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  valve  seats.  The  cooling  is  also  aided  by  placing  the  water 
inlet  directly  beneath  the  exhaust  valves.  The  inlet  manifold  is  cast 
integral  with  the  cylinders,  and  is  separated  from  them  by  the  water 
jacket.  The  exhaust  manifold,  made  of  malleable  iron  having  a 
gradual  taper  and  provided  with  fins  to  aid  in  the  cooling,  is  bolted 
to  the  side  of  the  cylinder  casting. 

The  upper  halt  of  the  crankcase  is  a  single  aluminum  casting 
reinforced  by  cross  ribs.    Crankshaft  bearings  are  supported  by  webs 


extending  through  the  entire  depth  of  the  case  and  are  held  in  place 
by  through  bolts,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  lower  case. 

Oil  is  pumped  by  means  of  a  gear  pump  located  on  the  outside  of 
the  lower  crankcase  and  driven  by  a  pair  of  gears  from  the  camshaft. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  73,  the  oil  is  forced  to  a  main  duct  cast  integral  with 
the  crankcase,  and  from  there  distributed  by  means  of  smaller  ducts 
to  the  main  bearings.  It  goes  through  ducts  in  the  crankshaft  to  the 
connecting-rod  bearings,  from  which  a  sufficient  amount  of  oil  is 
thrown  off  to  oil  the  pistons  and  camshaft,  both  of  which  are  provided 
with  oil  pockets. 

Four-Cylinder  "  T"  Head  Motor.  In  Kg,  74  is  shown  a  trans- 
verse section  through  one  cylinder  of  a  four-cylinder  "T"  head  motor, 
with  the  cylinders  cast  in  pairs.  Each  pair  of  cylinders,  the  valve 
chambers,  water  jacket,  and  cylinder  heads  are  cast  integral.    The 
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top  plate  cover  for  each  pair  of  cylinder-head  jackets  is  provided,  with 
a  flanged  opening  at  its  center,  which  serves  as  the  outlet  through 
which  the  water  passes  to  the  discharge-water  manifold,  and  from 
there  to  the  radiator.  This  motor  is  especially  built  for  truck  service, 


and  is  fitted  with  a  centrifugal  governor  acting  on  a  throttle  valve  in 
the  inlet  manifold,  so  that  the  truck  cannot  be  driven  in  excess  of  the 
speed  at  which  the  governor  is  set. 

The  oiling  system  shown  in  Fig.  75  differs  from  that  shown  in 
Fig.  73  in  several  important  features.    The  lower  half  of  the  crank- 
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case  13  divided  into  two  horizontal  compartments,  the  upper  com- 
partment being  of  pressed  steel.  The  lower  compartment  carries  the 
oil  supply  and  contains  the  gear  oD  pump.  The  upper  compartment 
contains  the  oil  which  is  used  for  the  splash  oiling,  the  amount  of  oil 
being  carried  automatically  at  the  same  level  at  all  times  by  means  of 
standpipes  of  fixed  height  which  connect  the  upper  end  lower  com- 
partments. The  oil  pump  handles  more  oil  all  the  time  than  can  be 
consumed  in  the  proper  lubrication  of  the  parts,  the  excess  oil  return- 
ing from  the  upper  compartment  through  the  standpipes  to  the  lower. 
The  main  bearings,  the  camshaft  gears,  and  the  walls  of  each  cylinder 
are  oiled  through  ducts,  as  in  the  previous  system,  directly  from  the 
pump.    The  connecting  rod  and  camshaft  bearings,  and  the  cylinder 


walls  to  some  extent,  are  oiled  by  splash  from  the  connecting  rods. 
These  rods  cany  dippers  on  their  lower  ends  which  dip  into  the  oil  in 
the  upper  compartment. 

Overhead  Valve  Motor,  '^en  the  valves  are  placed  on  top,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  levers  between  the  push  rods  and  the  valves,  with 
some  such  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  Fig,  76.  The  engine  shown 
in  Fig.  77  has  both  valves  in  the  head.  The  valves  are  operated  by 
push  rods  through  rocker  arms  fulcrumed  on  the  cylinder  head.  This 
motor  is  also  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  air-cooled.  The 
cylinders  are  cast  integrally  of  vanadium  iron  with  radial  fins  running 
lengthwise  of  the  cylinder.  Each  cylinder  is  jacketed  by  means  of  a 
band  of  sheet  iron  around  the  outside  of  the  fins,  and  the  upper  part  of 
of  the  engine  is  shut  off  from  the  lower  part  by  a  horizontal  bulkhead, 
so  that  the  only  communication  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
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compartments  is  through  the  space  between  the  cylinder  walls  and 
the  jacket  around  the  outside  of  the  fins.    Thus,  if  a  current  of  air  is 
caused  to  flow  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  compartment,  the  fins  are 
cooled  by  the  air  current.    When  placed  in  the  chassis,  the  engine  is 
located  in  an  air  chamber  formed  by  the  engine  boot  and  hood,  the 
only  exit  from  which  is  through  the  flywheel,  and  the  only  entrance  to 
which  is  through  the  area  around  each  cylinder.    A  "sirocco"  suction 
fan  is  built  into  the  flywheel,  and 
when  the  flywheel  rotates,  a  par- 
tial vacuum  is  created  in  the 
lower  compartment.  Large  quan- 
tities of  air  are  then  forced  by 
atmospheric  pressure  in,  down, 
and  around  each  cylinder  to  take 
the  place  of  the  air  exhausted  by 
the  fan,  " 

Silent  Knight  Sleeve-Valve 
Motor.  Previous  to  1908,  the 
only  form  of  valve  that  had 
proved  commercially  successful 
on  internal-combustion  motors — 
with  the  exception  of  valveless 
Motors  in  which  the  piston  acts 
as  a  valve — was  the  poppet  valve. 
Slide  valves  and  all  the  different 
forms  of  valves  used  in  steam 
engines,  including  fiat-slide,  pis- 
ton, and  rotary  valves,  were  at 
one  time  or  another  applied  to 
Fig.  78.   Beofion  Through  v»ivm.  Ovettesd      intcmal-combustion  engines,  but 

Valve  Autom^Ue  Engine  ■     ^i      ,  . 

never  m  the  long  run  proved  com- 
mercially successful. .  In  1908,  Charles  Y,  Knight,  of  Chicago,  induced 
the  Daimler  Motor  Company  of  Coventry,  England,  to  take  up  a 
motor  of  his  invention  in  which  the  valve  functions  are  performed  by 
two  ported  shding  sleeves,  one  within  the  other,  and  both  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder  wall.  The  two  sleeves  are  reciprocated  by  a 
half -speed  shaft  carrying  small  cranks  equal  in  number  to  the  sleeves. 
This  motor  has  since  proved  very  successful,  and  has  been  taken  up  by 
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leading  automobile  manufacturers  in  different  European  countries 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Action  of  Sleeve  Valves.  In  Figs.  78  and  79  two  Knight  motors 
made  by  different  concerns  are  shown,  which  differ  only  in  details  of 
design.    The  Knight  motor  is  a  four-cycle  gasoline  engine  in  'which 


Fi(.  TS.    Troneverae  Section  of  SteaniB-KaiEht  Sleeve-Vslve  Motor 
Courlt&y  0/  F,  B.  Slearm  Company,  CUjidand,  Ohio 

the  usual  poppet  valves  have  been  replaced  by  two  concentric  sleeves, 
which  slide  up  and  down  between  the  walls  of  the  piston  and  cylinder. 
Each  of  these  sleeves  has  ports  or  slots  cut  on  opposite  sides.  These 
slots  in  the  inner  and  outer  sleeves  register  with  one  another  at  proper 
intervals,  producing  large  and  direct  openings  into  the  combustion 
chamber  from  the  exhaust  and  inlet  ports.    The  cylinder  head  is 
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detachable  and  part  of  it  extends  into  the  cyUnder  for  quite  a  distance. 
However,  it  has  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  cylinder  bore,  so  that 
the  two  sleeves  may  enter  between  it  and  the  cylinder  wall.  Since 
there  are  no  valve  passages  between  the  valves  and  the  cylinder  bore, 
the  combustion  chamber  is  made 
nearly  spherical  by  making  the 
cylinder  head  and  piston  head 
concave  or  bowl-shaped.  The 
two  sleeves  are  independently 
operated  by  small  connecting 
rods  working  from  an  eccentric 
shaft  rmming  lengthwise  of  the 
motor.  This  eccentric  shaft  is 
positively  driven  by  a  chain  at 
one-half  the  speed  of  the  crank- 
shaft. The  connecting  rods  are 
fastened  to  the  sleeves  by  pins 
through  lugs  formed  on  the  lower 
ends  of  the  sleeves,  giving  a  drive 
which  is  uHsymmetrical  or  one- 
sided, but  which  has  no  bad 
effect,  owing  to  the  long  bearing 
of  the  sleeves.  The  connecting 
rods  for  the  two  sets  of  sleeves  , 
are  of  different  lengths,  and  usu- 
ally they  are  inclined,  i.e.,  a  ver- 
tical axis  drawn  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  eccentric  shaft  lies 
outside  of  the  pina  connecting  the 
rods  to  the  sleeves.  The  sleeves 
are  strengthened  by  circumfer- 
ential £anges  at  the  lower  ends, 
above  and  below  the  driving  lugs. 

Packing  Rings.  Gas  tightness  is  insured  by  two  sets  of  packing 
rings,  one  set  of  three  or  four  being  placed  on  the  piston  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  other  set  on  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  head  which 
extends  into  the  cylinder  and  is  surrounded  by  the  valve  sleeves. 
The  latter  set  comprises  one  unusually  broad  ring  at  the  bottom 
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known  as  the  junk  ring,  and  two  or  three  rings  above  it  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  used  on  the  piston.  The  object  of  the  junk  ring  is  to 
seal  the  ports  in  the  valve  sleeves  while  the  explosion  takes  place  and 
the  gases  expand  in  the  cylinder.  This  ring,  therefore,  must  be  made 
of  greater  width  than  the  height  of  the  ports.  Each  port  extends 
substantially  one-third  of  the  distance  around  the  cylinder  and  is 
provided  with  a  bridge  at  the  middle  of  its  length  so  as  to  prevent 
undue  weakening  of  the  sleeve. 

Position  of  Sleeves  at  Various  Points  in  Cycle.  The  eccentric 
driving  the  inner  sleeve  is  given  a  certain  lead  or  advance  over  that 
operating  the  outer  sleeve — from  60°  to  90°.  This  lead ,  together  with 
the  rotation  of  the  eccentric  shaft  at  half  the  crankshaft  speed,  pro- 
duces the  valve  action  illustrated  in  Fig.  80,  which  shows  the  relative 
position  of  the  piston,  sleeves,  and  cylinder  ports  at  various  points  in 
the  rotation  of  the  crankshaft. 

Position  1  shows  the  inlet  just  opening.  The  port  or  slot  in  the 
inner  sleeve  is  coming  up,  the  port  in  the  outer  sleeve  is  going  down, 
and  the  passage  for  the  incoming  gas  is  a  rapidly  increasing  space 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  slot  in  the  inner  sleeve  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  slot  in  the  outer  sleeve. 

Position  ^  shows  the  inlet  full  open.  Both  slots  have  come 
exactly  opposite  each  other  and  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  port  in  the 
cylinder. 

Position  S  shows  the  closing  of  the  inlet.  The  cylinder  is  now- 
charged  with  gas  and  ready  for  the  compression  stroke. 

Position  4  shows  the  position  of  the  sleeves  at  the  top  of  the  com- 
pression stroke;  the  compression  space  in  the  cylinder  is  completely 
sealed  by  the  rings  in  the  head  and  the  rings  in  the  piston.  The 
explosion  takes  place  at  this  point. 

Position  5  shows  the  exhaust  valve  just  starting  to  open.  The 
slot  in  the  outer  sleeve  is  coming  up  and  the  slot  in  the  inner  sleeve 
is  going  down. 

Position  6  shows  the  exhaust  full  open.  Both  slots  have  come 
opposite  each  other  and  the  exhaust  port  in  the  cylinder. 

Position  7  shows  the  closing  of  the  exhaust  opening,  and  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  Position  1.  The  four  cycles  or  strokes  of  the 
engine,  i.e.,  suction,  compression,  explosion,  and  exhaust,  have  now 
been  completed;  the  crankshaft  has  turned  twice,  the  eccentric  shaft 
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has  driven  the  sleeves  up  and  down  once,  and  the  cycle  of  operation  is 
now  ready  to  be  repeated. 

Timing.  The  timing  shown  is  not  different  from  that  ordinarily 
used  in  poppet-valve  engines,  but  the  valve  area  is  greater  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  poppet  valve.  The  equivalent  of  increased  valve  area 
is  gained,  also,  by  the  directness  of  the  valve  opening  and  the  absence 
of  restrictions  in  the  gas  passages. 

Advantages  of  Knigkt  Construction.  The  two  chief  advantages 
claimed  for  the  Knight  motor  are,  first,  its  high  output  for  given 
cylinder  dimensions,  which  is  due  to  the  directness  of  the  path  of  air 
into  the  engine;  lai^  area  arid  rapid  opening  and  closing  of  the  valve 
ports;  absence  of  heating  of  the  charge  by  passing  over  heated  valves 
and  valve  pockets;  and  to  the  favorable  form  of  the  compression 
chamber,  with  the  spark  plug  located  in  the  center  of  the  head.  The 
second  advantage  is  the  silence  in  operation,  and  the  fact  that  the  valve 
timing  and  the  efficiency  of  valve  operation  are  not  affected  by  run- 
ning for  long  periods,  in  fact,  it  is  found  that  the  compression  of  a  new 
engine  is  improved  by  running,  due  to  carbon  filling  up  inequalities 
made  in  machining  the  sleeves,  cylinder,  and  head.  Another  advan- 
tage is  the  small  jacket  loss  due  to  a  combustion  chamber  with  a 
minimum  wall  area  and  a  minimum  exhaust-wall  area. 

The  silence  in  operation  at  all  speeds  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
valves  are  closed  as  well  as  opened  positively. 

If  great  power  and  high  speeds  are  desired  in  the  poppet-valve 
motor,  high  compression,  large  valves,  strong  springs,  and  steep  cams 
are  employed,  producing  a  noisy  motor. 

Large  valves  and  their  seats  are  liable  to  warp  or  to  be  pounded 
out  of  shape  under- the  combined  action  of  high  temperature  and  the 
impact  from  strong  springs.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  spring 
sometimes  reaches  300  pounds. 

With  the  sleeve  valve,  the  efficiency  and  durability  of  the  engine 
are  not  affected  by  high  pressures.  The  sleeve  valve  is  balanced 
against  lateral  pressure,  and  the  explosion  does  not  affect  or  shock 
it  at  any  point.  The  ports  are  large,  and  the  action  of  the  motor  is 
not  affected  adversely  by  their  large  size. 

Most  of  the  time,  during  which  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is 
considerable,  the  sleeves  travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the  piston, 

^by  minimizing  the  power  required  for  moving  the  sleeves.  Fig. 
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81  shows  that  both  sleevea  move  up  with  the  piston  during  the  com- 
pres^oa  stroke,  and  that  the  inner  sleeve  moves  down  with  the 
piston  during  the  power  stroke.  The  outer  sleeve,  however,  moves  in 
opposition  to  the  piston  during  the  power  stroke.  Mr.  Knight  states 
that  tests  made  on  a  six-cylinder  75-horsepower  motor  showed  that  2 
horsepower  was  required  for  driving  the  half -speed  shaft. 

Lubrication.  The  eariy  Knight  motors  depended  entirely  upon 
splash  lubrication  for  their  oiling.  The  engine  shown  in  Fig.  78,  the 
oiling  system  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  82,  has  a  combined  splash- 
and  pressure-feed-lubrication  system.    Crankshaft  bearings,  pump- 


shaft  bearings,  and  the  silent  chains  driving  the  eccentric  shafts,  are 
fed  from  the  pressure  system.  Dippers  secured  to  the  heads  of  the 
connecting  rods  splash  into  oil  troughs  located  under  the  connecting 
rods  and  form  a  mist  of  oil  which  is  thrown  on  to  the  connecting-rod 
and  wrist-pin  bearings,  the  pistons,  sleeves  and  sleeve  connecting 
rods,  and  eccentric  shaft  bearings.  The  troughs  are  so  arranged  that 
they  are  raised  and  lowered  as  the  throttle  is  opened  and  closed, 
respectively,  so  that  the  higher  the  speed  the  deeper  the  dippers  on 
the  connecting  rods  splash  below  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  the  troughs. 
The  motor  shown  in  Fig.  79  is  lubricated  by  a  pressure-feed  system. 
The  flow  of  oil  delivered  under  pressure  is  determined  by  a  valve 
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which  is  so  connected  as  to  open  and  close  with  the  throttle.    There 
are  no  oil  grooves  in  any  of  the  crankshaft  bearings. 

The  motors  depending  upon  splash  lubrication  for  the  sleeves 
have  numerous  oil  holes  drilled  in  the  pistons,  so  that  the  splash  may 
pass  through  to  the  sleeves.  All  Knight  motors,  as  made  in  this 
country,  have  oil  holes  in  the  sleeves,  so  that  oil  may  pass  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  sleeve,  and  from  there  to  the  cylinder  wall.  This 
is  the  case  whether  the  lubrication  system  is  splash  or  pressure. 
The  sleeves,  in  every  case,  have  oil  grooves  cut  on  the  outer  surface 


by  which  the  oil  is  distributed  around  the  circumference.  The  forms 
of  the  inner  and  outer  sleeves,  showing  the  various  systems  of  oil- 
grooving,  are  shown  in  Fig.  83. 

The  oil  works  between  the  sleeves,  between  the  outer  sleeve  and 
the  cylinder  wall,  and  between  the  inner  sleeve  and  the  piston,  aided 
by  the  suction  in  the  ports  during  the  inlet  stroke.  The  upper  end 
of  the  sleeves,  above  the  ports,  are  lubricated  by  the  suction  on  top  of 
the  sleeves  between  the  cylinder  wall  and  head,  due  to  the  downward 
movement  of  the  sleeves  during  the  exhaust  and  the  first  part  of  the 
suction  strokes. 

Fig.  84  shows  a  part  sectional  view  of  a  Knight  motor,  having 
one  cylinder  intact,  the  next  with  the  cylinder  wall  cut  away  to  show 
the  outer  sleeve,  the  third  with  the  outer  sleeve  cut  away  showing  the 
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inner,  and  the  last  witK  the  inner  sleeve  cut  away  showing  the  piston 
and  the  cylinder  head  cut  on  the  center  line  showing  its  cross  section. 

Automobile  Motor  Rating.  The  fonnula  for  the  brake  horse- 
power (b.h.p.)  of  an  engine  has  been  given  in  the  section  on  "Ther- 
modynsmics".  Several  empirical  formulas  Have  been  devised  for 
small  high-speed  engines,  which  give  fairiy  accurate  results  if  the 
en^eunder  consideration  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  has  the  same 
shape  of  combustion  chamber,  and  operates  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  en^es  from  which  the  empirical  constants  were  obtained. 

Four-Cycle  formulas: 
Institution  of  Automobile  Engineers  (Great  Britain)  formula 

b.h.p=0.45  (0-1.18)  (L+D) 
A.L,A,M  rating  formula 

b.h.p..|f 

Roberts'  formula 

,  .  D-LNR 

"■"•-'iCooo- 

Roysl  Auto  Club  fonnula  • ' 

''■^■P-'      9.92 
In  these  equations,  D  is  the  piston  diameter  in  inches;  L  is  the  stroke 
in  inches;  R  is  the  revolutions  per  minute;  and  N  the  number  of 
cylinders. 

The  first  of  these  formulas  is  intended  to  give  the  maximum 
horsepower  which  can  safely  be  obtained  from  an  engine  of  given 
cylinder  dimensions  under  the  most  favorable  conditions;  the  second 
is  intended  to  give  the  power  when  the  motor  is  running  with  a  pis- 
ton speed  of  1000  feet  per  minute,  a  nominal  speed  which  can  be 
exceeded  by  most  motors.  The  first  formula  gives  the  highest  results, 
the  second  the  lowest,  the  third  gives  results  which  very  closely 
approximate  the  actual,  and  the  fourth  is  an  average  between  the 
first  and  second. 

RaeiTig-Boat  Formidas.  The  following  formulas  for  high-speed 
racing-boat  engines  of  the  foiu--cycle  type,  are  based  on  1000  feet 
per  miimte  piston  speed.  For  engines  of  ordinary  design,  two-thirds 
of  the  above  values  should  be  taken;  10  per  cent  should  be  added  to 
the  ratings  if  the  diarge  is  forced  into  the  cylinders  by  any  mechan- 
ical device. 
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American  Power  Boat  Association 


For  motors  of  less  tlian  ti-incli  stroke 

CiJV 


•^       15.20 


C'rurte,!,  of  Gra!t  ^fol1r 

Two-Cycle  Formulm.  Tliree  formulas  for  two-cycle  racing-boat 
engines,  tKe  first  by  Roberts,  and  the  next  two  by  the  A.  P.  B.  A., 
are  as  follows: 

'■•''■  "Ts;™ 

,       n'LN 

■■■P- =  12:987 
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The  preceding  formulas  by  the  American  Power  Boat  Assoda- 
tion  are  only  for  racing-boat  engines.  For  ordinary  two-cycle  boat 
engines,  two-thirds  of  the  value  resulting  from  the  use  of  these  for- 
mulas should  be  taken. 

Marine  Engines 

Increased  Use  of  Two-Cycle  Motors.  The  principal  difference 
between  marine  and  automobile  practice  is  in  the  much  more  extended 


use  of  two-cycle  engines  for  small  powers  in  motor  boats.  Where 
four-cycle  engines  are  used,  they  do  not  differ  appreciably  from 
automobile  engines,  except  that  they  are  very  generally  made, 
stronger  and  heavier,  and  often  of  larger  size  and  lower  speed.  The 
use  o(  two-cycle  engines  is  more  prevalent  in  marine  practice  than  in 
stationary  practice,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  increased  power  for 
a  given  weight  of  a  two-cycle  motor  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
increased  fuel  consumption.  The  motors  shown  in  F^.  85,  86,  and 
87  are  most  frequently  used  in  pleasure  boats. 
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Motor  with  Extra  Ports.  The  motor  shown  in  Rg.  85  has  a 
second  port  controlled  by  a  valve  which  is  valuable  for  giving  good 
control  at  low  speed  and  which  makes  for  easy  starting,  and  a  third 
port  which  is  uncovered  near  the  top  of  the  piston  stroke,  which 
increases  the  pressure  of  the  charge  in  the  cylinder  and  consequently  is 


•I,  Dtlroil,  Michigan 

valuable  in  increasing  the  power,  particularly  at  high  speeds.  TTie  by- 
pass plate  in  the  transfer  port  carries  a  device  to  prevent  back-firing 
in  the  crankcase;  it  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  miner's  lamp. 
Rowboat,  or  Portable,  Motor.  The  motor  shown  in  Fig.  87  is 
a  recent  development  for  rowboats.  The  horizontal  flywheel  in  this 
type  of  motor  has  a  gyroscopic  effect  and  aids  in  steadying  the  boat. 
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Aeronautical  Motors 


Characteristics  of  Light  Weight  and  High  Reliability.  This 
type  of  motor  differs  from  oHier  high-speed  motors  in  that  the  weight 
for  the  power  developed 
must  l>e  a  minimuiii,  while 
the  reliability  must  be  a 
maximum.  The  cost  of  man- 
ufacture is  relatively  unim- 
portant, consequently  many 
refinements  of  construction 
are  available  which  could  not 
be  considered  for  the  other 
high-speed  engines.  For  in- 
stance, pistons  are  finished 
all  over,  cylinders  often  ma- 
chined from  a  bar  of  solid 
steel,  and  the  connecting 
rods  drilled  out  to  reduce  the 
weight  as  far  as  possible.  In 
addition  to  this,  extremely 
short  strokes  and  a  saving  8Bb 

in  crankcase  and  crankshaft 
weight  by  so  arranging  the 
cylinders  that  the  same 
crankshaft  and  crankcase 
serve  two  or  more  rows  of 
cylinders  and  reduce  the 
wdght  to  as  low  as  1.75 
pounds  per  horsepower. 

Arrai^ement  of  Cylii> 
ders.  The  most  usual  ar- 
rangements of  the  cylinders 
are  shown  in  Fig.  88,  where 

(a)  is  the  V-type,  (b)  the  fan  Fi«.  as.    Typical  Cylinder  ArrancBmeiitB  for 

,  J     /  \    iL  J-    1  Aeronautiiftl  Moton 

type,  and  (c)  the  radial  op 

star  type.  The  V-type  is  the  most  common,  the  number  of  cylin- 
ders running  as  high  as  twenty-four.  An  example  of  an  eight- 
t^linde^  Curtiss  motor  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  89.     The  radial 
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Gnome  Seven-Cy Under 


type  may  have  either  the 
cylinders  stationary  and  the 
crankshaft  revolving,  or  the 
crankshaft  stationary  and  the 
cylinders  revolving.  In  the 
latter  case  a  heavy  flywheel 
effect  is  obtained  without  the 
use  of  a  flywheel.  The  best- 
known  example  of  this  type  is 
the  Gnome  motor,  shown  in 
Fig.  90,  a  motor  which  has 
probably  been  more  widely 
used  for  aviation  work  than 
any  other.  The  rapid  rota- 
tion of  the  cylinders  and  the  use 
of  fins  on  their  outsides  ipakes 
adequate  air-cooling  easy. 
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LOW-PRESSURE  OIL  ENGINES 
Characteristics.  The  field  for  the  use  of  the  oil  engine  is  very 
extended.  It  is  the  most  compact  of  the  heat  engines,  requiring 
nothing  equivalent  to  boiler  or  gas  generator,  and  consequently  is 
inherently  the  most  suitable  for  purposes  of  transportation.  Its 
extensive  adoption  in  stationary  plants  is  being  followed  by  its  appli- 
cation to  locomotives  and  to  large  vessels.  The  absence  of  boiler  and 
of  gas-generator  losses  makes  it  both  potentially  and  actually  the 
most  efficient  of  all  heat  engines. 

Oil  engines  in  which  the  fuel  is  gasified  in  external  vaporizers 
do  not  differ  from  gas  engines  as  far  as  the  engine  itself  is  concerned. 


Any  gas  engine  may  be  fitted  with  an  external  vaporizer  if  the  com- 
pression is  not  so  high  as  to  pre-ignite  the  charge.  Consequently,  only 
those  engines  in  which  the  fuel  is  vaporized  within  the  cylinder  will 
be  here  described. 

De  La  Vergne  Type  H.  A.  Oil  Engines.  Figs.  91  and  92  show 
longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  respectively,  of  this  engine. 

Vaporizing  Apparatus.  The  vaporizer  in  this  engine  has  been 
schematically  shown  in  Fig.  37a  and  described  on  page  83.  The 
vaporizer  consists  of  two  parts — the  vaporizer  jacket  and  the  vapor- 
izer cap.    The  vaporizer  jacket  is  bolted  to  the  cylinder  head  and 
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connects  with  the  cylinder  through  a  narrow  passage;  the  vaporizer 
cap  consists  of  an  unjacketed  gun-iron  thimble,  heavily  ribbed  on  the 
inside  to  increase  its  surface,  and 
is  bolted  to  the  vaporizer  jacket. 
The  fuel  is  generally  stored  in  a 
tank  outside  the  powerhouse,  from 
which  it  is  raised  by  a  small  rotary 
pump,  driven  by  the  engine,  to  a 
standpipe  located  near  the  eng^e 
base.  The  pump  keeps  the  stand- 
pipe  filled,  and  an  overflow  pipe  car- 
ries the  sjirplus  back  to  the  reser- 
voir. The  oil  is  withdrawn  from 
the  standpipe  by  the  oil  pump 
shown  in  the  transverse  section. 
Fig.  92,  and  injected  into  the  vapor- 
izer during  the  suction  stroke. 
The  pump  is  actuated  by  the  inlet- 


FiC'  92.    Cross  Section  ol  Honuby- 

Akroyd  Oil  Eniiiis 

ConrUtv  of  Dt  La  Veron*  Af  oehtnt 

Cvmfanv.  Nea  York  Cilv 


valve  lever,  so  that  the 
two  operations  are  Edmul- 
taneous. 

Regulation.  The  reg- 
ulation is  secured  by 
varying  the  amount  of 
oil  injected  in  proportion 
to  the  load.  The  feov- 
emor  lever  controls  the 
double  by-pass  valve 
shown  in  section  in  Fig. 
93,  and  separates  the  oil 
handled  by  the  pump 
into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  enters  the  vapor- 
izer, while  the  other 
flows  back  to  the  reser- 
voir—the returning  oil 
maybe  seen  through  the 
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pipe.  When  operating  under  ordinary  conditions  of  load,  the  gov- 
ernor opena  only  the  small  inside  valve.  If  the  engine  should  tend 
to  speed  up,  hoth  the  small  inside  valve  and  the  large  concentric 
outer  valve  will  be  opened  and  all  of  the  oil  will  be  by-passed  and 
none  of  it  will  be  injected.  This  arrangement  prevents  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  engine  running  away. 

These  engines  operate  successfully  on  kerosene,  any  of  the  crude 
oils  produced  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  or  nearly  all  of  the 
distillates  and  residu^  fuel  oils  24°  Baum€  or  lighter. 

The  abrupt  contraction  of  the  vaporizer  neck  prevents  any 
carbon  which  may  be  deposited  in  the  vaporizer  from  getting  into  the 
cylinder.  The  construction  of  the  vaporizer  cap  permits  of  easy 
removal  and  cleaning,  which  should  be  done  at  intervals  of  approxi- 
mately a  week,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  fuel  and  the 
load  carried. 

Mietz  and  Weiss  Two-Cycle  Type.  Another  low-pressure  oil 
engine  of  a  slightly  different  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  38  and  described 
on  page  85.  As  this  is  a  two-cycle  engine,  air  is  taken  into  the 
closed  crankcase  from  the  interior  of  the  base  through  the  suction 
port' when  that  is  uncovered  by  the  piston,  near  the  end  of  the  com- 
pression stroke.  The  air  enters  the  cylinder  (after  slight  pre- 
compression  in  the  crankcase)  through  the  air  port  in  the  way  usual 
with  two-cycle  engines.  It  carries  with  it  whatever  steam  has  been 
formed  in  the  jacket,  the  steam  coming  from  the  chamber  E  through 
the  pipe  F  to  the  transfer  port.  The  water  level  in  the  jacket  is  kept 
constant  by  a  float.  The  exhaust  occurs  through  the  port  G  at  the 
same  time  as  the  admission  of  the  charge  through  the  transfer  port, 
the  deflector  plate  on  the  piston  preventing  the  charge  from  blowing 
directly  across  the  cylinder  and  out  of  the  exhaust  port.  The  oil  is 
injected  during  the  compression  stroke  onto  the  projecting  lip  of  the 
hot  bulb  C,  instead  of  into  it,  as  in  the  engine  previously  described. 

Mietz  and  Weiss  Three-Cylinder  Engine.  Fig.  94  gives  a 
section  of  a  three-cylinder  vertical  engine  of  this  type.  The  oil 
distribution  to  the  cylinders  is  obtained  as  follows :  The  oil  pump  is 
driven  from  a  shaft  which  runs  as  many  times  faster  than  the  crank- 
shaft as  there  are  cylinders,  and  is  so  set  that  each  down  stroke  of  the 
plunger  coincides  with  the  upstroke  of  each  piston  in  turn.  The  oil 
is  delivered  from  the  pump  to  a  distributor,  which  runs  at  the  same 
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speed  as  the  engine  shaft.  Thb  distributor  consists  of  &  dbk  with  one 
port,  through  which  the  oil  passes  on  its  way  from  the  pump  to  the 
cyHnders,  and  a  case  which  has  as  many  outlets  for  oil  pipes  as  there 
are  cylinders.  The  distributor  disk  is  so  set  that  it  uncovers  in  turn 
the  oil  outlet  to  the  cylinder  whose  piston  is  on  the  upstroke  while 
the  pump  plunger  is  on  its  down  stroke, 

Crossley  Oil  Engine.  An  English  oil  engine  with  internal 
vaporizer  is  shown  in  Fig.  95  and  a  cross  section  through  the  combus- 
tion chamber  and  vaporizer  is  given  in  Fig.  96.  The  vaporizer  con- 
sists of  a  loose  cover  secured 
in  place  by  a  circular  ring.  It 
is  fitted  with  an  ignition  tube, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  start- 
ing of  the  engine  can  be 
effected  in  about  five  minutes. 
The  oil  sprayer  is  fitted  in  a 
water-cooled  portion  of  the 
I  breech  end,  opposite  to  the 
vaporizer.  The  fuel  is  injected 
at  about  the  end  of  the  com- 
pression stroke  in  the  form  of 
finely  divided  spray.  Part  of 
this  passes  throu^  the  hot 
compressed  air  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber  and  impinges 

Kb.  SB.    CroSB  Section  through  Combuulion  OH     the     VaiJorizer.       Icnition 

OiBinber  and  Vaporiier  of  Cmwiley  Engine  "^  ^ 

takes  place  as  the  crank  passes 
the  inner  center,  and  tlie  piston  is  then  driven  out  on  the  power 
stroke. 

Oil  Pump.  The  oil  pump,  Fig.  97,  consists  of  a  bronze  body 
with  steel  valves  and  fittings.  It  is  worked  by  means  of  a  steel  lever, 
which,  in  turn,  is  operated  by  means  of  a  cam  on  the  side  shaft.  The 
pump,  pump  lever,  and  cam  work  in  an  oil  bath  to  ensure  thorough 
lubrication  and  quiet  action. 

Governing.  The  governing  of  the  engine,  Fig.  97,  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  system  which  varies  the  time  at  which  a  control  valve 
is  opened,  and  through  which  any  oil  not  required  returns  to  the 
suction  sidi?  of  the  oil  pump.   The  control  valve  is  opened  by  a  wedge 
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being  interposed  between  the 
end  of  the  control-valve  spin- 
dle and  an  arm  on  the  oil- 
pump  lever.  The  wedge  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  cen- 
trifugal governor,  and  the 
time  when  the  control  valve 
is  opened  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  wedge,  the  lat- 
ter in  turn  depending  on  the 
speed  of  the  engine.  An  im- 
pulse takes  place  on  each 
cycle,  and  the  power  qf  the  I 
impulse  is  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  speed  and  the  load 
on  the  engine. 

The  important  feature 
of  this  gear  is  that  the  oil 
pump,  which  has  a  constant 
length  of  stroke,  always  be- 
gins to  deliver  the  oil  through 
the  oil  sprayer  at  the  same  time 
and  at  the  same  speed,  and  there- 
fore the  spraying  is  equally  effi- 
cient at  all  loads.  Also,  the  actual 
governing  effect  takes  place  at 
the  moment  the  oil  fuel  is  being 
injected  and  burned. 

When  working  on  lighter 
loads,  the  wedge  comes  into  ac- 
tion sooner,  with  the  result  that 
soon  after  the  pump  begins  to  de- 
liver oil  the  control  valve  opens, 
the  injection  of  oil  through  the 
sprayer  suddenly  ceases,  and  the 
pump  delivers  the  remainderof  the 
oil  through  the  control  valve  back 
to  the  suction  side  of  the  pump. 


Fig.  07.    Oil  Pump  at 
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Indicator  Cards.  Fig.  98  shows  indicator  cards  obtained  from 
this  engine.  The  method  of  governing  gives  good  efficiency,  not  only 
at  the  maximum  load,  but  also  at  reduced  loads.  In  a  recent  test  the 
oQ  consumption  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour  did  not  vary  more 
than  5  per  cent  above  .44  pound  (.38  pint  or  200  grammes)  from 
maximum  load  to  half-load. 

An  oil  heater  is  used  with  the  more  viscous  oils  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  the  oil  sufficiently  to  make  it  flow  easily  through  the  pipes 
and  pump.    The  heater  is  secured  to  and  heated  by  the  exhaust  pipe. 

DIESEL  OIL  ENGINES 

Diesel  en^nes,  with  the  exception  of  the  fuel  atomizers,  oil 
pumps,  and  injection  air  compressors,  are  similar  to  gas  engines  in 
details  of  construction,  except  that  they  are  built  heavier  to  with- 
stand the  higher  pressures  obtaining  with  this  cycle.  The  Diesel 
cycle  can  be  carried  out  either  in  four  strokes  or  in  two  strokes. 

STATIONARY  DIESEL  ENGINES 

Four-Cycle  Type.  Busch-Sulser  Engine.  In  the  engine  shown 
in  Fig.  99,  the  valves  are  located,  one  over  the  other,  in  a  valve 
chamber  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  shape  of  the  clearance  space 
resulting  from  this  location  of  the  valves,  together  with  a  flat  piston 
and  cylinder  head,  is  not  as  favorable  to  the  best  combustion  results 
as  a  spherical  shape  would  be.  The  atomizer  is  horizontal  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  39,  and  described  on  page  88.  The  high-pressure- 
iiijection  air  is  furnished  by  a  separate  two-  or  three-stage  compressor, 
belt-driven  from  the  engine  shaft  or  motor-driven  as  desired.  The 
engine  is  air-started  by  means  of  a  special  starting  valve. 

Fulton^Tosi  Engine.  The  engine  shown  in  part  in  Fig,  100  has 
an  "A"  frame,  which  forms  not  only  the  frame  but  also  the  cylinder 
jacket.  The  cylinder  wall  is  formed  by  a  liner  set  into  the  top  of  the 
frame,  thus  making  it  possible  to  use  two  grades  of  iron  especially 
suitable  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  put — ^a  soft  iron  for  the 
frame,  to  insure  a  gotxl  casting;  and  a  hard,  close-grained  iron  for  the 
liner,  to  withstand  the  wear.  This  construction  also  makes  it  possible 
to  replace  the  cylinder  wearing-surface  without  scrapping  a  whole 
cylinder,  and  also  permits  of  longitudinal  expansion  of  the  liner  to 
correspond  to  the  unequal  heating  of  the  jacket  wall  and  cylinder 
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liner.  Both  the  exhaust  and  inlet  valves  are  located  in  the  cylinder 
head.  With  this  construction  the  head  can  be  dished  and,  together 
with  a  dished  piston  head,  forms  a  combustion  chamber  which  is 
nearly  spherical  in  shape.  The  atomizer.  Fig,  40,  is  located  in  a  ver- 
tical position  in  the  center  of  the  head ;  this,  with  the  spherical-shaped 
combustion  chamber,  tends  to  promote  the  most  efficient  combustion. 


The  fuel-valve  lever  is  mounted  on  an  eccentric  pin ;  by  rotating  this  pin 
to  various  positions,  the  lead  and  length  of  opening  of  the  fuel  valve 
may  be  varied  while  the  engine  is  in  operation  to  secure  quiet  and  eco- 
nomical operation  at  various  loads.  Each  cylinder  is  provided  with  an 
air-operated  starting  valve  to  which  air  is  admitte<l  by  a  rotary  dis- 
tributor driven  by  the  camshaft.    In  the  larger  sizes,  the  heads  of  the 
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pistons  are  water-cooled — the  water  being  admitted  and  discharged 
from  this  jacket  by  telescope  tubes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100.  The  cylinder 
ia  oiled  by  a  force  feed  pump  delivering  oil  at  four  points  around  the 
bore,  the  timing  of  the  discharge  and  the  level  of  the  poiots  of  intro- 


duction being  such  that  the  oil  is  forced  in  between  the  packing  rings 
as  the  piston  approaches  the  lower  end  of  the  stroke.  Two-stage 
compressors  ar^  used  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  engines  and  three-stage 
on  the  larger.   An  inter-cooler  between  the  stages  and  an  after-cooler 
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for  the  discharge  from  the  high-pressure  stage  are  provide^.  The  low- 
pressure  intake  valve  is  governor-regulated  so  that  only  the  amount 
of  air  called  for  by  the  load  is  compressed,  thus  relieving  the  com- 
pression of  extra  work, 

Stww  Engine.  The  en^ne  shown  in  longitudinal  sectional  view  in 
Fig.  101  is  a  horizontal  single-acting  four-cycle  Diesel  engine.  The 
jacket  walls  of  the  cylinder  are  formed  by  the  end  of  the  frame  casting, 
and  the  cylinder  wall  is  formed  by  a  removable  liner  placed  within 
this  casting.  Guides  for  a  crosshea<l  are  provided  in  the  frame  so 
that  the  cylinder  liner  is  relieved  of  the  wear  due  to  the  thrust  of  the 
connecting  rod. 


Two-Cycle  Type.  The  fact  that  air,  only,  is  admitted  and  com- 
pressed in  a  Diesel  engine  makes  it  peculiarly  adaptable  to  modifica- 
tion to  the  two-cycle  principle  without  loss  of  efficiency.  In  the  Otto 
two-cycle  engine,  scavenging  is  obtained  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
one  of  which  leads  to  a  loss  of  thermal  efficiency.  In  one,  the  scav- 
enging is  obtained  by  means  of  the  fresh  mixture,  in  which  case  the 
scavenging  is  either  incomplete,  leading  to  loss  of  efficiency  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  unexpelled  exhaust  gases  in  the  fresh  mixture, 
or  it  is  complete,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  mixture  is  lost  out 
of  the  exhaust  port,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  close  the  exhaust 
at  exactly  the  right  instant.  The  other  means  of  scavenging  is  to 
force  the  exhaust  gases  out  by  a  blast  of  scavenging  air  before  the 
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admission  of  the  mixture;  this  leads  to  inefficiency,  since  it  destroys 
the  proper  mixture  proportions. 

In  the  Diesel  engine,  however,  since  the  charge  is  air  alone,  the 
scavenging  can  be  complete  without  the  loss  of  anything  but  air  to 
the  exhaust.  The  combustion  is,  therefore,  as  complete  as  in  a  four- 
cycle Diesel  engine  and  no  fuel  is  lost  to  the  exhaust.  Since  the  power 
of  a  Diesel  two-cycle  engine  is  nearly  twice  the  power  obtainable 
from  a  four-cycle  engine  of  the  same  dimensions — the  power  neces- 
sary to  drive  the  scavenging  pump  being  the  only  additional  loss — 
the  two-cycle  engine  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  use  in  marine 
work,  where  weight  and  space  per  unit  of  power  must  be  saved,  or 
for  large  stationary  engines  in  cities,  where  saving  of  space  is  of 
importance. 

In  all  two-cycle  Diesel  engines,  as  at  present  constructed,  the 
exhaust  ports,  located  in  the  cylinder  wall  near  the  bottom  of  the 
piston  stroke,  are  uncovered  by  the  piston.  This  leads  to  a  simpli- 
fication and  saving  of  weight  in  the  valve  gear. 

MARINE  DIESEL  ENGINES 

Both  four-  and  two-cycle  engines  are  used  for  marine  service, 
the  two-cycle  seemingly  being  the  better  suited  to  the  service  because 
of  the  greater  power  per  unit  weight  and  because  of  the  fact  that  such 
an  engine  is  reversible,  while  a  four-cycle  engine  must  have  a  reversing 
gear.  The  principal  difference  between  stationary  and  marine  four- 
cycle engines  is  that  the  marine  engines  have  enclosed  box  frames 
which  are  continuous  throughout  the  length  of  the  engine,  instead  of 
"A"  frames,  as  is  the  more  common  practice  in  stationary  engines. 

Two-Cycle  Type.  Carels-Diesel  Engine.  The  engine  shown  in 
Fig.  102  is  a  four-cylinder  reversible  two-cycle  marine  engine  pro- 
vided with  crossheads  instead  of  trunk  pistons.  The  bedplate, 
narrow  "A"  frames,  and  the  method  of  carrying  the  cylinders  are  in 
accordance  with  marine  steam-engine  practice.  The  cylinder  liner 
is  a  separate  casting  pressed  into  the  cylinder  casting,  with  the  exhaust 
ports  cored  out  so  that  water  from  the  cylinder  jacket  can  circulate 
through  and  keep  them  cool,  as  in  the  half-sectional  view.  The 
exhaust  chamber,  in  back  of  the  cylinder-liner  exhaust  ports,  is 
entirely  contained  in  the  cylinder  jacket.  At  the  bottom  of  the  liner 
is  a  lantern  ring.  Fig.  103,  communicating  with  a  passage  which 
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is  coDnected  to  the  scavenging-pump  suction,  thus  preventing  the 
escape  of  gases  past  the  piston  rings  from  the  combustion  space  into 
the  engine  room.  The  cylinder  head  is  of  somewhat  complicated 
design,  to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  the  seven  necessary  valves, 


1 


Fig.  102.    1300  1. 


viz,  the  fuel-injection  valve,  starting-air  valve,  safety  valve,  and  four 
scavenging  or  inlet  valves.  The  cylinder  head  is  dished  upwards  and 
forms,  with  the  dished  piston  head,  a  favorable  combustion  space. 
The  atwnizer  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig,  40. 
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The  piston,  Fig.  103,  is  in  two   parts,  the   upper   part  being 
water-jaeketed,  and  the  lower  portion  being  an  internally  ribbed 


stage  compressor  and  is  driven  from  the  forward  end  of  tte  main 
crankshaft  by  an  overhung  pin.    The  scavenging  pumps  are  driven 
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by  links  and  walking  beams  from  the  crossheads  of  the  second  and 
third  cylinders,  the  valves  being  actuated  by  eccentrics  on  the  main 
crankshaft.  Air  for  these  pumps  is  drawn  in  through  silencers  to 
reduce  the  noise  in  the  engine  room.  In  each  elbow,  leading  from 
the  exhaust  chamber  around  each  cylinder  to  the  exhaust  header,  a 
sprinkler  is  located,  to  extract  the  heat  from  the  exhaust  gases.  . 

The  fuel-injection  valve  is  novel  in  design,  in  that  reciprocating 
motion  through  a  packed  gland  is  replaced  by  rotating  motion  to 
avoid  sticking.  This  is  accomplished  by  entirely  inclosing  the  injec- 
tion-valve stem  and  actuating  spindle  and  packing  the  oscillating 
actuating  spindle  at  either  end,  thus  removing  the  necessity  for 
packing  the  injection-valve  stem.  Fig.  104  shows  a  vertical  cross 
section  of  the  Injection  valve  and  atomizer  casing.  The  injection 
valve  is  of  the  pressure-balanced  type — balanced  by  the  injection- 


air  pressure — and  thus  needs  only  a  light  spring  to  return  it  to  its 
seat.  The  fuel-injection  valve  lever  rotates  the  spindle,  to  which  is 
keyed  the  actuator  H  which  raises  the  valve  and  admits  the  fuel  and 
the  injection  air  to  the  cylinder.  The  injection-air  inlet  is  at  K, 
and  that  for  the  fuel  at  L. 

Reversing  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  two  sets  of  cams — ahead 
and  astern — for  each  of  the  fuel-injection  and  starting-air  valve 
levers  and  by  rotating  the  camshaft  through  32  degrees  with  respect 
to  its  angular  relationship  to  the  crankshaft — thereby  reversing  the 
opening  of  the  scaven^ng  air  valves. 

The  Diesel  motor  is  coming  into  use  as  the  auxiliary  for  sailing 
ships  of  the  largest  size  as  well  as  for  straight  power  ships.  The 
leading  dimensions  of  the  motor  ships  launched  during  1913  are  given 
in  Table  XIII. 

Beco-Diesel  Engine.    The  engine  shown  in  Fig.  105  is  a  single- 
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cylinder,  horizontal,  double-acting,  two-cycfe  type  of  engine — the 
only  valves  being  the  fuel-injection  and  air-starting  valves  at  each  end 
of  the  cylinder.    These  valves  are  operated  by  the  lay  shaft  which 


ll 


h 


runs  alongside  the  engine,  supported  in  bracket  bearings.  The  water- 
cooled  piston  is  supported  by  a  main-  and  tail-guide  crosshead  so  that 
it  does  not  wear  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.    To  the  tail-guide 
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head  is  attached  a  vertical  walking  beam  which  drives  the  scavenging 
and  injection-air  compressors,  located  usually  on  the  floor  below  the 
engine.  The  air  charge  is  admitted  and  the  exhaust  gases  driven  out 
through  ports  in  the  cylinder  liner,  which  are  uncovered  by  the  piston 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case  in  a  two-port  two-cycle 
gasoline  engine. 

De  La  Vergne  Modified  Diesel  Engine.  The  engine.  Figs.  106 
and  107,  is  a  combination  of  the  Diesel  principle  with  the  hot  bulb 
arrangement.    The  engine  operates  on  the  four-stroke  cycle  and 


compresses  the  air  to  250  to  300  pounds  instead  of  500  pounds  as  in 
the  Diesel  engine.  The  temperature  thus  obtained  would  not  be 
high  enough  to  ignite  the  fuel;  recourse  is  therefore  taken  to  a  hot 
bulb,  the  air  in  which,  owing  to  the  heat  radiated  from  its  uncooled 
walls,  attains  a  higher  temperature  than  that  contained  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  At  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke  the  fuel  is 
injected  by  means  of  an  air  blast  of  about  600  pounds  pressure  from 
the  injection  nozzle — shown  in  Fig.  41  and  described  on  page  89 — 
across  the  combustion  chamber  into  the  hot  bulb,  where  it  is  immedi- 
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ately  ignited.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  long  distance  the  fuel 
spray  has  to.  travel  aft«r  it  leaves  the  nozzle  until  it  is  ignited  in  the  hot 
bulb,  ignition  first  produces  a  considerable  pressure  increase  (com- 
bustion at  constant  voluifie),  which  is  followed  by  combustion  at 
approximately  constant  pressure.  This  is  shown  on  the  two 
indicator  cards,  Fig.  108,  where  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  maxi- 
mum pressures  are  very  nearly  500  pounds,  i.e.,  about  the  same  as  in 
the  Diesel  engine.  As  far  as  strains  in  the  engine  are  concerned  there 
is,  therefore,  not  much 
difference  between  these 
two  types.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  Diesel  engine 
this  high  pressure  must 
be  obtained  at  the  end 
of  the  compression  stroke 
in  order  to  secure  igni- 
tion, while  in  the  De  La 
Vergne  engine,  ignition  is 
certain  at  about  half  that 
pressure. 

The  details  of  me- 
chanical design  are  very 
similar  to  Type  "HA" 
engine  shown  in  Figs.  91, 
92,  and  93  and  described 
on  pages  153  to  155. 
The  vaporizers  in  the  two 
engines  may  be  ^milar, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  Type  "FH"  it  is  located  in  the  side 
of  the  cylinder  head  opposite  the  injection  valve  instead  of  in  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  head.  The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  are  located  in 
the  cylinder  head,  one  over  the  other,  and  are  actuated  by  cams  and 
levers.  The  injection-air  system  on  this  engine  is  that  described  on 
page  174,  the  high-pressure  stage  of  the  compressor  handling  only 
the  ajnount  of  air  necessary  at  that  moment  for  injection.  The 
two-stage  compressor  is  mounted  on  the  side  of  the  engine  frame 
and  is  driven  by  an  eccentric  on  the  crankshaft. 
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The  governor,  on  this  type  of  engine,  besides  regulating  the 
amount  of  the  air  charge  admitted  to  the  high-pressure  stage  of  the 
compressor,  also  regulates  the  amount  of  oil  injected  by  varying  the 
stroke  of  the  oil  pump  to  suit  load  conditions.  The  method  of 
obtaining  this  effect  is  shown  in  the  transverse  section,  Fig.  107.  An 
eccentric,  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  lay  shaft,  has  a  link  pinned  at  one 
end  to  the  eccentric  strap  and  pivoted  to  the  bracket  bearing  at  the 
other.  Between  this  link  and  the  bell-crank  lever,  the  long  arm  of 
which  is  parallel  to  the  link,  is  a  roller,  the  position  of  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  governor.  As  the  engine  speeds  up,  the  governor  rises, 
pulls  the  roller  up  with  it,  and  reduces  the  amount  of  motion  trans- 
mitted through  the  roller  by  the  link  to  the  bell-crank  lever,  until, 
when  the  governor  is  at  the  top  of  its  travel,  no  motion  is  transmitted. 
The  short  arm  of  the  bell-crank  lever  is  attached  to  the  oil-pump 
plunger  and  forces  it  on  its  down  stroke,  the  return  stroke  being  made 
under  the  action  of  a  coil  spring  acting  on  th^  plunger. 

DIESEL  FUEL-OIL  PUMPS 

Characteristics  of  Pump  System.  In  the  Diesel  engines  with 
dosed-nozzle  injection,  the  space  into  which  the  oil  is  delivered  is 
always  in  communication  with  the  injection  air  at  a  pressure  of  from 
750  to  1000  pounds,  so  that  the  oil  must  be  delivered  against  this 
high  pressure.  The  quantity  of  oil  to  be  delivered  is  small,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  original  Diesel  engine  where  there  was  a  separate 
'pump  for  each  cylinder.  Since  the  work  of  the  fuel-oil  pump  is  in  no 
direct  relation  to  the  cycle  of  events  in  the  cylinder,  it  is  possible  to 
use  but  one  pump  for  all  the  cyUnders  in  a  multicylinder  engine. 
The  pump  delivers  the  oil  into  a  distributor  where,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  check  valves  and  restricted  pass^^es  which  artificially 
increase  the  resistance  to  flow,  it  is  equally  divided  into  as  many 
streams  as  there  are  cylinders. 

Type  of  Plunger.  Positively  operated  plungers  (operated  by  an 
eccentric)  are  generally  preferred  to  those  operated  by  a  cam.  In  the 
latter,  the  stroke  is  varied  according  to  the  load  by  letting  the  gov- 
ernor shift  a  wedge  block  in  between  the  cam  and  the  plunger.  In  the 
former,  the  displacement  of  the  plunger  is  constant  and  larger  than 
that  required  for  the  maximum  charge  of  fuel  oil;  the  excess  oil  is 
discharged  through  the  suction  valve,  the  opening  and  closing  of 
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which  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  governor.  This  valve  and 
also  the  mechanism  for  its  operation  are  constructive  elements  which 
require  the  utmost  care  in  design  as  well  as  workmanship,  as  the 
accuracy  of  fuel-oil  delivery  depends,  primarily,  upon  their  proper 
action.  Frictional  resistance  of  the  valve,  which  is  likely  to  prevent 
its  prompt  closing,  is  especially  important  and  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable  to  have  the  valve  stem  pass 
through  a  stuffing  box.  The  best  practice  at  present  is  to  use  a 
positively  operated  plunger  for  the  operation  of  the  inlet  valve,  this 
plunger  passing  through  the  stuffing  box  and  thus  practically  elim- 
inating friction  as  far  as  the  valve  is  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  the  open  nozzle,  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  delivered  at 
the  start  of  the  compression  stroke  t^;ainst  the  low  pressure  then 
existing  in  the  working  cylinder  makes  the  oil  pump  a  comparatively 
simple  piece  of  apparatus. 

INJECTION  AIR  SUPPLY 

Use  of  Two-  or  Three-Stage  Conq)re5sor.  In  all  the  various 
types  of  modem  oil  engines  the  apparatus  required  to  obtain  the  high- 
pressure  injection  air  forms  a  comparatively  complicated,  and  there- 
fore expensive,  accessory.  A  two-  or  three-stage  compressor  must  be 
provided,  in  which  the  suction  valve,  on  either  the  low-  or  high- 
pressure  stage,  must  be  fitted  with  a  governor-regulated  adjusting 
device  to  vary  the  amount  of  air  drawn  in,  according  to  the  oil 
charge.  Interccolers  between  the  stages  and  an  after-cooler  after 
the  high-pressure  stage  must  be  provided  to  keep  the  air  cool  enough 
to  prevent  pre-ignition  in  the  injection  nozzle.  ■ 

Storage  Tanks.  In  most  engines  there  is  provided  a  tailk  or 
tanks  for  the  storage  of  the  injection  air,  and  this  tank  must  be 
fitted  with  three  valves;  one  to  close  it  off  toward  the  engine  and 
one  toward  the  compressor,  and  one  safety  valve.  In  one  of  the 
modified  Diesel  engines,  the  low-pressure  stage  of  the  compressor 
discharges  into  storage  tanks  from  which  the  high-pressure  stage 
draws  its  air,  the  amount  being"  regulated  by  a  governor-operated 
valve  to  suit  the  varying  charges  of  oil  at  each  injection.  The  high- 
pressure  air  is  dischai^ed  directly  into  the  injection-valve  cage, 
without  the  use  of  an  intermediary  storage  tank.  This  system  has  the 
advantage  that  the  air  is  stored  at  low  pressure,  from  125  to  150 
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pounds  instead  of  750  to  1000  pounds,  which  results  in  lighter  tanks 
that,  with  the  connecting  piping,  are  more  easily  kept  tight.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the  high-pressure  stage  of  the  com- 
pressor should  be  reliable. 
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IQNITION  SYSTEMS 

Ignition  Requirements.  For  satisfactory  action  of  a  gas  engine, 
the  ignition  of  the  explosive  mixture  must  be  certain,  and  must  occur 
at  a  definite,  predetermined 
time.  In  timing  the  ignition,  it 
has  to  be  recognized  that  the 
explosion  is  not  instantaneous, 
but  requires  a  not  inconsider- 
able period  of  time  to  arrive  at 
the  maximum  pressure.  The 
actual  duration  of  the  explosion 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
explosive  mixture  and  on  the 
amount  of  compression  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  The  ignition 
should  have  lead — that  is,  should 
begin  before  the  end  of  the  re- 
turn  or   compression   stroke,  so  l^.  109,     IndieBtot  Cstdi  with  variously 

that  the  maximum  pressure  is 

reached  when  the  crank  has  just  passed  the  dead  center.  The  amount 
of  lead  varies  with  the  speed,  strength  of  mixture,  and  other  condi- 
tions. The  indicator  card  a.  Fig,  109,  is  the  correct  diagram  with 
properly  timed  ignition.  If 
the  ignition  is  later  than  this, 
indicator  cards  similar  to  6  or 
c  will  be  obtained,  and  the  en- 
gine will  do  less  work  and  be 
less  efficient.  If  the  ignition  is 
too  early,  the  maximum  pres- 
sure will  be  obtained,  Fig.  1 10, 

beforethe  crank  has  reached  itsilead  center,  and  will  tend  to  reverse 
the  engine.  This  causes  great  slicH'k  to  the  engine,  its  rapid  deteriora- 
tion, and  lowered  efficiency.     The  immediate  external,  evidence  of  too 
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the  engine.  This  causes  great  shock  to  the  engine,  its  rapid  deteriora- 
tion, and  lowered  efficiency.  The  immediate  external  evidence  of  too 
eaiiy  ignition  is  a  violent  pounding  noise  in  the  engine.  Two 
methods  of  ignition  are  in  common  use  in  engines  using  the  Otto 
cycle.  The  first  is  by  exploding  the  mixture  by  contact  with  a  surface 
hot  enough  to  cause  ignition;  the  second  is  by  means  of  an  electric  arc. 

HOT-TUBE  IGNITION 
Method  of  Operation.    A  hot  tube  was  the  conamon  device  when 
the  first  method  of  ignition  was  used;  this  method  has  fallen  into 
disuse  in  this  country  with 
improvement    in    electric 
I  ignition;  in  England,  how- 
ever, this  method  is   still 
used  occasionally  on  en- 
gines  using    illuminating 
gas.   The  tube  £;,  Fig.  Ill, 
is  closed  at  the  upper  end, 
,  and  communicates  at  its 
lower  end  through  the  port 
B  with  the  cylinder  A .    It 
is  heated  by  an  external 
flame  from    the   Bunsen 
burner  C,  and  is  maintained 
at  a  full  red  heat.    The 
chimney  around  the  tube 
is  lined  with  asbestos,  and 
keeps  the  flame  in  good 
contact  with  the  tube.    During  the  admission  stroke  the  tube  is  filled 
with  products  of  combustion  at  atmospheric  pressure  remaining  from 
the  previous  explosion.    As  compression  goes  on,  the  nonexplosive 
products  of  combustion  are  crowded  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
while  part  of  the  explosive  mixture  in  the  cylinder  is  compressed 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  tube.    The  length  of  the  tube  and  the 
position  of  the  flame  are  adjusted  by  experiment,  so  that  the  explosive 
charge  will  just  reach  the  hot  portion  of  the  tube  and  be  ignited  at 
the  moment  when  ignition  is  desired.    Shortening  the  tube  makes  the 
ignition  come  later.  With  this  device  the  actual  time  of  ignition  is  not 
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very  definite.   It  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  tube,  the  position 
of  the  Bunsen  flame,  the  strength  of  the  mixture,  and  the  amount  of 
compression.   As  these  last 
two    quantities   are   pur- 
posely varied  by  the  gov-  ; 
ernor  in  some  engines,  ir-  ■ 
regular  timingwould  result 
from  it3  use  in  such  cases. 
Use  of  Timing  Valve. 
The  irregularity  of  timing 
with  the  hot-tube  igniter 
can  be  partly  remedied  by  ' 
the  use  of  a  timing  valve, 
The  timing  valve  B,  Fig. 
112,  is  held  on  its  seat  by 
a  spiral  spring  D  until  igni- 
tion is  desired,  when,  by  a 
movement  of  the  bell-crank 

,  n      .1  .  E«.  112.     Hot-Tube  Igniter  with  Timing  V»lve 

lever  L,  the  valve  opens 

and  the  compressed  charge  in  the  cylinder  A  gets  access  to  the  hot 
tube  C.  The  valve  B  is  kept  open  until  the  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke. 
The  tubes  are  preferably  made  of  nickel  alloy  or  of  porcelain,  but 
the  latter  is  very  brittle  and  apt  to  break  when 
being  fastened  in  place.  Iron  tubes  are  used 
sometimes,  but  they  bum  out  rapidly  and  are 
unreliable. 

ELECTRIC  IGNITION 
Even  when  provided  with  a  timing  valve, 
the  hot  tube  does  not  give  very  satisfactory  igni- 
tion; and,  moreover,  some  time  is  consumed  in 
heating  the  tube  before  the  engine  can  be  started. 
Accurate  timing  can  be  obtained  best  by  electric 
Fig.  113.   SpBtk  Coil    nieans,  and  electric  ignition  is  consequently  used 
^°Vu^fcl^^v'™    ^OK  than  any  other, 

'^**"""  Method.    The  method  is  to  make  a  spark 

pass,  at  the  instant  when  ignition  is  desired,  between  two  terminals 
situated  in  the  clearance  space  of  the  engine.  The  most  common  way 
of  forming  the  spark  is  to  separate  two  contact  points  through  which  a 
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current  has  been  flowing.  An  electric  arc  will  then  pass  between  the 
separating  contact  points.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  temperature  of 
the  arc  is  high  enough  and  its  duration  sufficient  to  ignite  the  explo- 
sive mixture  through  which  it  passes,  a  spark  coil,  or  choking  coil,  is 
generally  inserted  in  the  circuit.  A  spark  coil.  Fig.  1 13,  consista  merely 
of  a  bundle  of  soft-iron  wires,  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  insulated  cop- 
per wire  through  which  the  current  passes.  The  contact  points  of 
the  igniter  must  be  brought  together  to  re-establish  the  current  before 
another  spark  can  be  obtained.  A  device  of  this  nature  is  known 
as  a  make-and-break  igniter;  and  when  the  contact  points  do  not  slide 
across  each  other,  it  is  called  a  hammer-break  contact. 

Elehavior  of  Current  When  Contact  Is  Broken.  The  action  of  the 
electric  current  when.the  circuit  is  broken  [s  analogous  to  a  stream  of 
water  whose  flow  is  abruptly  dammed.  The  flow  cannot  be  stopped 
instajitanepusly,  since  the  stream  has  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic 
energy  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  flowing  and  the  velocity  of 
flow,  and  this  causes  it  to  attempt  to  overcome  the  stoppage.  This 
kinetic  energy  cannot  disappear  and  be  lost  and  is,  therefore,  changed 
to  pressure,  which  tends  to  blow  out  the  dam.  If  this  stoppage  occura 
in  a  very  long  pipe  line  the  weight  of  water  flowing  will  be  greater 
than  in  a  shorter  line,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  lengths  of  the  lines; 
therefore,  the  flow  of  a  greater  weight  of  water  must  be  stopped  and, 
consequently,  the  resulting  pressure  against  the  dam  will  be  higher. 

When  the  electric  current  is  dammed  by  the  contact  being 
broken,  it  also  tries  to  keep  on  flowing,  the  pressure  builds  up,  and  if 
the  volume  and  length  of  stream  flowing  is  sufficient  to  build  up 
pressure  enough,  the  current  junlps,  or  arcs,  across  the  gap.  If  the 
length  of  current  flowing  is  increased  by  putting  a  choking  coil  in 
the  circuit,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  break  is  increased,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  longer  water  line,  and  will  insure  the  current  arcing 
across  the  gap,  thus  making  the  ignition  certain.  The  choking  coils 
usually  used  for  ignition  purposes  produce  an  instantaneous  pressure 
in  the  circuit,  following  the  break,  of  about  5000  volts. 

Make-and' Break  Ignition 
Ordinary  Types.    One  of  the  common  forms  of  hammer-break 
igniter  is  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  1 14,  which  shows  an  igniter  plug  remo\'ed 
from  the  cyhnder  head.   The  movable  electrode  b  is  at  the  end  of  an 
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arm  fastened  to  the  spindle  c.    When  the  interrupter  lever  d,  which 
is  loose  on  the  spindle  e  and  is  connected  to  it  through  a  coil  spring,  is 
lifted  by  an  arm  from  the  camshaft  of  the  engine,  it  rotates  the  spindle 
c  so  as  to  bring  b  into  hard 
contact  with  the  stationary 
and  thoroughly    insulated 
electrode  a.   This  completes 
a  circuit  and  permits  a  cur- 
rent to  flow  from  a  to  b. 
When  ignition    ia  desired, 
the  lever  d  is  tripped  and 
flies  back,  carrying  with  it 
the    spindle     c,     abruptly 
breaking  the  contact   and 

causing  an  electric  arc  to        ^-  "■*■   "'"(j;^^  c'^wJJ'^id '""  ^"'"'""^ 
form  between  a  and  6.  The        c«<m«.b  o/otw  ca.  En^-™  work,.  phUaddphia. 

Pmnsyhanta 

contact  points  are  generally 

made  of  platinum,  as  this  does  not  oxidize  or  corrode ;  but  other 
metals  are  also  used.  The  passage  of  the  spark  takes  minute  particles 
of  the  material  from  one  terminal  and  deposits  them  on  the  other, 


the  action  following  the  direction  of  the  current.  By  reversing  the 
current,  the  material  is  returned  to  the  terminal  from  which  it  was 
taken,  thus  increasing  the  durability  of  the  contact  points. 
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An  English  form  of  igniter  plug  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 15. 

Wipe  Break.  A  make-and-break  contact  is  sometimes  obtained 
by  sliding  one  contact  point  over  the  other  until  it  slides  off  com- 
pletely. This  is  known  as  a  "wipe"  break.  The  method  insures  a 
good  contact,  produces  a  very  hot  spark,  keeps  the  contact  points 
clean,  but  wears  them  out  quite  rapidly.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
adjustment,  otherwise  the  timing  will  alter  with  the  wear  of  the 
points.  The  rubbing  surfaces  can  be  of  steel. 


Fig.  lis.    Foos  RevolviuB  Wipe-Coatut  Electric  Ignitflr 

An  example  of  the  wipe-contact  igniter  is  shown  in  Fig.  116. 
The  stationary  electrode  B  is  a  fiat  steel  spring;  the  moving  electrode 
A,  which  is  rotated  by  the  igniter  rod,  comes  in  contact  with  B  once 
per  revolution,  thus  establishing  the  drcuit,  presses  B  down,  and 
finally  trips  it.  The  abrupt  breaking  of  the  circuit  causes  a  good 
spark  to  pass  between  the  electrodes.  The  igniter  is  placed  immedi- 
ately over  the  inlet  valve  E.  The  thimibscrew  C  on  the  igniter  rod 
permits  the  adjustment  of  the  time  of  the  ignition. 

Hammer  Break.  The  igniter  gear  of  an  engine  with  hammer- 
break  ignition  is  shown  in  Fig.  117.   The  igniter  rod/,  which  is  sup- 
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ported  on  the  reel  k,  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  a  crank 
g  at  the  end  of  the  side  shaft.  During  the  exhaust  or  admission 
stroke,  the  end  of  the  rod  /  comes  in  contact  with  the  interrupter 
lever  d,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison  with  Fig.  114,  and  establishes 
the  contact  of  the  electrodes.  The  vertical  component  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  end  of  the  rod/  sets  free  the  lever  d  at  the  moment  when 
ignition  is  desired. 

The  make-and-break  igniters  so  far  shown  are  used  principally 
on  small  and  medium-power  en^nes.     The  electrical  contact  is 
generally  made  between  pins  carried  in  the  stationary  and  movable 
electrodes.    These  pins,  if  the  engine  is  small  enough,  are  made  of 
platinum.  Platinum  is  expensive 
to  replace,  especially  if  the  en- 
gine is  large,  thus  calling  for 
large  points  and,  therefore,  steel 
pins  are  used,  which  give  very 
nearly  as  good  ignition  as  plati- 
num points. 

Igniters  for  Large  Engines. 
Ordinary  Type.  The  design  of 
igniter  plugs  for  large  engines 
differs  only  in  details  from  that 
showninFig.  114.  Forinstance, 
instead  of  insulating  only  the 

stationary  electrode,  both  the  "^ ^R^i Sd^'"B^'«ffie"" "' 
stationary  and  movable  elec- 
trodes are  thoroughly  insulated  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
chances  for  a  shutdown  due  to  a  short  circuit.  With  only  one  elec- 
trode insulated,  if  that  becomes  grounded  or  short-circuited,  the 
igniter  is  out  of  commission;  wheieas,  with  both  electrodes  insulated, 
they  must  both  be  grounded  before  the  igniter  will  be  put  out  of  use. 
Another  point  of  difference'between  igniters  for  large  and  small  engines 
is  that  for  lai^e  engines  the  electrodes  have  no  points  or  pins.  The 
movable  electrode  head,  or  hammer,  is  made  of  cast  iron  and  the 
stationary  electrode,  or  anvil,  of  low-carbon  steel.  With  these  elec- 
trodes the  oxidization  caused  by  the  electric  arc  together  with  that 
caused  by  the  heat  of  combustion  are  small  and,  therefore,  the 
igniters  can  be  run  for  long  periods  without  cleaning  of  the  contacts. 
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With  the  make-and-break  igniters  so  far  described,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  separate  tripping  device  driven  from  the  lay  shaft  for  each 
igniter.  In  a  large  double-acting  en^ne,  with  two  igniters  at  each  end 
of  the  cylinder,  this  means  that  four  separate  tripping  devices  are 
required  on  each  cylinder,  resulting  in  complication  and  considerable 
ncHse. 

Magnetic  Make-and' Break  Type.  It  is  possible,  practically,  to 
eliminate  the  complication  and  the  noise  by  substituting  for  the 
mechanical  make-and-break  device  an  electrically  actuated  make- 
and-break  apparatus.  Such  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  called  a  irmgnetic 
•plug;  it  must  always  be  used  in  scries  with  a  distributor  or  timer 
which  sends  current  to  it  at  the  instant  when  a  spark  is  desired. 

In  Fig.  118  are  shown,  to  the  left,  the  electromagnetic  device, 
and  to  the  right,  the  outside,  of  a  make-and-break  plug  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  114. 
On  passing  current 
through  the  electromag- 
net, the  armature,  which 
is  one  arm  of  a  bell-crank 
lever,  is  attracted  to  the 
magnet,  and  the  other 
arm  of  the  bell-crank 
lever  strikes  the  moving 

electrode.     The  electro- 
Fig.  IIS.     Msenetic  Makc-nnd-Break  Igniter  .  ... 

courum  at  JCHfinoftouM  JWacfcinf  CompanB,  magHCt  IS  uscd  lu  scnes 

With  one  of  the  elec- 
trodes.    The  circuit  is  re-established  by  the  action  of  gravity. 

A  diagram  of  the  wiring  from  any  suitable  source  of  electricity 
to  four  magnetic  igniters  is  given  in  Fig,  119.  The  simultaneous 
adjustment  of  the  timing  of  the  four  igniters  is  effected  by  rotating 
the  timer  through  the  desired  angle. 

While  these  magnetic  plugs  reduce  the  noise  and  the  complica- 
tion, they  ha\e  the  bad  feature  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
time  the  ignition  accurately  because  of  the  effect  of  magnetic  lag. 
While  their  use  for  large  engines  was  almost  universal  a  few  years  ago, 
they  are  now  used  by  only  a  few  engine  builders;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
engines  that  were  equipped  with  magnetic  plugs  when  first  built 
have  been  re-equipped  with  mechanical  make-and-break  plugs. 
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Mechanical  Mahe-and- Break  Type. 
The  igniter  shown  in  Fig.  120  is  of  the 
most  advanced  design.  The  tripping  device 
is  actuated  by  an  igniter  camshaft  ^,  which 
runs  throughout  the  length  of  the  cylinders 
and  is  driven  from  the  lay  shaft  through  a 
ratchet,  so  that  if  the  engine  shaft  oscillates 
or  reverses  in  starting  or  stopping,  the 
igniter  canjshaft  will  not  reverse  and  wreck 
the  tripping  mechanism.  The  cam  5  is  a 
knock-off  cam;  the  cam  gradually  increases 
in  diameter  and  then  abruptly  drops  to  the 
original  diameter  so  that  the  push  rod  C  is 
gradually  raised  and  then  quickly  returned 
to  its  original  position.  The  raising  of  the 
push  rod  is  resisted  by  the  spring  D,  which 
rests  at  one  end  in  the  bracket  carrying  the 
push  rod  and  at  the  other  on  a  collar  on  the 
push  rod.  The  top  of  the  bracket  is  fitted 
with  a  rubber  bumper  E.  The  collar  F  on 
the  push  rod  is  so  adjusted  that  the  push 
rod  does  not  strike  the  small  part  of  the 
cam  when  the  knock-off  occurs — in  this  way 
there  is  no  click  of  metal  on  metal,  and  the 
rubber  bumper  can  do  its  full  cushioning 
work.  Above  this  collar  is  a  hard-rubber 
disk  G,  mounted  on  a  threaded  steel  sleeve, 
so  that  its  position  on  the  push  rod  may  be 
adjusted.  The  disk  G  serves  as  the  hammer, 
which  abruptly  moves  the  movable  elec- 
trode H  and  breaks  the  circuit.  The  spring 
is  attached  to  H,  which  tends  to  hold  the 
electrodes  in  contact.  When  the  push  rod 
is  at  the  highest  point  of  its  travel,  just 
before  the  knock-off,  the  disk  G  Is  set 
with  a  clearance  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
between  it  and  the  movable  eI*trode  arm. 
When  the  knock-off  occurs,  the  push  rod  has 
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some  distance  in  which  to  travel  and  gain  velocity  before  striking  the 
movable  electrode  arm,  thus  causing  an  abrupt  break  of  the  circuit, 
and  in  addition  this  clearance  insures  a  contact  between  the  electrodes 
before  the  break  is  made.  The  push-rod  bracket  is  hinged  and  held  in 
place  by  a  bolt.  The  push  rod  can  be  made  to  knock  off  sooner  or  later 
by  moving  the  bracket  out  or  in,  and  thus  the  timing  of  the  individual 
igniters  can  be  changed  while  the  engine  is  running.    The  bracket 


is  bolted  to  a  pad  on  the  cylinder,  clear  of  the  igniter  plug,  so  that  the 
latter  can  be  removed  for  inspection  and  cleaning  without  disturbing 
the  bracket.  The  stationary  electrode  is  a  steel  rod  on  which  the 
anvil  is  machined.  The  movable  electrode  consists  of  a  steel  rod 
screwed  into  a  cast-iron  head  or  hammer,  and  the  end  of  the  screw 
riveted  over.  It  is  mounted  in  a  steel  tube,  a  ground  45-degree  joint 
being  provided  where  the  head  seats  in  the  tube  to  prevent  leakage 
from  the  cylmder  out  through  the  igniter.    The  stationary  electrode 
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and  the  tube  containing  the  movable  electrode  are  insulated  from  the 
plug  at  both  ends  by  mica  washers,  care  being  taken  that  the  holes 
through  the  plug  are  large  enough  to  prevent  either  touching  the 
plug  and  grounding.  A  light  spring  is  provided  under  the  arm  of  the 
movable  electrode,  just  stiff  enough  to  prevent  the  unseating  of  the 
head  during  the  suction  stroke. 

Ignition  Current 

Batteries.  In  small  engines  the  current  ia  commonly  taken 
from  a  primary  battery,  consisting  of  about  five  cells.  The  E^ison- 
Lalande  cell,  made  up  of  two  zinc  plates  and  a  plate  of  compressed 
copper  oxide  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  is  perhaps 
the  most  largely  used.  Dry  cells  and  storage-battery  cells  are  also 
used.  Current  is  sometimes  taken  from  a  direct-current  lighting  or 
power  circuit ;  but  this  is  objectionable,  because  the  circuit  is  grounded 
every  time  the  igniter  terminals  are  in  contact. 

Dynamo  or  MotorfQenerator  Set  The  practice  is  growing,  of 
using  either  a  small  special  dynamo  or  a  magneto-dynamo  for  the 


SPARK  COIL 

Ha.  121.  '  Dia«nuu  of  Qrcidt  loT  Make-and-Bnak  Ignition 

occlusive  purpose  of  supplying  the  current  for  ignition.  This  makes 
the  ignition  spark  more  certain  and  of  more  uniform  strength  than 
when  a  battery  is  used,  as  the  latter  deteriorates  with  use.  When  a 
generator  is  used  to  supply  current  to  a  make-and-break  igniter, 
lamps — one  or  two  in  parallel — are  used  in  series  with  the  igniter  to 
govern  the  amount  of  current;  otherwise,  too  much  current  would 
flow  and  the  contacts  of  the  igniter  would  be  rapidly  burned  away, 

A  switch,  Fig.  121,  should  always  be  included  in  the  electric 
circuit,  and  should  be  thrown  out  when  the  engine  is  not  running, 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  short-circuiting  and  consequent  exhaustion 
of  the  batteries. 

When  multicylinder  engines  are  used,  the  ignition  circuit  is 
closed  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  running  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  batteries  will  run  down  rapidly.  To  eliminate  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  frequent  refilling  of  the  primary  cells,  or  of  fre- 
quent recharging  of  the  storage  batteries,  it  has  become  usual  in  large 
engines,  and  very  common  in  small  engines,  to  generate  the  current 
required  for  ignition  by  mechanical  power.  The  simplest  means  of 
accomplishing  this  is  by  the  use  of  a  small  dynamo  driven  by  the 
engine;  but  this  generates  a  current  whose  amount  depends  on  the 
speed  of  the  engine,  A  battery  must  be  employed  to  start  the  engine; 
when  the  speed  of  the  dynamo  is  sufBcient  to  give  the  desired  current, 
the  battery  is  thrown  out  of  the  ignition  circuit,  and  the  dynamo 
is  put  in  by  means  of  a  double-throw  switch.  As  the  ordinary  ignition 
dynamos  have  self-excited  field  magnets,  the  current  generated 
increases  in  a  double  ratio  with  increase  of  speed;  that  is,  not  only  is 
the  armature  speed  increased,  but  the  field  excitation  is  increased 
also.  The  result  is  that,  as  the  speed  increases,  a  dynamo  is  likely 
to  give  an  excessively  hot  spark,  which  tends  to  bum  away  the 
contact  points  rapidly.  Consequently,  a  dynamo  is  best  used  on  a 
constant-speed  engine.  If  used  on  a  variable-speed  engine,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  speed  governor,  which  prevents  the  generator  acquiring 
more  than  a  certain  desired  speed ;  without  this,  the  current  at  high 
speed  might  be  destructive  to  the  generator.  The  electrical  output  of 
a  dynamo  is  large  compared  with  that  of  a  magneto  of  the  same  size 
and  speed. 

In  large  gas-engine-driven  electric-generating  stations,  the 
ignition  current  is  supplied  by  a  motor-generator  set,  which  is  used 
for  no  other  purpose.  The  engines  are  started  on  a  storage  battery 
and  when  the  main  generators  are  excited,  the  ignition  motor-genera- 
tor set  is  started  and  run  on  the  power  generated  by  the  enpnes  and 
the  ignition  switched  from  the  battery  to  the  motor-generator  circuit. 
In  some  plants,  where  an  outside  source  of  current  to  run  the  motor- 
generator  set  is  available,  the  storage  battery  is  dispensed  with. 

A  dynamo  may  be  used  either  with  make-and-break  ignition 
or  with  jump-spark  ignition.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  spark  coil  in  series,  as  the  self-induction  of  the  arma- 
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ture  furnishes  the  necessary  extra  current  when  the  circuit  is  broken ; 
a  coil  is  generally  used,  however,  to  increase  the  pressure  after  the 
break.  With  jump-spark  ignition,  the  usual  induction  coil  is  necessary. 
Mf^inetos.  General  Characteristics.  With  a  variable-speed 
engine,  if  a  mechanically  generated  current  is  to  be  used,  it  is  best 
obtained  from  a  magneto.  The  only  fundamental  difference  between 
a  magneto  and  a  dynamo  is  that  a  magneto  has  permanent  magnets, 
while  a  dynamo  has  electromagnets.  The  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  through  which  the  armature  rotates  will  naturally  remain  con- 
stant in  a  magneto,  while  with  a  self -excited  dynamo  it  increases  with 
the  speed.  The  variation  of  the  current  generated  with  the  speed, 
will  consequently  be  less  in  a  magneto  than  in  a  dynamo.  A  magneto 
may  be  run  in  either  direction.  For  ignition  purposes  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  current  should  have  constant  direction;  consequently. 
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ignition  magnetos  are  not  supplied  with  the  usual  commutators  and 
brushes,  and  they  deliver  an  alternating  current.  One  terminal  of  the 
armature  coil  is  grounded  on  the  armature  core;  the  other  goes  to  a 
collector  ring  on  the  shaft,  and  is  taken  off  by  a  single  brush. 

The  magneto  armature  may  be  constructed  precisely  like  a 
dynamo  armature  with  commutators  and  brushes,  delivering  con- 
tinuous current.  In  that  case  it  does  not  have  to  run  in  step  with 
the  engine,  but  requires  a  spark  coil. 

More  frequently  the  armature  is  of  the  H  type.  Fig.  122,  with 
a  single  coil  of  comparatively  coarse  wire.  The  motion  of  the  arma- 
ture may  be  either  a  continuous  rotation  or  an  oscillation.  With 
continuous  rotation,  the  current  induced  in  the  armature  goes  from 
zero  to  a  maximum,  twice  in  e\'ery  revolution.  For  the  spark,  the 
drcuit  is  preferably  broken  when  the  armature  current  has  its  maxi- 
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mum  value.  This  is  readily  accomplished  in  magnetos  wliicli  are 
geared  directly  to  the  engine  by  making  the  speed  of  the  magneto 
the  proper  multiple  of  the  speed  of  the  en^ne,  the  position  of  maxi- 
mum voltage  of  the  magneto  being  made  to  coincide  with  the  explo- 
sion position  of  the  engine.  When  the  magneto  and  engine  have  the 
desired  relative  speeds  and  positions,  they  are  s^d  to  be  rvnnvng 
in  step  or  in  synchronism. 

Since  the  time  of  ignition  of  an  engine  should  be  made  earlier 
as  the  speed  becomes  greater,  it  is  desirable  that  the  relative  positions 
of  magneto  and  engine  should  be  capable  of  sUght  adjustment  while 
the  engine  is  running.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  various  ways.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  necessary  to 
break  the  circuit  at  the  point  where 
the  current  is  greatest,  since  there 
is  considerable  current  flowing,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  123,  for  some  time 
after  the  magneto  has  passed  its  po- 
sition of  maximum  current.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  relative  positions 
of  magneto  and  engine  are  fixed 
;  once  for  all,  so  that  the  current  is  at 
'  Post f ion  of  Annaiura  'ts  maximum  when  the  circuit  is 

Fi«.  123,    Cimre  Showing  Current  Induced      broken  at  the  highest  Specd,  then, 

by  Macnelo  o(  fics.  122  sad  124  ,  .,  ..,.,,  ., 

when  the  circuit  is  broken  with  a 
smaller  advance  at  some  lower  speed,  there  will  be  sufficient  current 
for  a  satisfactory  spark.  Owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  magneto 
current,  the  advance  of  the  spark  that  is  required  in  order  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  explosion  is  considerably  less  than  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  battery  current.  It  is,  of  course,  most  necessary  to  have  a 
hot  spark  when  the  speed  is  highest. 

The  voltage  of  a  magneto  naturally  mcreases  with  speed;  but 
the  rate  of  the  increase  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  speed, 
on  account  of  the  reaction  of  the  armature  on  the  comparatively 
weak  permanent  field. 

Magnetos  are  used  either  for  make-and-break  or  for  jump- 
spark  ignition.  In  the  former  case,  they  are  low-tension  magnetos; 
in  the  latter,  high-tension  magnetos. 
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Electrical  Action.  Magnetos  are  of  two  types:  (1)  those  with 
Totaiing  armature;  and  (2)  the  inductor  type,  with  stationary  armature 
and  rotating  segments  or  inductors.  In  both  types — as  in  all  electro- 
magnetic machinery — the  generation  of  electromotive  force  results 
from  changes  in  the  number  of  interlinkages  between  magnetic  lines 
of  force  and  the  coils  of  an  electric  conducting  circuit.  The  number  of 
interlinkages  which  any  one  line  of  force  makes  with  a  closed  coil  of 
wire,  is  the  number  of  turns  or  loops  that  it  traverses.  The  inter- 
linkage  in  any  electromagnetic  apparatus  is  the  sum  of  the  inter- 
linkages of  all  the  magnetic  lines  of  force. 

Tlie  voltage  (and  current)  induced  at  any  instant  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  rate  of  change  of  interlinkage.  Consequently,  no  current  is 
generated  when  the  interlinkage  is  a  maximum,  for  at  that  time  the 
rate  of  change  of  interlinkage  is  zero. 

The  direction  of  flow  of  the  induced  current  depends  on  two 
things:  (1)  Whether  the  interlinkage  is  decrea^ng  or  increasing; 
and  (2)  the  direction  in  which  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  thread  the 
coil.  A  decrease  in  the  interlinkage  with  the  lines  of  force  threading 
the  coil  in  one  direction,  ^ves  a  current  in  the  same  direction  as  ah 
increase  in  the  interlinkage  when  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force 
is  reversed. 

Rotating  Arvwiure  Type.  In  Fig,  122,  several  positions  are  shown 
of  the  rotating  H-shaped  armature.  The  long  arrows  passing  through 
the  armature  represent  the  hnes  of  force  passing  from  the  N  pole  to 
the  S  pole.  The  winding  o6  of  the  armature  is  shown  diagram- 
matically,  and  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  current  induced  in  it  is 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  In  position  I,  all  the  magnetic  lines  of  force 
pass  through  the  armature;  the  flux  is  consequently  a  maximuin,  and 
the  induced  current  zero.  As  the  armature  rotates  to  position  II, 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  actually  threading  the  armature  decreases, 
and  a  current  is  induced  in  the  direction  shown.  From  position  II, 
the  magnetic  flux  continues  to  decrease  till  it  becomes  zero,  when 
the  armature  is  in  the  vertical  position.  From  there  on,  the  magnetic 
flux  in  the  armature  reverses  itself;  that  is,  instead  of  going'from  A  to 
B,  it  goes  from  B  to  A,  and  increases  in  amount  as  the  armature 
rotates  through  position  III  to  position  IV,  where  it  again  reaches 
its  maximum  value.  The  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  reversed  flux 
is  to  give  an  induced  e.m.f.  in  the  same  direction  as  that  resulting 
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from  the  decrease  of  flux  in  the  original  direction.  Consectuently,  the 
e.m.f .  is  in  the  same  direction  while  the  armature  rotates  from  position 
I  to  position  IV;  it  starts  and  ends  at  zero,  and  has.  its  maximum 
value  while  the  rate  of  change  of  flux  is  greatest — that  is,  between 
positions  II  and  III.  During  the  other  half  of  the  revolution,  while 
the  armature  is  rotating  clockwise  from  position  IV  to  position  I,  a 
similar  action  takes  place;  but  the  e.m.f.  is  all  the  time  in  the  reversed 
direction,  as  indicated  in  position  V.  The  current  lags  somewhat 
behind  the  e.m.f. 

The  variations  in  the  duration  or  magnitude  of  the  induced  cur- 
rent depend  principally  on  the  design  of  the  pole  pieces  and  armature. 
The  magneto  shown  in  Fig.  124  gives  the  induced  current  represented 
in  Kg.  123  while  it  is  moving  between  the  two  positions  shown — that 
is,  while  it  is  moving  through 
an  angle  of  25°.  The  result 
of  one  complete  revolution 
of  the  magneto  is  an  in- 
duced current  for  about  25° 
of  rotation;  very  little  cur- 
rent for  the  next  155°;  a 
current  in  the  reversed 
direction  for  the  next  25°; 
and  very  littie  current  for 
the  remaining  155°.  This 
magneto  may  then  be  used  for  ignition  twice  in  its  revcdution.  If 
it  is  used  with  (1)  a  single-acting  four-cylinder  four-cycle  engine;  or 
(2)  a  double-acting  two-cylinder  four-cycle  engine;  or  (3)  a  single- 
acting  two-cylinder  two-cycle  engine;  or  (4)  a  double-acting  one- 
cylinder  two-cycle  engine,  the  magneto  should  run  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  engine.  With  a  single-acting  six-cylinder  four-cycle  engine, 
it  must  run  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  engine  speed,  in  order  to 
ignite  all  six  cylinders. 

The  ignition  can  occur  only  during  the  comparatively  short 
period  while  current  is  being  induced,  and  should  occur  preferably 
when  the  induced  current  is  at  or  near  its  maximum.  The  form  of  the 
current  curve.  Fig.  123,  is  then  of  importance  in  determining  the 
permissible  variation  in  the  point  of  ignition  while  the  magneto  and 
engine  keep  in  step.    A  magneto  with  a  current  curve  that  keeps  up 
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well,  may  permit  as  much  variation  in  the  ignition  as  is  desired.  In 
Fig.  123,  for  example,  the  cmrent  will  be  ample  for  ignition  from  6  to  c 
(that  is,  for  a  rotation  of  the  armature  of  about  15  degrees),  30  that 
there  is  the  possibility  of  changing  the  ignition  through  a  range  of  15°, 
if  the  engine  and  magneto  run  at  the  same  speed. 

A  variation  of  15"  between  the  earliest  and  latest  possible  ignition 
will  be  ample  for  some  engines,  but  may  be  insufficient  for  others. 
Variation  in  the  ignition  is  employed  when  starting  up  an  engine;  and 
also  for  variable-speed  motors,  such  as  automobile  engines,  when  the 
ignition  has  to  be  made  earlier  as  the  speed  increases,  so  as  to  give 
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time  enough  for  the  combustion  to  be  fairly  complete  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 

If  the  design  of  the  magneto  is  such  that  the  current  curve  has 
a  sharp  peak — that  is,  the  duration  of  a  current  sufficient  forignition 
is  quite  short — or  if  the  desired  variation  of  ignition  is,  for  any  other 
reason,  greater  than  the  duration  of  an  adequate  current  in  the  arma- 
ture coil,  there  must  be  some  device  for  adjusting  the  relation  of  the 
magneto  to  the  engine  so  as  to  make  the  peak  of  the  current  curve 
coincide  with  any  desired  point  of  ignition. 

The  simplest  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  rotate  the  magneto 
shaft  with  reference  to  the  engine  shaft  by  the  use  of  a  sleeve  with 
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an  external  spiral  groove  or  an  internal  straight  feather,  which  is 
interposed  between  the  armature  shaft  and  its  pinion.  By  a  longi- 
tudinal movement  of  this  sleeve,  the  armature  is  rotated  in  relation 
to  the  engine  shaft. 

Inductor  Type.    The  action  of  the  inductor  magneto  is  shown  in 
Fig.  125.    This  figure  shows  eight 
positions  in  the  rotation  of  the 
inductor,  which  consists  of  two 
cylindrical  se^nents  of  soft  iron. 
The  magnetic  condition  of   the 
armatiu^  core  depends  entirely 
upon  the  position  of  the  inductor, 
which,  in  turn,  is  determined  by 
the  engine  position,  the  inductor  being  geared  to,  and  running  synchro- 
noudy  with,  the  engine.   The  armature  is  stationary.   In  the  jxisitions 
A,  C,  E,  and  G  the  segments  form  a  magnetic  bridge  between  the 
magnet  poles  and  the  heads  of  the  armature  core,  and  the  core 
becomes  highly  magnetized.  The  path  of  the  magnetic  lines  is  shown 
in  the  diagram.    In  these 
positions,  there  is  maxi- 
mum   interlinkage.     In 
passing  through  positions 
B,  D,  F,   and   H,  the 
magnetic  lines  are  abrupt- 
ly changed  in  their  direc- 
tion, and  a  vigorous  in- 
duced current  is  set  up, 
'  both  from  the  breaking 

down  of  the  existing  lines 
of  force  and  from  the  set- 
ting up  of  new  lines  in  the 
w-  enaon    tgan  opposcd  direction.    This 

reversal  occurs  four  times  during  one  revolution  of  the  inductor; 
and  succeeding  reversals  give  current  in  opposite  directions.  Con- 
sequently, the  Inductor  magneto  gives  twice  as  many  electrical 
impulses  per  revolution,  and,  consequently,  has  to  be  rotated  only 
half  as  fast,  as  the  rotating-armature  type  of  magneto.  Since  the 
winding  is  all  stationary,  no  brush  is  needed  to  take  the  current  from 
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the  armature;  all  the  electrical  connections  to  the  armature  are 
stationary.  Typical  current  curves  of  an  inductor  magneto  are  given 
in  Fig.  126. 

The  construction  of  a  simple  magneto  is  shown  in  longitudinal 
section  in  Fig.  127.  The  armature  b,  carrying  the  winding,  rotates 
in  the  bearings/  and  g  between  the  poles  of  the  magnets  a.  One  end  of 
the  winding  is  fastened  to  the  armature  core;  the  other  end  goes  to 
the  contact  piece  c,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  armature  spindle 
and  is  insulated  from  it.  The  current  is  taken  from  this  contact 
piece  c  by  the  carbon  e,  which  is  pressed  against  it  by  a  spiral  spring, 


Fig.  128.    ade  and  Sectional  View  of  Ktlafield  Timer 

and  which  is  insulated  by  the  soapstone  disk  m.  The  carbon  k,  which 
is  pressed  against  the  body  of  the  armature  by  a  spiral  spring,  gives 
a  good  electrical  contact  between  the  rotating  armature  and  the 
frame  of  the  magneto.  Such  a  magneto  is  called  a  low-tension, 
magneto.  If  it  is  to  supply  current  for  a  number  of  igniters,  a  tinier 
or  distributor  must  be  used  with  it;  this  distributor  must  be  geared  to 
the  magneto  in  such  way  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  current  being 
generated  at  the  moment  when  the  circuit  is  established  with  each 
of  the  igniters.  The  distributor  is  usually  a  rotating  metal  segment 
connected  with  the  insulated  terminal  of  the  armature  coil,  coming 
in  successive  contact  with  conductors  leading  to  the  Insulated 
stationary  electrodes  of  the  igniters. 
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Timers.  The  timer  shown  in  Fig,  128  consists  of  a  cam  {driven 
from  the  lay  shaft)  the  high  point  of  which  conies  in  contact  once 
during  a  revolution  with  the  rollers  on  each  of  the  four  pivoted  arms. 
Each  arm  has  a  contact  point  A,  which  is  thereby  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  insulated  and  spring-supported  contact  point  B  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  four  terminals.  The  contact  points  are  held 
firmly  together  by  the  springs  until  the  cam  passes.  There  are  coiled 
springs  in  the  pivot  ends  of  the 
arms,  which  hold  the  rollers  in 
contact  with  the  cam. 

Low-  Termon  Magneto.  The 
current  from  a  low-tension  mag- 
neto is  used  only  for  make-and- 
break  ignition.  An  example  of 
its  use  is  given  in  Fig.  129,  which 
shows  a  mechanical  make-and- 
break  apparatus  with  a  device  for 
varying  the  time  of  ignition.  The 
cam  A  on  the  lay  shaft,  working 
through  the  lever  B  and  rod  D, 
brings  the  moving  electrode  E 
into  contact  with  the  stationary 
and  insulated  electrode  F.  At  a 
certain  position  of  the  cam,  this 
contact  is  suddenly  broken  by  the 
action  of  the  spring  on  the  rod  D. 
The  interruption  of  the  circuit 
must  be  made  to  occur  while  cur- 
rent is  being  induced  in  the  magneto.  A  moderate  variation  in  the 
time  of  the  ignition  is  obtainable  by  shifting  the  lever  C,  which 
shifts  the  position  of  the  roller  on  the  lever  B;  a  movement  to  the 
right  makes  the  ignition  earlier;  to  the  left,  later. 

Oscillating  Magneto.  With  such  magnetos  as  those  already 
described,  if  the  armature  is  rotated  in  synchronism  with  the  engine, 
its  speed  will  be  low  when  the  engine  speed  is  low,  and  consequently 
the  current  will  be  feeble  at  that  time.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  have  some  supplementary  source  of  electricity  which  can  be 
switched  on  to  the  igniter  circuit  when  the  engine  is  being  started. 
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or  when,  through  overload  or  other  cause,  it  slows  dowa  below  a 
certain  speed.  This  auxiliary  source  may  be  either  a  battery  or  a 
separately  driven  generator.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  construct 
an  engine-driven  magneto  which  shall  give  a  current  the  amount  of 


which  is  independent  of  the  speed  of  the  engine.  This  is  accomplished 
by  giving  the  moving  part  of  the  magneto  an  oscillating  instead  of  a 
rotary  motion,  and  making  the  current-generating  movement  occur 
at  a  predetermined  time  through  the  action  of  a  stressed  spring,  and, 
consequently,  at  a  speed  which  does  not  depend  on  the  engine  speed. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  often  used  on  stationary  engines. 
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In  Fig.  130  is  shown  an  oscillating  magneto  of  the  inductor  type 
— first,  in  its  position  of  rest;  and  second,  in  its  position  immediately 
before  tripping.  The  moving  cylindrical  segments  are  fastened  to 
the  T-shaped  lever  C,  whose  fulcrum  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
segments.  The  lower  end  of  this  lever  is  moved  through  the  range 
shown  in  the  figure,  by  a  lifter  B,  which  is  fastened  to  the  lay  shaft  A . 
The  extremities  of  the  upper  arms  of  the  lever  are  held  by  strong 
spiral  springs  which  tend  to  keep  it  in  the  first  position.  On  the 
rotation  of  the  lay  shaft  past  the  second  position,  the  lever  is  tripped, 
and  the  springs  bring  it  smartly  back;  and,  after  a  few  rapid  oscilla- 
tions, it  comes  to  rest  again  in  the  first  position.  This  rapid  oscillation 
gives  rise  to  a  rapid  succession  of  electrical  impulses. 

The  connection  of  such  a  magneto  to  the  make-and-break 
ignition  apparatus,  is  shown  in  the  same  figure.  The  fixed  electrode 
D  is  electrically  connected  to  the  insulated  terminal  of  the  magneto; 
E  is  the  other  electrode,  which  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  fixed 
electrode  by  means  of  a  spring  and  a  bell-crank  lever  until  it  is 
separated  from  it,  on  the  tripping  of  the  magneto,  through  the  impact 
of  the  forked  rod  F  on  the  other  arm  of  the  bell-crank  lever.  A  series 
of  sparks  passes  between  the  electrodes  as  a  result  of  the  oscillation 
of  the  magneto-inductors. 

This  method  of  ignition  gives  admirable  results;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  where  one  igniter,  only,  is  to  be  used.  If  more 
than  one  igniter  is  necessary,  there  is  required  a  separate  magneto 
for  each  igniter.  The  action  of  this  apparatus  is  noisy;  and  if  several 
are  in  use,  the  noise  becomes  quite  objectionable.  Also,  it  is  not 
applicable  with  high  speeds  of  rotation.  Its  great  advantage  is  that 
it  gives  an  equally  good  spark  at  all  speeds,  and  that  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  supplementary  sources  of  electricity.  When 
there  are  several  igniters,  or  when  the  speed  is  very  high,  the  rotary 
forms  of  the  magneto  are  more  satisfactory, 

Jump-Spark  Ignition 
Ciiaracteristics  of  High-Tension  Method.  The  make-and- 
break  electrical  method  of  ignition,  hitherto  described,  requires  in 
every  case  that  there  shall  be  a  movable  electrode  subjected  to  the 
high  temperature  of  the  cylinder.  This  arrangement,  although 
carried  out  with  success  on  nearly  all  stationary  gas  engines,  has 
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inherent  objections.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  ignition  in  working 
order  grows  as  the  size  of  the  engine  decreases,  as  its  speed  increases, 
•and  also  with  the  multiplication  of  cylinders.  In  automobile  and 
motor-boat  engines,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  a  simpler  ignition 
method  should  be  used.    This  is  accomplished  by  the  jump  spark. 

If  an  electric  circuit  is  complete  except  for  a  smaJl  air  gap  (of, 
say,  .1  inch),  and  if  the  electromotive  force  in  the  drcuit  ia  continu- 
ously increased,  it  will  at  last  reach  such  a  magnitude  that  it  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air  gap,  and  a  spark,  or  electric 
arc,  will  spring  across  the  gap.  As  the  resistance  of  an  air  gap  is 
very  high,  a  considerable  electromotive  force  is  always  necessary, 
and  consequently  this  method  is  spoken  of  as  a  high4ension  method. 
The  moment  the  spark  passes  between  the  electrodes,  the  resistance 
of  the  wr  gap  is  reduced 
enormously,  so  that  the 
.high  tension  is  necessary 
only  for  starting  the 
spark,  not  for  keeping  it 
up.  The  resistance  in- 
creases with  the  width  of 
the  air  gap.  With  a  make- 
and-break  contact,  the 
current  is  passing  before 
the  electrodes  separate; 
and    the    spark    which  compreaBons 

passes  from  one  electrode  to  the  other  encounters  little  resistance  until 
they  are  separated  a  considerable  distance,  because  the  continuous 
spark  keeps  the  resistance  low.  When,  however,  the  spark  is  finally 
interrupted  by  the  increase  in  the  air  gap,  it  can  no  longer  jump  the  gap, 
even  wheti  the  electrodes  approach  very  near  to  each  other,  because  it 
is  only  a  low-tension  current  that  is  used  for  mak&-and-break  ignition. 

With  a  constant  air  gap,  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
spark  increases  with  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  surrounds  the 
electrodes.  In  gas  engines  the  spark  is  always  required  to  pass  after 
the  charge  has  been  compressed;  and,  consequently,  a  considerable 
voltage  is  necessary.  The  actual  voltage  required  is  shown  graph- 
ically in  Fig.  131  for  the  small  air  gap  of  .02  inch;  with  80  pounds 
compression,  over  12,000  volts  is  necessary.     For  lai^er  air  gaps,  the 
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necessary  voltage  is  still  greater.  A  fj-inch  gap  at  atmospheric 
pressure  requires  10,000  volts.  Probably  about  100,000  ^olts  is 
necessary  on  many  spark  plugs. 

An  ordinary  cell,  primary  or  storage,  will  give  about  two  volts, 
so  that  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  get  the  desired  electrical 
pressure  by  putting  suiBcient  cells  in  series.  The  magnetos  described 
previously  also  give  low  voltages,  say,  100  to  200  volts  as  the  maxi- 
mum pressure.  In  order  to  use  these  sourees  of  electrical  power 
for  jump-spark  ignition,  an  induction  coil  must  be  used  to  transform 
this  low-tension  current  into  the  desired  high-tension  current. 

Induction  Coils  Give  High  Voltage.  Gmeral  Theory.  When  a 
current  flows  through  a  coil  of  wire,  magnetic  lines  of  force  are  set 
up  surrounding  (interlinking)  the  coil.  Conversely,  if  magnetic  lines 
of  force  are  made  to  cut  a  coil,  an  e.m.f.  Tvill  be  set  up  in  the  coil, 
whose  magnitude,  as  already  explained,  depends  on  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  inter!  inkages.  If  the  current  flowing  throi^h  a  coil  ceases 
suddenly,  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  cease  also — ^that  is,  there  is  a 
sudden  change  of  the  interlinkage;  and,  as  a  result,  a  current  will  be 
induced,  just  as  if  the  magnetic  lines  had  been  due  to  an  outside 
magnet  which  was  suddenly  removed.  The  induced  current  is  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  current  that  was  interrupted.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  self-induction.  The  self-induction  is  greatly  increased  if 
there  is  a  bundle  of  soft-iron  wires  inside  the  coil  of  wire,  as  this 
causes  a  greater  concentration  of  the  lines  of  force  and  increases  the 
interlinkage.  The  ordinary  spark  coil  which  is  used  in  make-and- 
break  circuits,  with  battery  for  source  of  energy,  is  built  on  this 
principle.  When  magnetos  are  used  for  the  generation  of  the  elec- 
trical energy,  the  armature  acts  as  a  spark  coil,  so  that  no  other 
spark  coil  is  necessary.  The  effect' of  the  spark  coil  is  to  increase  the 
electromotive  force  at  the  instant  when  the  current  is  interrupted; 
and,  when  tliis  interruption  is  due  to  the  actual  breaking  of  the  cireult, 
to  cause  a  spark  to  jump  across  the  gap  formed.  This  is  what  takes 
place  in  the  make-and-break  circuit. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Coils.  If  two  coils  of  wire  are  wound  on 
the  same  core  of  iron  wire,  and  if  one  of  these  coils,  the  primary  coU, 
is  connected  to  a  source  of  current,  and  the  other,  the  secondary  coil, 
is  closed  upon  itself,  then  the  same  number  of  lines  of  force  will  cut 
both  coils,  but  the  interlinkages  will  depend  in  each  coil  on  the  num- 
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ber  of  turns  in  the  coil.  If  the  secondary  coil  has  one  hundred  times  as 
many  turns  as  the  primary  coil,  the  interlinkage  with  the  secondary 
coil  will  be  one  hundred  times  greater  than  with  the  primary  coil; 
and,  consequently,  on  the  interruption  of  the  primary  current  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  ma^etic  lines,  the  rate  of  change  of  interlink- 
age wUl  be  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  in  the  primary  coil.  The 
pressure  of  the  current  induced  in  this  way  in  the  secondary  coil,  can 
be  made  as  high  as  desired  by  increasing  the  number  of  turna  of  the 
coil.  The  action  of  the  one  coil  on  the  other  is  called  mviticd  inducfwn. 

Use  of  Condenser.  The  voltage  in  the  secondary  coil  depends 
not  only  on  the  number  of  turns,  but  also  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  threading  the  coil  are  broken  down.  This 
latter  depends  on  the  rate  of  disappearance  of  the  current  in  the 
primary  coil.  Now,  is  it  not  possible  to  stop  the  flow  of  current  in  the 
primary  coil  instantaneously,  with  an  induction  coil  made  up  of  the 
elements  mentioned  above.  It  will  be  found,  on  trying  it,  that  only 
feeble  sparks  will  be  given  hy  the  secondary  coilj  The  trouble  arises 
from  the  self-induction  of  the  primary  coil,  which,  as  described  above, 
tends  to  keep  the  current  flowing  after  the  circuit  has  been  broken, 
and  causes  a  spark  to  jump  across  the  broken  primary  circuit.  The 
spark  in  the  primary  circuit  will  be  found  to  be  even  larger  than  the 
spark  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  secondary  circuit;  and  it  not  oniy 
does  no  good,  but  on  the  contrary  is  most  harmful,  as  it  quickly  bums 
away  the  contact  points  in  the  primary  circuit.  To  remedy  this 
trouble,  the  self-induction  of  the  primary  coil  must  be  overcome;  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  condenser. 

A  condenser  consists  of  a  large  number  of  thin  sheets  of  tinfoil 
separated  from  one  another  by  sheets  of  paraffined  paper  or  other 
insulating  material.  If  the  sheets  of  tinfoil  are  considered  as  num- 
bered in  order,  all  sheets  of  even  number  are  connected  together  and 
to  one  terminal  of  the  condenser;  and  all  sheets  of  odd  number  are 
connected  to  the  other  terminal.  The  condenser  is  then  connected 
across  the  break  in  the  primary  circuit.  A  condenser  constructed 
in  this  way  has  capacity  for  holding  or  retaining  an  electrical  charge. 
When  the  primary  circuit  is  broken,  the  self-induced  current,  instead 
of  forcing  its  way  across  the  gap,  finds  its  path  of  least  resistance  into 
the  plates  of  the  condenser,  and  goes  there  and  is  retained.  If  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser  is  sufficient,  the  current  in  the-  primary 
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will  die  down  instantly,  and  consequently  a  high  pressure  will  be 
induced  in  the  secondary  coil. 

Revolving  Contact  Timer  in  Primary  Circuit.  The  making  and 
breaking  of  the  primary  circuit  for  jump-spark  ignition  is  brought 
about  by  a  revolving-contact  timer  which  replaces  the  tripping 
device  of  the  low-tension  system,  and  which  is  the  only  moving  part 
that  is  necessary.  A  timer  such  as  that  described  earlier  and  shown  in 
Fig.  128,  is  a  common  type  for  this  purpose;  and  it  serves  to  make 
and  break  the  primary  circuit  in  four  separate  induction  coils,  the 
secondary  coils  of  which  are 
connected  to  the  spark  plugs 
of  four  cylinders. 
rT"^    [      ('r^'^  (\^  Vibrator.    With  an  induo- 

B__al       X..^/^     \  *'*"*  "^^  *^  described,  this  would 

give  one  vigorous  spark  when- 
ever the  timer  breaks  a  contact. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  common 
on  bicycle  motors.  It  is  desir- 
able, however,  to  have  a  number 
I  of  sparks  pasang  between  the 
electrodes  of  the  spark  plug,  so 
as  to  insure  greater  certainty  of 
ignition  than  is  possible  with  a 
single  spark.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  having  a  rapid 
succession  of  makes  and  breaks 
of  the  primary  circuit  at  the 
~°  time  when  ignition  is  desired. 

The  device  for  effecting  this  is  called  a  trembler  or  vibrator  or  frwaser. 
The  trembler  or  vibrator  may  be  either  mechanicaUy  or  magTietwaity 
actuated,  the  latter  method  being  that  in  most  general  use  at  present. 
The  mechanical  vibrator  is  but  little  used. 

Mechanical  Vibrator.  One  of  the  best  known  forms  of  mechan- 
ical vibrators  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.  H  and  /  are  the  contact  points 
through  which  the  primary  current  passes.  On  the  tripping  of  the 
spring  blade  C  by  the  cam  E,  the  spring  is  set  in  rapid  vibration,  and 
consequently,  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  makes  and  breaks  at  the 
contact  points.     The  timing  is  varied  in  this  device  by  rotating  the 
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base  plate  A  on  which  the  contacts  are  supported,  about  the  shaft  F. 
The  cam  E  is  driven  by  gears  from  the  engine  shaft  at  one-half  the 
engine  speed.     PP  are  the  primary  terminals,  and  are  connected 
with  H  and  I,  respectively.     A  clockwise  rotation  of  the  ptate  makes 
the   ignition   earlier.    The 
mechanical    trembler    has 
been  generally  discM-ded  be- 
cause of  the  breaking  of  the 

spring  blades,  the  burning-  » 

out  of  the  contact  points  ^ 

and  other  troubles. 

Atwater  Kent  Contact  t 

Maker.  A  device  similar  to 
Fig.132  is  shown  in  Fig.133. 
The  hardened-steel  rotating 

shaft    in    the    center    has         ,,,    ^„..,„„.,,.,  ... «.  ,„  ■     .■„. 

as  many  notches  as  there 
are  cylinders,  and  rotates  to 
the  right — clockwise — at  half  engine  speed.    Each  notch  in  turn 
engages  the  hook-shaped  lifter  E,  drawing  it  to  the  right  till  a  certain 
point  is  reached.     Then  the  notch  releases  the  lifter,  which  flies  back 
under  the  pull  of  the  small  coil  spring.     As  the  lifter  returns,  it  rides 
up  on  the  rounded  part  of  the 
shaft,  striking  the  pivoted  ham- 
mer, which  is  located  between 
the  lifter  and  the  contact  spring,    p 
and  cauang  the  hammer  to  f  oree 
the  contact  spring  D,  for  an  in-   n 
stant,  agunst  the  contact  screw 
C.    The  motion  is  very  rapid — 
the  hammer  and  contact  spring 
appearing  to  remain  stationary. 
With  this  device,  only  one  spark 

coil  is  needed  even  for  a  multi-  Fig.  i34.  Automatic  spMk-Adv.nce  Deyi«  ot 
cylinder    engine,    the    contact  Atw»«t  K™t  uaispatkw 

being  made  and  broken  in  the  primary  by  the  contact  maker 
and  the  secondary  current  sent  to  the  cylinders  by  a  distributor 
mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  contact  maker.    The  mechanism  is 
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such  that  the  duration  of  contact  is  constant  regardless  of  speed, 
and  ia  only  long  enough  to  build  up  the  current  in  the  spark  coil.  The 
moving  parts  are  extremely  small  and  light  and,  therefore,  the  inertia 
effect  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Fig.  134  shows  a  device  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
contact  maker  just  described  and  is  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  ami 
in  the  same  case.  It  is  a  centrifuge  governor  which  advances  the 
spark  time  as  the  speed  increases.  The  rotating  shaft  is  divided, 
and  as  the  governor  weights  expand  they  rotate  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  in  its  own  direction  of  rotation,  thus  making  and  breaking 
contact  earlier  than  at  slow  speed.    By  the  use  of  this  device  the 


spark  is,  automatically,  properly  timed  to  correspond  with  the 
engine  speed. 

Action  of  Ijiduction  Coil.  It  is  now  the  general  practice  to  have  a 
magnetic  buzzer  or  vibrator  as  part  of  the  induction  coil.  An 
ordinary  induction  cqil  is  shown  in  Fig.  135.  The  primary  winding 
leads  from  the  terminal  P,  around  the  soft-iron  core  A,  to  the  metal 
plug  B.  The  secondary  winding  leads  to  the  two  terminals  jSi,  St. 
A  flat  steel  spring  C  is  fastened  to  the  plug  B,  and  has  riveted  at  its 
free  end  the  soft-iron  armature  D.  In  the  normal  position  of  the 
spring  C,  the  armature  D  is  separated  a  short  distance  from  the 
armature  core  A,  and  the  platinum-tipped  contact  point  on  the  back 
of  the  spring  touches  the  similar  contact  point  at  the  end  of  the 
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adjusting  screw  F.  F  is  connected  through  the  battery  and  timer 
with  the  terminal  P. 

When  current  is  sent  through  the  primary  circuit,  the  core  A 
is  magnetized,  attracts  the  armature  D,  and  breaks  the  contact  at  E. 
This  interrupts  the  current  in  the  primary  cireuit,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  condenser  induces  a  powerful  current  inthe  secon4ary.  As 
soon  as  the  current  in  the  primary  winding  ceases,  the  core  loses  its 
magnetism,  and  the  armature  D  returns  to  its  normal  position, 
re-establishing  the  current  in  the  primary.  The  cycle  of  operations 
then  recommences  and  continues  so  long  as  current  is  supplied  to 
the  primary  coil.  The  time  required  for  one  make-and-break — that 
is,  for  one  complete  vibration  of  the  spring — is  generally  less  than  liir 
of  a  second.  The  rapidity  can  be  varied  by  adjusting  the  contact 
screw  F — which  is  held  in  place  by  the  locknut  shown — the  frequency 
increasing  as  the  screw  is  advanced. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  very  light  contact  between  F  and 
the  spring,  because,  in  that  case,  a  very  small  force  suffices  to  break 
the  contact,  and,  consequently,  the  primary  circuit  will  be  broken 
before  the  current  has  reached  its  majcimum  value.  This  results 
in  a  weak  magnetic  field,  and,  therefore,  in  small  inductive  effect 
and  weak  spark  in  the  secondary. 

Induction  coils  are  applied  to  engines  which  frequently  have 
very  high  speed  of  rotation — ^1000  revolutions  per  minute,  or  more. 
■  With  a  trembler  making  100  vibrations  per  second,  and  an  engine 
making  1000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  crank  will  have  turned 
through  an  angle. of  60°  between  successive  sparks.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  interval  of  time  between  successive  sparks  is  altogether  too 
great  in  this  case,  since,  if  the  first  spark  does  not  effect  the  ignition, 
the  second  spark  will  come  far  too  late  to  give  efficient  results.  It 
is  desirable,  then,  for  high-speed  engines,  to  make  the  vibration  more 
rapid.  The  natural  period  of  vibration  of  the  ordinary  hammer 
vibrator  depends  on  the  dimensions  of  the  spring  and  the  mass  of 
the  armature.  The  spring,  however,  cannot  be  shortened  below 
certain  limits,  as  that  increases  its  stiffness  too  much,  intensifies  the 
magnetic  force  required  to  move  it,  and,  therefore,  demands  a  larger 
armature. 

For  best  effect — that  is,  to  get  a  greater  induced  current — the 
break  in  the  primary  circuit  should  be  made  more  suddenly  than  is 
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accomplished  by  the  ordinary  vibrator.  With  the  ordinary  vibrator, 
the  circuit  is  broken  as  soon  as  the  spring  be^ns  to  move — that  is, 
while  the  velocity  of  the  spring  is  still  low.  To  accomplish  a  more 
sudden  break  of  contact,  the  moving  part  of  the  vibrator  may  be 

made  in  two  parts,  as  in 

-O'^.rmmm'  Fig.  136.    The  hammer 

or  ^rmature,  which  is 
magnetically  attracted  to 
the  core,  does  not  carry 
any  contact  point,  but 
carries,  instead,  a  button 
which,  after  a  certain 
movement  of  the  ham- 
mer, strikes  the  contact  spring  and  breaks  the  primary  current  flowing 
through  the  contact  spring  to  the  contact  screw.  When  the  contact 
is  broken,  the  hammer  is  in  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  and  is  moving  with 
considerable  velocity.  The  result  is  a  rapid  break.  The  substitution 
of  the  thin  hammer  for  the  heavier  iron  amature.  Fig,  135,  permits 
higher  speed,  as  the  inertia  effects 
are  less. 

The  vibrations  per  second  of 
the  trembler  vary  in  the  principal 
coils  from  about  100  to  400.  They 
are  generally  designed  for  from 
4  to  6  dry-cell  batteries,  or  a  3-  or 
4-cell  storage  battery.  A  good 
coil  requires  about  .2  to  ,25  am- 
pere when  in  use  on  a  single-cyl- 
inder engine.  With  low  compres- 
sion in  the  engine,  and  the  result- 
ing comparatively  low  voltage 
required  in  the  secondary  coU,  the 
pressure  of  the  contact  on  the 
trembler  spring  can  be  made  very  slight,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
develop  the  full  current  in  the  primary  coil.  With  high-compression 
engines,  the  pressure  of  the  contacts  must  be  increased,  and  the  use 
of  current  will  increase  correspondingly. 

There  is  provided  in  all  coils  a  safety  spark  gap  to  prevent  over- 
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straining  of  the  insulation  in  case  a  current  of  abnormally  high  voltage 
is  sent  through  the  coil.  The  current  will  pass  through  this  gap  if 
the  spark  plug  is  taken  off,  in  which  case  there  is  no  small  air  gap 
in  the  circuit. 

Timers  leith  Separate   Induction  Coil.     If  there   are   several 
igniters  on  an  engine,  they  may  be  served  either  by  a  separate  induc- 
tion coil  for  each  igniter,  or  by  a  common  induction  coil  for  all 
igniters.    With  a  separate  induction  coil  for  each  igniter,  and  one 
source  of  electrical  energy,  a  timer  or  ■primary  commutator  must  be 
used,  rotating  in  synchronism  with  the  engine  and  sending  the  pri- 
mary current  to  the  different  coils  in  succession  at  the  desired  times. 
One  form  of  such  timer  has  been  shown  already  in  Fig.  128.    Other 
forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  137  and 
138.    W\i\i  t)xe  snap-off  tim£r,Yig. 
137,  the  pressure  of  the  spring  in- 
sures a  good  contact  between  the 
rotating  contact  piece  C  and  the 
fixed  contact  B;  and  the  ending  of 
the  contact  is  so  abrupt  that  it  may 
cause  a  spark  in  the  secondary  coil, 
even  if  the  vibrator  refuses  to  act. 
Only  one  contact  B  is  shown,  fas- 
tened to  the  non-conducting  case 

D;  but  there  will  be  as  many  con-  pig.  138.    Connecticut  Roller-Contact 

tacts  around  the  periphery  of  the  c™rt« J/ c^l'^f^ iSX^"-? b'«- 
timer  as  there  are  cylinders.  """  Company,  M^id^.  cof-n^a^ut 

In  those  cases  where  the  noise  and  wear  of  this  type  of  timer  are 
objectionable,  the  roller-contact  timer,  Fig.  138,  may  be  used.  In 
both  cases,  by  the  simple  device  of  rotating*  the  external  casing 
through  the  desired  angle,  the  times  of  all  the  contacts  can  be 
advanced  or  retarded  simultaneously  and  by  the  same  amount. 

Distributors.  With  separate  induction  coils  for  the  separate 
cylinders,  the  timing  of  ignition  will  not  be  quite  the  same  in  each 
cylinder,  although  the  tuner  contacts  occur  at  exactly  the  proper 
intervals. 

This  results  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  adjust  the 
vibrators  of  the  coils  so  that  all  have  the  same  period  of  vibration. 
Consequently,  the  ignition  lag  will  be  different  in  the  different  cylin- 
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ders ;  this  is  why  it  is  important  to  endeavor  to  adjust  all  the  vibrators 
till  they  give  the  same  not*.  By  the  use  of  one  coil  for  all  cylinders, 
this  trouble  can  be  remedied,  and  we  get  the  so-called  aynchronovs 
system. 

It  it  is  dedred  to  use  but  one  induction  coil  for  several  cylinders, 
a  timer  is  still  necessary  to  send  current  to  the  primary  coil  at  those 
times  when  ignition  is  desired; 
but  a  distributor,  or  secondary 
commutator,  is  also  necessary, 
to  send  the  high-tension  current 
generated  in  the  secondary  coil 
to  the  proper  spark  plug.  The 
very  high  voltage  of  the  second- 
ary circuit  renders  the  construc- 
tion of  a  distributor  much  more 
difficult  than  the  construction 
of  a  timer.  In  principle  and  in 
method  of  action,  they  may  be 
precisely  simUar;  but  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  extraordinary  care 
to  the  insulation  of  the  distrib- 
utor, while  with  the  timer  this 
gives  but  little  trouble.  The  dis- 
tributor is  generally  mounted  on 
the  same  shaft  as  the  timer,  or 
is  geared  directly  to  it. 

On  account  of  the  high  ten- 
don in  the  secondary  circuit,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  revolv- 
ing arm  of  the  distributor  should 
actually  touch  the  insulated  fixed 
contacts;  if  current  is  being  generated  while  the  revolving  arm  is  close 
to  one  of  the  contacts  (say,  ^  inch  away) ,  a  spark  will  jump  across  the 
gap.  By  the  use  of  a  glass  top  to  the  distributor,  the  action  of  the  coil 
can  be  observed.  A  combined  timer  and  distributor  is  shown  in  Fig. 
139,  the  timer  being  above,  the  distributor  below.  The  primary  cur- 
rent enters  through  the  steel  ball  a,  which  comes  in  contact  with  cams 
c  on  the  rotating  sleeve  h.  The  secondary  current  enters  at  d,  and  goes 
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through  the  steel  ball  e  to  the  brass  strip  /,  and  thence  to  the  base 
of  one  of  tiie  binding-posts  hh.  Insulation  is  effected  by  having  the 
post  i  and  the  casing  j  of  hard  rubber.  Advance  or  retardation  of 
the  spark  is  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the  ease  j  through  the  arm  k. 
High-Tension  Magnetos.  If  a  magneto  is  used  to  supply  current 
for  jump-spark  ignition,  it  is  called  a  high-tension  magneto.  It  may 
be  precisely  the  same  as  the  low-tension  magneto  described  pre- 
viously, generating  a  low-tension  current  which  goes  to  a  separate 
induction  coil;  or  it  may  have  the  secondary  coil  wound  on  the  arma- 
ture of  the  magneto,  so  that  the  magneto  acts  not  only  as  a  current 
generator  but  as  induction  coil  also.  The  latter  is  the  common 
method.     Since  one  magneto  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  several 


Fig.  140.     Wtrinc  Disgmm  for  Bosrb  High-TEn^on  MBineta 

cylinders,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  distributor  an  integral  part  of  a 
high-tension  magneto.  A  timer,  interrupter,  or  circuit  breaker  is 
necessary  to  break  the  primary  circuit  rapidly  at  the  desired  time, 
so  as  to  give  a  good  induction  effect. 

High' Tension.  System  for  Four-Cylinder  Engine.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  a  high-tension  magneto  ignition  system  for  a 
four-cylinder  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  140.  The  primary  and 
secondary  windings  of  the  magneto  are  continuous  with  each 
other.  One  end  of  the  primary  winding  goes  to  the  armature  core; 
the  ofher  end  goes  to  a  contact  breaker  which,  nonnally,  short- 
circuits  the  primary  coil,  but  which,  at  the  moment  of  sparking  - 
when  the  movement  of  the  armature  is  such  as  to  give  a  vigorous 
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current — breaks  the  circuit  suddenly,  and  consequently  induces  the 
necessary  current  in  the  secondary.  The  armature  is  of  the  usual 
rotating  type,  running  at  the  same  speed  as  the  engine  and  giving 
two  electrical  impulses  per  revolution.  Hence  the  contact  breaker  is 
arranged  to  break  contact  twice  per  revolution,  giving  two  electrical 
impulses  in  the  secondary  circuit  per  revolution  of  the  engine.  A 
condenser  is  connected  across  the  cireuit-breaker  gap  in  the  primary 
cireuit.  The  secondary  winding  is  grounded  at  one  end  by  being 
made  continuous  with  the  primary,  and  at  its  other  end  goes  to  an 
insulated  ring  at  the  left,  and  then,  through  a  brush,  to  the  distribu- 
tor. The  safety  spark  gap  minimizes  the  probability  of  injury  to  the 
insulation  of  the  secondary  coil  from  excessive  voltages.  The  dis- 
tributor arm  is  geared  to  the  contact  breaker,  and  revolves  at  one- 
half  its  speed;  that  is,  it  makes  one  revolution  for  two  revolutions  of 
the  engine.  The  rotating  arm  makes  successive  contacts  with  each  of 
the  four  insulated  segments  during  a  revolution,  and  consequently 
sends  current  to  the  spark  plugs. 

Variation  in  the  time  of  ignition  is  effected  by  varying  the  time 
of  interruption  of  the  primary  circuit. 

Construction  of  Magneto.  The  constructive  details  of  this  mag- 
neto are  shown  in  Fig.  141.  The  end  of  the  primary  winding  is  con- 
nected to  the  brass  plate  1.  In  the  center  of  this  plate  is  screwed  the 
fastening  screw  S,  which  serves,  in  the  first  place,  for  holding  the 
contact  breaker  in  its  position,  and,  in  the  second,  for  conducting 
the  primary  current  to  the  platinum  screw-block  S  of  the  contact 
bleaker.  Screw  2  and  screw  block  S  are  insulated  from  the  contact 
breaker  disk  4i  which  has  metallic  connection  with  the  armature  core. 
The  platinum  screw  6  goes  through  the  screw  blocks.  Pressed  against 
this  platinum  screw  by  means  of  a  spring  6,  is  the  contact  breaker 
lever  7,  which  is  connected  to  the  armature  core  and  therefore  with 
the  beginning  of  the  primary  winding.  The  primary  winding  is 
therefore  diort-circuited  as  long  as  lever  7  is  in  contact  with  platinum 
screw  5.  The  cireuit  is  interrupted  when  the  lever  is  rocked.  A  con- 
denser 8  is  connected  in  parallel  with  the  gap  thus  formed. 

The  end  of  the  secondary  winding  leads  to  the  slip  ring  9,  on 
which  slides  a  carbon  brush  10,  which  is  insulated  from  the  magneto 
frame  by  means  of  the  carbon  holder  11.  From  the  brush  10,  the 
secondary  current  is  conducted  to  the  connecting  bridge  12,  fitted 
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with  a  contact-carbon  brush  IS,  and  through  the  rotating  distributor 
piece  14,  which  carries  a  distributor  carbon  15,  to  the  distributor 
disk  16. 

In  the  distributor  disk  16,  are  embedded  metal  segments  17. 
During  the  rotation  of  the  distributor  carbon  IS,  the  latter  makes  con- 
tact with  the  respective  segments,  and  always  connects  the  secondary 
current  with  one  of  the  contacts. 

The  contact  breaker  is  fitted  into  the  rear  end  of  the  armature 
spindle,  which  is  bored  out  and  provided  with  a  keyway.  The  con- 
tact breaker  is  held  in  position  by  screw  S.  The  short-circuiting 
and  interrupting  of  the  primary  circuit  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
contact-breaker  lever  7,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fiber  rollers  19,  on 
the  other.    As  long  as  the  lever  7  is  pressed  against  the  contact  screw 


Fig.  1*2.    Typical  Forms  of  Spark  Plugs 

5,  the  primary  circuit  is  short-circuited,  and  the  rocking  of  the  levers 
by  the  fiber  rollers  19  effects  the  break  of  the  primary  circuit;  at  the 
same  moment  ignition  takes  place.  The  distance  between  the 
platinum  points,  when  the  lever  is  lifted  on  the  fiber  rollers,  must  not 
exceed  ,5  millimeter  (approximately  jV  inch).  This  distance  may 
be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  5. 

Spark  Plugs.  The  part  of  a  jump-spark  system  that  is  most 
likely  to  give  trouble  is  the  spark  plug  itself.  The  spark  plug  con- 
tains two  electrodes,  with  an  air  gap  which  is  usually  between  ^  and 
i^  inch.  One  of  these  electrodes  is  grounded,  the  other  is  insulated 
as  perfectly  as  possible.  The  difficulty  is  in  keeping  the  insulation 
good  under  the  very  high  voltages  of  the  secondary  circuit.  Not  only 
must  the  insulation  be  electrically  good,  but  it  must  also  be  gas-tight 
under  the  high  pressures  existing  in  gas-engine  cylinders. 
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Some  common  forms  of  spark  plugs  are  shown  in  Fig.  142.  They 
all  consist  of  three  fundamental  parts — the  plug  body,  which  screws 
into  the  engine  cylinder  and  is  thereby  grounded;  the  insvlaied 
electrode,  and  the  insulating  body.  The  insulation  is  effected  by  the 
use  of  either  porcelain  or  mica.  The  former  is  the  more  brittle, 
and,  as  it  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  inside  the  cylinder  and 
a  low  temperature  outside,  the  unequal  expansion  resulting  is  liable 
to  crack  it;  moreover,  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  withstand  rough 
usage. 

Mica  insulation  is  built  up  of  washers  of  sheet  mica,  generally 
without  any  cement  between  the  washers.  It  is  free  from  the  general 
objections  to  porcelain,  and  is  being  largely  used.  With  either  form 
of  insulation,  however,  trouble  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  sooting  of 
the  plug — that  is,  from  the  deposit  of  carbon  on  the  plug.  This 
deposit  is  most  likely  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  insulator,  and 
forms  a  conducting  bridge  from  the  insulated  electrode  to  the  plug 
body.  Even  if  the  spark  plug  works  satisfactorily  when  tried  in  the 
open  air,  it  may  not  work  in  the  cylinder,  as  the  greater  resistance 
which  the  compressed  gases  offer  to  the  jumping  of  the  spark  may 
cause  the  current  to  go.  over  the  surface  of  the  insulating  material  if 
this  is  not  clean.  To  increase  the  resistance  to  such  leakage  of  the 
current,  the  surface  of  the  insulator  is  often  made  greater  by  cor- 
rugations. 

In  Fig.  142,  the  first  plug  is  a  closed-etid  ^ug.  Some  of  the 
charge  is  compressed  into  the  plug;  and  being  the  part  of  the  charge 
that  is  first  ignited,  it  expands  and  rushes  out  of  the  enclosed  space  so 
violently  as  to  prevent  carbon  deposit.  The  second  and  third 
are  of  the  open  type.  The  fourth  plug  is  another  example  of  the 
closed  type;  its  insulation  consists  of  a  mica  tube  inside  a  porcelain 
tube.  The  porcelain  is  held  in  place,  gas-tight,  by  an  accurate  taper- 
ground  joint  without  packing.  The  spring  on  top  takes  up  heat 
expansion  of  the  porcelain.  The  fifth  plug  is  of  the  open  type, 
with  four  grounded  electrodes  around  the  central  electrode;  there  are 
two  porcelain  bushings  around  the  insulated  electrode. 

The  electrodes  are  sometimes  of  platinum,  but  more  commonly 
of  nickel  steel,  which  resists  oxidation  nearly  as  well  as  platinum. 

Comparison  of  Ignition  Systems.  A  comparison  of  the  magni- 
tude and  duration  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  various  methods  of 
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ignition  is  given  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  143.  With  make-and-break 
ignition.  Fig.  143a,  the  current  increases  from  the  time  the  contact 
points  are  brought  together  till  the  eireuit  is  opened;  then  the  arc  is 
drawn,  and  lasts  while  the  coil,  which  is  still  receiving  current  from 
the  source  of  electricity,  discharges  its  magnetic  energy;  this  time 
may  be  about  -five-thousandths  of  a  second.  With  high-tension 
ignition  without  a  vibrator.  Fig.  1436,  the  only  difference  of  the 
primary  current  curve  from  Fig.  143o  is  that  by  the  action  of  the 

^^ Hj^irf/j™        condenser  the  primary  break 

"T  z:: — C  is  instantaneous.    The  re- 

sulting secondary-induced 
current  is  of  smaller  amount, 
rises  instantaneously  to  its 
maximum  value,  and  lasts 
about  one-thousandth  of  a 
second.  With  a  vibrating 
coil.  Fig.  143c,  having  the 
same  duration  of  closing  of 
the  primary  circuit  by  the 
timer  as  in  the  previous  case, 
there  is  seen  to  be  less  energy 
for  each  spark  in  the  second- 
ary, as  the  current  does  not 
build  up  as  high  in  the  pri- 
mary during  the  shorter 
contacts. 

The  make-and-break 
system  of  ignition  gives  a 
hotter  spark  and  one  of 
longer  duration  than  is  ob- 
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Systems  of  lemtioQ 

tainablewith  jump-spark  ign: 
tion;  it  is  used  almost  exclusi 


ition,  and  hence  gives  more  effective  igni- 
vely  in  large  engines.  This  system  is, 
electrically,  most  simple,  but  mechanically  it  is  complicated.  Thejump 
spark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mechanically  simple,  while  the  electrical 
system  is  complex.  The  mechanical  simplicity  of  the  jump-spark 
system  has  led  to  its  practically  exclusive  use  in  automobile  and 
motor-boat  engines;  moreover,  it  is  better  adapted  to  high  speeds  of 
rotation. 
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ENGINE  DETAILS 
GOVERNING 

Functions  of  a  Governor.  The  governing  of  an  engine  means 
the  control  of  the  power  which  it  is  developing,  so  that  its  speed  is 
maintained  practically  constant.  If  the 
engine  develops  more  power  than  is  re- 
quired, the  engine  will  speed  up;  if  the 
power  delivered  to  the  crankshaft  is  less 
than  the  resistance  there,  the  engine  will 
slowdown.  The  governing  of  a  gas  engine, 
like  that  of  the  steam  engine,  is  effected  by 
utilizing  small  variations  of  engine  speed 
resulting  from  change  of  engine  loadl  The 
controlling  mechanism,  or  the  governor 
proper,  does  not  differ  from  that  used  on 
the  steam  engine.  If  the  work  that  must 
be  done  by  the  governor  proper,  or  regu- 
lator head,  in  moving  the  governor  valve     „    ,,,    „     „    .    ^ 

'  °  °  Fij.  141,    Otto  Engiae  Governor 

mechanism  to  correspond  with  changes  in  c™rtM»  0/  otto  Co.  eboiW  Workt. 
the  load  is  light — as  is  the  case  in  small  and 
medium-power  engines — a  fly- 
ball  or  an  inertia  governor  is 
generally  used,  as  seen  in  Figs. 
144  and  153,  resijectively.  If 
the  valve  mechanism  is  heavy ' 
and  apt  to  stick  because  of 
impurities  in  the  gas — as  in  a 
large  engine — a  regulator  head, 
such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  145,  is 
employed.  The  way  in  which 
the  governor  mechanism  con- 
trols the  work  done  by  a  gas 
engine  is  very  diiferent  from 
that  employed  in  a  steam  en- 
gine.   There  are  two  general 

methods  in  use  in  gas  engines  pii.  us.  H^nunz  Rcpiiator  Head 

for  varj-ing  the  power— one  by     ''''""  ^"''"«"' "  y^br^-nu^.kmfi.maKhinen" 
varying  the  number  of  explosions  or  impulses  per  minute,  which  is 
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known  as  the  kit-atvl-miss  system;  and  the  other  by  varying  the 
magnitude  of  the  impulse  while  keeping  the  number  per  minute  con- 
stant, which  may  be  called  the  variahle-impuhe  system. 

Hit-and-Miss  System^  Method.  The  omission  of  the  explosion 
or  impulse  can  be  obtained  in  several  ways.  The  most  common 
method  is  to  keep  the  gas-admission  valve  closed  so  that  air  alone  is 
taken  in  during  the  admission  stroke,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
explosion,  A  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  144, 
in  which  a  loaded  centrifugal  governor  is  shown  driven  hy  bevel 
gearing  from  the  camshaft.  In  the  position  shown,  the  gas-admis- 
sion cam  d  will  come  under  the  reel  c,  and  wOl  start  to  lift  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  admission  stroke.  The  reel  c  is  loose  on  a  spindle 
at  the  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  e,  and  the  vertical  rise  of  the  spindle, 
due  to  the  action  of  the  cam,  opens  the  gas  valve  by  a  system  of 
levers  not  shown  in  the  figure.  If  the  engine  speeds  up,  the  rise  of 
the  governor  balls  raises  the  sleeve  on  the  governor  spindle,  lifts  the 
horizontal  arm  of  the  bell-crank  lever  fulcrumed  at  a,  and  shifts  the 
forked  end  b  of  the  vertical  arm  to  the  right,  carrying  the  reel  c  with 
it,  so  that  the  cam  no  longer  engages  it  and  no  gas  is  admitted.  When 
the  spetd  comes  down  to  normal,  the  reel,  is  moved  back,  and  the 
admission  of  gas  again  takes  place. 

Disadvantages.  The  hit-and-miss  method'is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  makes  the  speed  of  the  engine  very  irregular  at  any  other 
than  full  load.  Even  at  full  load,  with  the  Otto  cycle  and  a  single- 
acting  cylinder,  there  is  only  one  motive  stroke  or  impulse  in  four 
strokes,  instead  of  one  every  stroke  as  in  a  double-acting  steam 
engine.  If  the  engine  governs  by  the  hit-and-miss  method  and  is 
running  at  half-load,  half  the  explosions  will  be  omitted,  and  there  will 
be  but  one  motive  stroke  in  eight;  at  one-third  load,  there  is  but  one 
motive  stroke  in  twelve;  and  at  quarter-load,  one  in  sixteen.  Running 
at  quarter-load,  the  engine  will  be  speeded  up  during  the  motive 
stroke,  and  will  slow  down  during  the  succeeding  fifteen  strokes,  till 
it  gets  to  normal  speed  again.  The  actual  variation  in  speed  at  low 
loads  can  be  reduced  by  use  of  a  heavy  flywheel;  but  with  this  method 
of  governing,  it  is  too  great  for  use  when  dose  regulation  is  necessary, 
as,  for  example,  in  electric  lighting.  An  incidental  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that,  during  idle  cycles,  the  cylinder  is  flushed  out  by  the 
scavenging  charge  of  air,  making  the  next  explosion  more  powerful. 
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For  loads  approaching  full  load,  where  the  number  of  misses  is 
nnall,  the  explosion  directly  following  a  miss'  will  be  more  powerful 
thaa  the  average,  but  those  succeeding  it,  before  another  miss,  will 
each  be  weaker  than  the  first  one,  due  to  the  fact  that  when  there  are 
no  misses  the  gases  remaining  in  the  clearance  are  not  scavenged  out, 
and  dilute  the  charge  with  inert  gases.  At  very  low  loads  the  number 
of  misses  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  explosions  and,  for  that 
reason,  the  first  explosion  following  a  miss  will  be  weaker  than  the 
average,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cylinder  has  been  cooled  off  by  the 
large  number  of  scavenging  charges  of  cool  air,  and,  therefore,  the 
first  charges  are  somewhat  slow-burning.  These  facta  add  to  the 
irregularity  of  governing  and  although,  theoretically,  this  system 
gives  the  best  fuel  consumption,  practically,  the  efficiency  is  extremely 
variable. 

In  engines  which  have  an  automatic  admission  valve,  the 
omission  of  ^n  explosion  is  sometimes  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
governor  in  keeping  the  exhaust  valve  open  throughout  the  cycle. 
The  free  communication  between  the  cylinder  and  the  outside, 
through  the  exhaust  valve,  prevents  the  formation,  during  the 
admission  stroke,  of  the  vacuum  necessary  to  open  the  admission 
valve.  Consequently,  so  long  as  the  exhaust  is  open,  the  admission 
valve  will  remain  closed;  the,  cylinder  will  contain  only  products  of 
combustion ;  and  no  explosion  can  occur.  This  system  has  the  draw- 
back that  the  cylinder  is  not  scavenged  at  all. 

Variable-Impulse  System.  The  amount  of  work  done  iu  a 
given  gas  engine  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  chai^  {qualiiative 
governing),  on  its  amount  {quarUHatiiie  governing'),  on  the  timing  of 
the  ignition,  and  on  several  other  factors.  The  engine  can  be  governed 
by  the  variation  of  any  one  of  these  systems  or  a  combination  of  any 
two;  and  the  three  specifically  mentioned  are  all  in  regular  use  For 
this  purpose. 

Quditative  Gowming.  If  the  governing  is  effected  by  varying 
the  strength  of  the  charge,  the  control  has  to  be  such  that  the  mixture 
is  always  an  explosive  one.  With  each  kind  of  gas  used  in  an  engine, 
there  are  both  higher  and  lower  limits  to  the  amount  of  air  with  which 
it  may  be  mixed  if  it  is  to  remain  an  explosive  mixture.  If  the  ratio 
of  air  to  gas  should  be  outside  these  limits,  the  mixture  sent  to  the 
exhaust  would  be  unburned,  and  valuable  gas  would  be  lost.    It 
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naturally  follows  that  if  the  engine  goes  above  normal  speed  when 
admitting  the  weakest  explosive  mixture,  the  power  of  the  engine 
has  to  be  further  reduced  by  omit- 
.  ting  the  admission  of  gas  entirely. 
In  Fig.  146  is  shown  a  device  for 
governing  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed. The  governor  d  is  driven 
from  the  camshaft  c  through  the 
bevel  gears  shown.  The  gas  is 
admitted  by  raising  the  end  of 
the  lever,  on  which  is  a  reel  b  sim- 
ilar to  c  in  Fig.  144.  The  sleeve  a 
i  free  to  slide  on  a  feather  on  the 
camshaft  c,  its  exact  position  being 
controlled  by  the  governor  through 
the  bell-crank  lever  «.  On  the  sleeve 
a  is  a  series  of  cams  of  the  same 
throw,  but  of  different  circumfer- 
ential lengths.  The  duration  of  the 
admission  of  gas  is  varied  by  shifting  the  sleeve  so  as  to  bring  different 
cams  into  engagement  with  b.  In  the  position  shown,  the  engine  is 
above  normal  speed,  the  sleeve  is  at  extreme  portion  to  the  right,  and 


no  gas  is  being  admitted.    As  the  speed  of  the  engine  falls,  the  sleeve 
travels  to  the  left,  admitting  gas  for  a  definite  period  for  each  engine 
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speed.    With  full  load  on  the  engine,  the  reel  eng^es  with  the  longest 
cam,  and  the  strongest  mixture  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder. 

With  this  method  of  governing,  the  same  amount  of  the  mixture 
is  always  taken  into  the  cylinder,  and,  consequently,  the  pressure  at 
the  end  of  compression  is  always  the  same.  The  explosion,  however, 
becomes  weaker  as  the  mixture  is  "leaner",  and  requires  a  longer 
time  for  its  completion.  A  comparison  of  the  areas  of  Figs,  8  and  10, 
pages  22  and  23,  shows  the  effect  of  a  weaker  mixture  on  the  power  of 
the  engine.    The  mannel-  of  applying  this  method  of  regulation  to  a 


y,  Pittilmreh,  Ptniauliania 

large  gas  engine  is  described  on  page  124,  and  the  details  of  the 
construction  of  the  governor  mechanism  are  shown  in  Figs.  65  and  66, 
pages  122  and  123.  The  effect  of  a  considerable  fluctuation  of  load  on 
the  indicator  cards,  with  this  system  of  regulation,  is  shown  in  Fig.  147. 
Quantitative  Governing.  It  is  found,  in  practice,  that  there  is  a 
certain  strength  of  the  explosive  mixture  which  gives  the  most 
economical  running  of  the  engine.  It  is  obviously  desirable  to  run  the 
engine  with  a  mixture  of  this  strength;  and  that  can  be  done  when  a 
hit-and-miss  governor  is  used.  When  it  is  desired  to  have  an  impulse 
every  cycle,  a  constant  strength  of  mixture  can  be  maintained  if  the 
power  of  the  engine  is  controlled  by  varying  the  amount  of  the 
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mixture  taken  in.  Two  methods  of  obtaining  this  system  of  regulation 
are  in  practical  use:  the  throttling  method,  in  which  the  mixture  pro- 
portions ate  kept  constant  and  the  charge  is  throttled  down  through- 
out the  suction  stroke  by  governor-operated  valves;  and  by  the  cut- 
off method,  in  which  the  incoming  charge  is  completely  cut  off  by 
the  governor  at  some  point  in  the  suction  stroke,  the  charge  expand- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  stroke. 


Throttle  Governing.  An  example  is  shown  in  Figs.  148  and  141) 
of  the  actual  mechanism  used  for  this  purpose.  Gas  from  the  pas- 
sage G  enters  the  mixing  chamber  M  where  it  meets  air  entering, 
from  A  through  a  similar  passage.  The  mixture  flows  from  the  mixing 
chamber  to  the  governor-valve  chamber  C.  The  governor  valve 
I>  is  a  double-beat  poppet  vah-e,  so  that  the  mixture  flows  from  the 
governor-valve  chamber  at  the  middle  of  the  valve  to  the  engine 
inlet  passage  E  through  both  the  upper  and  lower  valves;  as  shown 
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by  the  arrows.    The  relative  amounts  of  gas  and  air  are  regulated 
by  the  two  levers  HH,  which  operate  the  two  plug  valves  in  the 
gas  and  air  passages.     With  the  two  levers  in  constant  positions,  tiie 
areas  for  admission  of  gas  and  air  to  the  mixing  chamber  M  will  be 
fixed,  and  consequently  the  strength  of  the  mixtiire  will  be  constant. 
The  actual  amount  of  the  mixture  entering  the  cylinder  is  controUed 
by  the  governor  B,  through  the  governor  lay  shaft  F,  so  that  the 
governor  valve  D  is  al- 
most   closed — the   mix- 
ture is  throttled — when 
the  speed  increases. 

This  method  of  gov- 
erning permits  a  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  work 
done  in  the  cylinder 
each  cycle,  and  conse- 
quently gives  more  uni- 
form speed  of  the  engine 
than  any  of  the  methods 
so  tar  described.  Another 
method  of  accomplishing 
itisshowninFig.  ISO.The 
air  and  gas  pass  through 
a    mixing   valve    which         ^V*";   Tt»"'^  gov™„  of  c™™iw  e,mp=« 

=  Cmirleiy  of  Craitleti  Gae  Ent/int  Company, 

controls  the  proportions  MawJiMi«-,  ^Bflfand 

according  to  the  power  demand,  before  it  reaches  the  throttle  valve. 

The  throttling  of  the  mixture  imposes  extra  work  upon  the  engine 
during  the  admission  stroke,  as  the  piston  has  to  move  out  with  a 
vacuum  behind  it.  At  the  end  of  the  admission,  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  will  be  less  and  less  as  the  load  on  the  engine  becomes  smaller, 
and,  consequently,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  com- 
pression is  less  as  the  load  decreases.  With  decreased  compres- 
sion, the  combustion  of  the  mixture  is  slowep.  This  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  1-51,  which  gives  a  series  of  indicator  cards  taken  at  different 
loads  from  an  engine  using  a  strong  mixture  and  a  throttling  governor. 

The  throttling  governor  valve  shown  in  Figs.  148  and  149  has 
the  inherent  disadvantage  that  the  mixture  is  made  at  the  valve  and, 
consequently,  the  passage  from  the  throttle  valve  to  the  inlet  valve 
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is  full  of  explosive  mixture  at  all  times,  so  that  there  is  a  considerable 
volume  of  gas  to  explode  in  the  inlet  passages  if  a  back  fire  should 
occiu".  The  valve  shown  in  Fig. 
150  has   the   additional  dis- 
advantage that  the  pull  on  the 
valve,  due  to  the  engine  suc- 
tion, is  unbalanced  and  tends 
.  to  pull  the  governor  to  a  posi- 
■  tion  that  does  not  correspond 
to  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
The  valve  shown  in  Yig. 
152  overcomes  both  of  these  disadvantages,  as  the  pull  due  to  the  suc- 
tion of  the  engine  is  balanced  by  acting  in  opposite  directions  on  two 
disks  and  the  gas  and  air  are  prevented  from  mixing  by  the  cx)]lar  on 
the  valve  stem  between 
the   gas   and  air  disks. 
This  collar  forms  a  slid- 
ing fit  in   the  partition 
between  the  gas  and  air 
passages.   The   gas  and 
air  are  conducted  to  the 
inlet   valve   in  separate 
passages  and  do  not  mix 
F=]  until  the  inlet  valve  opens 

h-~  (see  Figs.  56  and  57  and 

^-  page  113)  and   thus,   in 

JlII  case  of  a  back  fire,  the 

J  explosion  is  confined  to 

—  the  small  volume  of  mix- 

ture   contained    in    the 
inlet-valve  cage. 

In  the  engines  shown 
in  Figs.  49  to  68,  the 
throttling  method  of  r^- 
ulation  is  almost  univer- 
sally employed. 
Cut-Off  Governing.  Another  method  of  accomplishing  quanti- 
tati  veregulation,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  is  to  admit  a 


Sig.   1S2.     I 
Courtau  o. 


Bruce-MncBdh  Efiaine 
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mixture  at  atmospheric  pressure  for  part  of  the  admission  stroke 
only,  the  duration  of  the  admission  being  determined  by  the  governor. 
This  method  of  governing  gives  an  indicator  card  similar  to  Fig.  7, 


page  20.  The  difference  between  an  engine  governing  in  this  way  and 
one  governing  by  the  throttling  method,  is  similar  to  that  between  a 
Corliss  steam  engine  and  a  throttling  steam  en^ne.    The  advantage 


of  cut-off  governing  is  in  the  decreased  work  done  by  the  engine  in 
drawing  the  charge  into  the  cylinder.  The  use  of  a  partial  charge, 
whether  obtained  by  throttling  or  by  cuttlng-off,  permits  the  expan- 
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sion  of  the  exploded  mixture  to  a  pressure  lower  than  is  possible  in  an 
engine  admitting  a  full  charge  and  having  the  same  pressure  at  the 
end  of  compression.  This  is  the  practical  method  of  obtaining  the 
increased  expansion,  the  advantage  of  which  has  been  already 
pointed  out  in  the  section  on 
Thermodynauf^ics. 

In  Fig.  153,  the  valve-ac- 
tuating mechanism,  and  Rites' 
inertia  governor  of  a  cut-off 
system  are  shown.  In  Fig.  154 
the  cut-off  valve  is  shown  in 
position  in  the  inlet  manifold. 
The  valve  and'  valve  cage  each 
have  the  same  number  of  ports 
of  equal  width,  the  ports  in  the 
valve  being  longer  than  those 
in  the  cage.  The  cage  is  located 
entirely  in  the  manifold  prop- 
er, while  the  valve  projects 
through  the  manifold  into  the 
gas  and  air  inlets  on  either 
side.  Across  the  center  of  the 
valve,  a  partition  is  cast  so 
that  the  gas  enters  the  mani- 
fold above  and  the  air  below 
this  partition.  By  raising  or 
lowering  the  valve,  by  means 
of  a  thumbscrew,  the  partition 
in  the  valve  is  raised  or  low-  , 
ered  and  the  relative  gas-  and 
air-port  openings  can  be  va- 
Fi  155  ssctioQB  Show!  Variable  AdmUalon  "^"^J  while  the.  total  opening 
Governing  of  ^^^^f^°^  '"'  Lighi  remains  constant,  in  order  to 

co.»-i«H  0/ D™,i^^«^E^im.  r™p«..„,         adjust   by    hand    for    widely 
A'arj^ing  gas  quality. 
The  valve  is  openetl  and  closed  by  a  slight  rotary  movement 
imparted  to  it  by  the  actuating  mechanism,  which  is  driven  by  the 
equivalent  of  a  variable  length  crank  mounted  on  the  governor  bar. 
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A  well-known  English  method  of  "variable  admission"  or 
quantitative  governing  is  shown  in  Fig.  155.  The  governing  is 
effected  by  varying  the  lift  of  the  inlet  valve  by  varying  the  position 
of  the  fulcrum  A  on  which  the  radius-lever  B  rotates.  The  control 
of  the  position  of  the  fulcrum  by  the  governor  is  evident  from  the 
drawings.  The  mixture  of  air  and  gas  takes  place  at  the  admission 
valve, 

When  economy  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  power  of 
the  engine  may  be  controlled  by  varying  the  point  of  ignition.  It  has 
been  shown  abeady,  Fig.  109,  page  175,  that  the  power  of  the  engine 
decreases  as  the  lead  of  the  ignition  becomes  less.  If  the  ignition  occurs 
after  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  the  lead  is  said  to  be  negative,  and 


or  Cards  Taken  at  Dlffen 
and  Quaotilative   Rcaul 
ically  Advan^d  with  Dec 
of  Buckegi  Enaint  Compan 

nt  Loads— Combined 
tion  and  Spark 
ro«»  of  LoaS 
,  3<Utm,  Ohio 

the  power  is  greatly  decreased.  If  the  lead  is  increased,  Fig.  110, 
there  still  results  a  decrease  of  power.  The  control  of  the  power 
by  varying  the  ignition  alone  is  always  uneconomical,  but  the  method 
is  one  of  extreme  simplicity. 

With  qualitative  regulation  the  spark  should  be  advanced,  with 
decrease  of  load,  over  the  setting  at  maximum  load  in  order  to  allow 
more  time  for  the  combustion,  which  is  slower  with  the  weaker 
mixture.  Fig.  147. 

Combined  Systems.  The  best  of  the  modem  methods  of  govern- 
ing is  a  combination  of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods. 
As  the  power  of  the  engine  decreases,  the  strength  of  the  mixture  is 
decreased  till  the  most  economical  mixture  is  reached.     For  lower 
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TABLE  XIV 
Data  on  Engines  Olving  EfRciency  Curves  of  Fis.  157 


Ttra  or  Emoins 


Deuti 

GUlduer,  single  cylinde 
NQmbeiig 


Swidereki,  single  <^linde 
Deutz,  single  cylinder . 
Diesel 


lUuminatii^  ga^ 
Natural  gas. . 


Producer  gae. 
Producer  gas. 
Blast-fvimace 

gas 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

RuBsian  kero- 

Kerosene 

Kerosene 

Gasoline  with 

water      injec- 


Throttling 

gas 

qualitative 

ThrottUng 

mixture 

quantitative 


Cut-ofP 

Cut-off 

Regulating 


Hit-and-n 


loads,  this  most  economical  mixtm%  is  kept,  but  the  amount  of  it 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  is  decreased. 

The  cards  shown  in  Fig.  156  are  taken  from  an  engine  which  has 
a  combination  of  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  of  regu- 
lation, and  besides  has  a  governor-actuated  ignition  advance,  so  that, 
as  the  load  falls  off,  the  ignition  is  advanced  to  give  as  nearly  constant- 
volume  combustion  as  the  mixture  will  allow.  The  operation  of  the 
mixing  apparatus  is  as  follows:  With  a  maximum  load  on  the  engine, 
the  quality  of  the  mixture  is  such  as  to  give  the  highest  mean  effective 
pressure  and  the  maximum  compression  possible.  When  the  load 
falls  off,  the  strength  of  the  mixture  decreases  until  the  load  on  the 
engine  has  decreased  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  maxunum  load. 
After  this,  from  25  per  cent  of  the  maximum  load  down  to 
friction  load,  the  charge  is  no  longer  weakened  but  is  varied  in  quan- 
tity by  throttling.  It  will  be  noticed  by  examining  these  diagrams 
that  the  compression  is  practically  constant  for  all  loads  except  the 
very  lowest.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  combustion  is  much 
more  rapid  throughout  the  range  of  loads  than  is  the  case  in  Figs.  147 
and  131. 

A  few   typical   efficiency   curves  of  engines   fitted   with  the 
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various  systems  of  regulation,  for  various  percentages  of  the  rated 
load,  are  shown  in  Fig.  157.  Table  XIV  gives  the  explanatory 
data  corresponding  to  these  curves. 

VALVES  AND  VALVE  GEAR 
Valves.  The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  in  gas  en^nes  are  nearly 
always  poppet  or  mushroom  valves  with  conical  seats  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Figs.  44  to  107.  The  lift  is  usually  about  one-fourth  the 
diameter.  The  exhaust  valves 
are  nearly  always  mechanically 
operated ;  the  main  inlet  valves 
are  sometimes  automatic.  The 
automatic  valve  is  similar  in 
action  to  a  pump  suction 
valve,  and  is  kept  on  its  seat 
by  a  weak  spring,  opening  only 
when  the  pressure  in  the  cyl- 
inder is  sufficiently  below  the 
atmospheric  pressure  to  permit 
the  latter  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  spring.  Con- 
sequently, the  suction  or  ad- 
mission pressure  in  the  gas 
engine  is  always  low  when  auto- 
matic inlet  valves  are  used. 
The  effect  is  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  the  charge  taken  in, 
the  work  done  by  the  engine, 
and  its  efficiency;  the  only  ad- 
Fig,  ifls.   vnive  Motion  for  Aiberger  Engine,        Vantage  is  the  greater  simplic- 

ValvcB.  3  to  e  Lichea  in  Diameter  .  ° ,  *  „  \ 

cimiesu  1}  Mbera^  Gm  Eagini  Comvanu.  ity.     Most  small  gas  engines 

"  ""'    "°    "'  have  automatic  inlet   valves. 

A  positively  actuated  admission  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  158. 
The  valve  is  lifted  by  a  cam  a  on  the  side  shaft  h,  through  the  lever 
fulcnuned  at  c.  The  valve  closes  by  its  own  weight,  assisted  by  a 
spring,  and  is  guided  in  its  motion  by  a  long  sleeve.  The  valve  chest 
is  completely  water-jacketed.  The  exhaust  valve  is  located  directly 
behind  the  admission  valve  and  is  actuated  by  a  similar  mechanism. 
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This  arrangement  of  valves  and  method  of  actuating  them,  as  applied 
to  larger  engines,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 59.  In  this  arrangement  the  inlet 
valve  is  located  directly  over  the  exhaust  valve  and  is  actuated 
through  an  additional  lever  and  rod  as 
shown.  Other  positively  actuated  inlet 
valves  are  shown  in  preceding  figures. 
The  pressure  in  the  cylinder  when 
the  exhaust  valve  opens  is  generally 
from  25  to  45  pounds  above  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  the  exhaust  valve 
has  to  be  lifted  against  this  pressure. 
With  a  mushroom  valve  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  with  40  pounds  pressure 
per  square  inch  at  the  end  of  expan- 
sion, there  would  be  a  total  pressure 
of  about  500  pounds  on  the  valve  at 
the  time  when  it  is  to  be  lifted.  It  is 
desirable  to  more  favorably  take  care 

,  ,,         ^      .  .  ,  ,        ,  Rg,  159.    Valve  Motion  fof  Alberger 

of  the  stram  on  the  valve  mechanism,  EneineVaiyeaEicMdingeiincLes 
and  in  large  engines  this  is  sometimes  counau  of  /Untsh-  aat  Engim 
done    by   making   the   exhaust-valve  Ntai  Vort 

actuating  rod  lift  the  valve,  rather  than  push  it  up;  thus  putting  the 
rod  in  tension  instead  of  compression. 

Valve  Gearing.  Cams  artd  Eccentrics.  The  valves  are  most 
commonly  operated  by  cams.  Cams  are  pref- 
erable to  eccentrics  for  this  purpose,  because 
they  can  be  designed  to  give  very  prompt 
opening  and  closing.  In  large  engines,  how- 
ever, cams  soon  become  noisy,  due  to  wear 
caused  by  the  heavy  total  pressures  the  cams 
must  lift.  For  that  reason,  eccentrics  are 
substituted  in  large  engines  in  place  of  cams, 
tl^e  slower  opening  and  closing  being  more 
than  offset  by  the  quietness  of  running.  The 
cams  or  eccentrics  are  mounted  upon  a  lay 
shaft,  or  side  shaft,  or  camshaft.  The  camshaft 
is  driven  in  different  engines  either  by  spur  gears,  bevel  gears,  or  spiral 
or  skew  gears.    The  spur  gear  (see  Fig.  27)  can  be  used  only  for  parallel 
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shafts;  the  bevel  gear,  for  shafts  which  are  in  the  same  plane  but  are 
inclined  to  one  another;  and  the  spiral  or  skew  gear.  Fig,  160,  for 
shafts  which  are  not  parallel  and  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane.  To 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  camshaft,  the  spm-  and  bevel  gears  must  have 
the  gear  on  the  camshaft  twice  the  size  of  that  <m  the  main  shaft. 
With  the  spiral  gear,  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  diam- 
eters of  the  two  gears  and,  generally,  the  gear  on  the  camshaft  is 
smaller  than  that  on  the  main  shaft.  The  spiral  gear  has  great 
advantage  over  the  other  two  in  its  quietness  of  operation. 

Dmibte-Gear  Drive.  In  large  gas  engines  the  lay  shaft  is  some- 
times driven  by  two  sets  of  spiral  gears,  in  which  case  the  only  duty 
of  the  first  lay  shaft  is  to  drive 
the  second  lay  shaft  and  the 
regulator  head.  The  duty  of 
ihesecond  lay  shaft  is  to  oper- 
ate the  valves,  igniters,  etc., 
and  to  that  end  the  eccentrics 
and  cams  are  all  mounted  on 
the  second  lay  shaft.  It  is  a 
very  conmion  practice  in  such 
drives  to  have  an  odd  number 
of  teeth  on  the  spiral  drive 
gears— or,  as  it  is  called,  a 
"hunting  tooth".  By  this 
means  the  same  two  teeth,  on 

luulein  I'roducer-uas  bngine  ,   .  i    <    . 

driver  and  driven  gear,  come 
into  contact  infrequently  and  the  wear  on  the  teeth  is  evenly  distrib- 
uted around  the  gear  and  the  life  of  the  gear  thus  increased. 

Valve'  Setting.  Moderate-Speed  Engine  Practice.  The  timing  of 
the  various  events  in  an  Otto-cycle  gas  engine  depends  greatly 
on  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  engine;  the  higher  the  speed,  the  earlier 
should  be  the  exhaust  and  the  ignition.  For  engines  of  moderate 
speed,  the  exhaust  valve  opens  from  30"  to  60°  before  the  crank 
reaches  the  out  dead  center;  and  closes  when  the  crank  is  on  the  in 
dead  center,  or  shortly  after,  sometimes  as  much  as  15'  after.  The 
admission  normally  begins  5°  to  10°  after  the  in  dead  center,  and 
ceases  about  10°  to  20°  after  the  out  dead  center,  with  mechanically 
actuated  valves. 
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Setting  the  Vahes  to  Help  Scavenging.  In  some  engines,  especially 
in  the  large- ones,  the  fact  that  the  moving  column  of  exhaust  gas 
has  considerable  inertia  in  flowing  through  the  exhaust  port  is  utilized 
to  scavenge  the  cylinder.  Because  of  this  inertia  the  exhaust  gases 
will  keep  on  flowing  out  6t  the  exhaust  port  even  if  the  inlet  valve  is 
opened  as  much  as  20°  before  the  in  dead  center.  The  inertia  of  the 
exhaust  will  also  create  enough  suction  on  the  air  to  suck  some  of  it 
through  the  inlet  port,  driving  the  exhaust  gases  out  of  the  clearance 
and  at  least  partially  scavenging  the  cylinder.  The  gas  valve  is  then 
opened  about  10°  before  the  in  dead  center,  since  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  exhaust  gases  firing  the  incoming  mixture  as  there  is  a  stratum 
of  air  between.  The  inertia 
acquired  by  the  mixture  dur- 
ing the  suction  stroke  is  simi-  •/ 
larly  utilized  to  obtain  more  V/^ 
complete  cylinder  filling  by  ZF 
keeping  the  inlet  valve  open  '*  - 
until  as  late  as  30°  after  the  / 
owi  dead  center.  The  advance  I 
of  the  ignition  depends  largely  ' 
(m  the  kind  of  ignition  em- 
ployed ;  it  averages  about  30° 
with  electrical  ignition. 

In  Fig.  161  is  shown  the 
valve  setting  of  one  end  of  a 
large  double-acting  horizontal 
tandem  producer-gas  engine. 
The  valve  setting  of  a  reversible  two-cycle  marine  Diesel  en^ne 
is  shown  in  Fig.  162.  In  this  engine  the  reversing  angle — the  angle 
through  which  the  valve  diagram  must  be  displaced  in  order  for  the 
engine  to  run  normally  in  the  reverse  direction — for  the  scavenging 
air  is  58°— 26"  or  32°,  and  for  the  fuel  injection  is  41°— 5°  or  36°.  ' 

Typical  Valve  Timing.  The  respective  lags  and  leads  of  a 
high-speed  motor — automobile,  marine,  br  flying-machine  motor — 
should  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  motor  is  intended  to  run  at 
higher  rotary  speed.  For  a  motor  intended  to  run  at  normal  speed, 
say  a  4X5-in.  motor  to  run  at  1200  revolutions  per  minute,  the  follow- 
ing timing  would  be  suitable : 
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Exhaust  opens  40°  ahead  of  bottom  dead  center 
Exhaust  closes     5"  past  top  dead  center 
Inlet  opens         10°  past  top  dead  center 
Inlet  closes         20°  past  bottom  dead  center 
In  motors  intended  to  run  at  very  high  speed,  and  consequently 
provided  with  valves  of  very  large  diameters,  the  timing  may  be 
made  as  follows: 

Exhaust  opens  45°  ahead  of  bottom  dead  center 
Exhaust  closes  10°  past  top  dead  center 
Inlet  opens         15°  past  top  dead  center 
Inlet  closes         30°  past  bottom  dead  center 
If  the  high-speed  motor  is  timed  to  give  the  very  best  output 
at  high  speeds  it  will  not  run  so  satisfactorily  at  low  speed,  and  will 
not  be  as  flexible.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  exhaust 
valve  opens  very  early,  some  of  the  power  otherwise  available  at 
low  speed  is  lost  through  the  exhaust,  and  when  the  inlet  closes  very 
late,  some  of  the  charge  drawn  in  during  the  suction  stroke  will  be 
forced  out  again  during  the  beginning  of  the  compression  stroke. 

The  correct  valve  setting  of  a  Knight  sleeve-valve  automobile 
motor  is  approximately  as  follows : 

Exhaust  opens  55°  ahead  of  bottom  dead  center 
Exhaust  closes  15°  past  top  dead  center 
Inlet  opens  5°  past  top  dead  center    • 

Inlet  closes         40°  past  bottom  dead  center 

STARTING 
General  Nature  of  Problem.    A  gas  engine  will  not  start  it^lf 
in  the  way  a  steam  engine  does,  when  steam  is  turned  on.     It  is 
necessary  to  get  the  engine  in  motion 
by  means  of  some  special  source  of 
power,  before  it  can  take  up  its  nor- 
mal cycle  of  operations.    Generally, 
this   special  source  of  power  is  not 
adequate  to  get  the  engine  moving 
rapidly  when  it  is  connected  to  any 
Tig.  183.  igQition-Retardina  Device     considerable  load;  it  is  always  prefer- 
able, and  often  necessary,  to  throw  the  load  completely  off  the  engine 
tilt  it  gets  under  way. 
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In  the  normal  running  of  an  engine,  the  ignition  of  the  chaise 
occurs  before  the  end  of  the  back  stroke;  and,  if  the  time  of  ignition 
is  kept  the  same  when  starting,  there  is  the  possibility,  often  the  cer- 
tainty, that  the  high  pressure  of  the  explosion  acting  on  the  piston 
before  the  crank  has  reached  dead  center,  will  overcome  the  inertia  of 
the  engine,  which  is  small  because  of  its  low  speed,  and  will  reverse 
its  direction  of  rotation.  The  ignition  has  to  be  retarded  by  some 
device,  so  that  it  will  not  occur  till  after  the  crank  has  passed  dead 
center.  An  example  of  a  device  for  retarding  the  ignition  (with  make- 
and-break  ignition)  is  given  in  Fig.  163.  The  igniter  rod  A  (compare 
with  /,  Fig.  117),  which  is  worked  by  a  crank  on  the  side  shaft  B,  is 
supported  during  normal  running  on  the  reel  C,  which  is  loose  on  the 
fixed  spindle  D.  In  the  position  shown,  it  is  just  about  to  trip  the 
interrupter  lever  E  on  the  spindle  carrying  the  movable  electrode. 
When  starting,  the  reel  C  is  slid  along  the  spindle  D  so  that  the 
igniter  rod  A  rests,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines,  directly  on  D;  con- 
sequently the  tripping  occurs  later. 

Hand  Starting.  There  are  several  general  methods  of  starting 
gas  engines.  If  the  engine  is  small,  not  exceeding  10  horsepower,  and 
can  be  disconnected  from  its  load,  it  is  common  to  start  it  by  tm-ning 
it  over  by  hand  for  a  few  revolutions,  till  an  explosive  mixture  is 
admitted  and  ignited.  As  it  is  difficult  to  pull  the  engine  over  when 
the  charge  is  compressed  for  the  whole  back  stroke,  most  engines  are 
provided  with  an  extra  exhaust  cam  which  is  put  into  action  while 
starting,  and  which  not  only  opens  the  exhaust  valve  during  the 
exhaust  period,  but  also  opens  it  again  during  the  first  part  of  the 
compression  period,  so  that  some  of  the  explosive  mixture  is  forced 
out  of  the  cylinder  and  the  amount  of  compression  decreased.  The 
explosion  of  thb  diminished  charge  after  the  crank  has  passed  the 
dead  point,  starts  the  engine  going;  and  after  operation  under  these 
conditions  for  several  cycles,  the  engine  will  come  up  to  speed  if  it  is 
not  loaded  heavily,  and  the  compression  and  ignition  may  then  be 
changed  back  to  the  normal  running  conditions. 

Compressed-Air  Starting.  With  large  engines  it  is  impracticable 
to  start  by  hand,  and  other  devices  have  to  be  used.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  most  certain  is  to  start  the  engine  by  the  admission  of 
compressed  air,  which  acts  on  the  piston  just  as  steam  does  in  a 
steam  en^ne.    This  method  Is  especially  desirable  in  an  engine  with 
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several  cylinders,  in  which  case  one  cylinder  is  used  as  a  compressed- 
air  cylinder  to  run  the  engine  till  the  other  cylinders  take  up  their 
normal  cycle  of  opera- 
tions; and  then  the  com- 
pressed air  is  shut  off 
and  the  first  cylinder  is 
put  into  normal  action. 
If  the  engine  Has  only 
one  cylinder,  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  go<jd  speed 
by  the  admission  of  com- 
pressed air;  and  then, 
after  the  compressed  air 
is  shut  off,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  revolve  by  its 
own  inertia  until  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  is  taken 
in  and  exploded. 
Fig.  164.   Typical  Air  CompreMor  An  arrangement  for 

starting  a  multicylinder  engine  with  compressed  air  is  illustrated 
in  Figs.  49  and  164.   A  compressor,  Fig.  164,  which  is  driven  by 


a  belt  from  the  engine,  forces  air  into  a  storage  tank,  and  brings 
it  to  a  pressure  of  about  160  pounds.  In  case  of  need  the  com- 
pressor can  be  operated  by  hand.     When  the  engine  is  to  be 
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started,  the  compressed  air  can  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  cylin- 
ders. The  cam  B,  Fig.  49,  on  the  upper  shaft  is  first  thrown  out 
of  action  by  a  special  device,  so  that  the  inlet  valve  J  cannot 
open.  The  hand  lever  on  the  outside  of  the  crankcase  near  the  cam 
A  is  thrown  over,  putting  the  ordinary  exhaust  cam  A  out  of  action, 
but  bringing  into  action  a  double  cam  which  keeps  the  exhaust  valve 
E  open  throughout  every  upstroke  of  the  engine.  Another  cam  on 
the  same  shaft  is  brought  into  action  at  the  same  time,  and  operates 
a  starting  valve  on  the  pipe  from   the  compressed-air  reservoir. 


m.  ICfl.     Slartinc  Gear  of  Faiibanlu-MorH  Engine 
CauTlani  •>.'  Fairbanke,  Morse,  aad  Company.  Chicaga 

admitting  compressed  air  to  the  cylinder  on  every  down  stroke. 
The  cylinder  then  acts  as  a  compressed-air  engine  till  the  explosions 
begin  in  the  other  cylinders,  when  the  cams  B  and  A  are  brought 
back  to  their  normal  positions  and  the  starting  cylinder  functions 
normally.  In  other  engines,  compressed  air  is  admitted  to  the  cylin- 
der during  the  expansion  stroke,  by  manual  operation  of  a  special 
valve.  After  two  or  three  admissions  during  successive  cycles,  the 
engine  will  attain  speed  enough  to  permit  the  opening  of  the  gas 
valve  and  the  commencement  of  the  cycle. 
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The  arrangement  in  Fig.  165  shows  diagraramatically  a  belt- 
driven  compressor  and  the  other  accessories.  The  air  is  admitted 
from  the  receiver  at  the  proper  time  through  the  action  of  the  cam- 
controlled  valve. 

Combined  Hand-  and  Ignition-Starting.  With  engines  up  to 
50  horsepower,  a  common  method  of  starting  is  to  ignite  a  charge 
which  has  been  drawn  into  the  engine  by  turning  it  over  by  hand. 
The  engine  is  brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  expansion  stroke,  and  a 
definite  amount  of  gasoline  is  put  into  a  cup  which  connects  with  the 
cylinder  through  an  open  cock.  The  engine  is  then  pulled  over  till 
the  piston  has  made  half 
its  forward  stroke,  air 
being  drawn  in  and  form- 
ing an  explosive  mixture 
with  the  gasoline  which 
enters  at  the  same  time. 
The  gasoline  valve  is 
then  closed,  and  the  en- 
gine turned  quickly  in  the 
opposite  direction;  the 
charge  is  com]jressed  as 
much  as  possible,  and 
then  ignited.  The  igni- 
tion is  brought  about  by 
tripping  the  electric  ig- 
niter by  hand,  or  by  the 
use  of  a  special  detonator. 
It  is  not  possible,  with  a 
loaded  engine,  to  compress  the  charge  much  by  hand,  so  that  this 
method  is  applicable  only  to  engines  of  moderate  size  which  can  be 
disconnected  from  their  starting  load. 

If  the  en^ne  has  to  start  under  moderate  load,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  supply  it  with  a  charge  which  has  been  compressed  to  a 
high  pressure.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  setting  the  enpne  with 
the  crank  about  ten  degrees  past  the  dead  center  on  the  expansion 
stroke,  and  then  pumping  an  explosive  mixture  into  the  cylinder. 
Fig.  166,  till  the  piston  begins  to  move.  At  that  instant  the  charge 
is  ignited,  and  the  work  done  by  the  expansion  of  the  exploded  charge 
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will  be  enough  to  start  the  engine  on  its  cycle  of  operations.  Another 
method  of  accomplishing  the  same  thing  is  to  connect  the  cylinder 

E,  Fig.  167,  with  a  special  starting  chamber  D.  When  the  engine  is 
being  shut  down,  the  special  inlet  valve  A  is  lifted  from  its  seat,  so 
that  at  each  suction  stroke  air  is  drawn  tbrough  the  chamber  D  by 
way  of  the  valve  F.  The  chamber  D,  the  cylinder,  and  the  con- 
necting pipe  are  thus  filled  with  pure  air  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
When  the  engine  is  to  be  started,  the  gas  cock  C  is  opened  and  gas 
flows  both  into  the  chamber  D  and  into  the  cylinder,  a  cock  on  the 
cylinder   being  opened.     A  pilot  light 

burns  across  the  opening  above  the  valve 

F,  and  after  a  short  time  a  combustible 
mixture  of  air  and  gas  issues  and  catches 
fire.  If  the  cock  C  is  then  closed,  the 
flow  of  the  explosive  mixture  stops,  and 
the  flame  consequently  shoots  back  past 
the  valve  F  and  ignites  the  mbrture  in  D, 
closing  the  valve  F  against  an  upper  face 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  The 
flame  proceeds  to  the  cylinder,  the  con- 
tents of  which  will  have  been  compressed 
by  the  explosion  in  D,  and  causes  an 
explosion  there. 

Starting  Automobile  and    Marine 
Motors.     Electric  Motor.     Automobile     f*.  las.  c™Mat  Air  Crant  for 
and  marme  motors   are  often    started        Top  view  showing  Nomsi  p™- 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  tionofCranli;  Lower  View  Show- 

either  by  an  eleCtnC  motor  or  by  com-  Im  Action  oi  Device  in  Cranlung 

pressed  air.    The  starting  electric  motor     coumtu  of  Orav  Motor  componn, 

f  .    ,  .  ,      -         1  .    I  ,  DitTOit.  Michigan 

has  a  pimon  on  its  shaft  which  can  be 

engaged  and  disengaged  with  gear  teeth  cut  in  the  flywheel  rim. 
The  motor  is  supplied  with  current  from  a  storage  battery,  which  is 
recharged  by  a  generator  which  is  always  in  gear  with  the  engine. 
This  generator  is  also  used  to  supply  current  for  the  electric  lights  on 
the  car  or  boat.  The  starting  switch  is  operated  by  the  pedal  that 
moves  the  motor  drive  pinion  in  mesh,  so  that  as  the  gear  meshes 
the  electric  motor  is  started  and  when  the  gasoline  engine  begins  to 
function  normally  the  pedal  is  returned  to  its  original  position,  thus 
disengaging  the  drive  pinion  and  stopping  the  motor. 
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Compressed  Air.  If  compressed  air  is  used,  the  usual  arrange- 
ment is  to  lead  the  compressed  air  from  the  storage  tank  to  a  rotary 
distributor,  driven  by  the  camshaft  at  half  the  crankshaft  speed, 
which  distributes  the  air  at  the  proper  time  to  pipes  leading  to  each 
cylinder,  the  pipe  being  connected  to  the  cylinder  through  a  check 
valve  which  prevents  the  explosion  blowing  back  into  the  starting 
air  pipe. 

Air  Crank.  Another  device  for  starting  automobile  or  marine 
motors  is  known  as  an  air  crank.  As  shown  in  Fig.  168,  this  appara- 
tus consists  of  a  frame,  a  short  shaft  and  ratchet,  and  a  crescent- 
shaped  cylinder,  in  which  travels  a  piston  and  curved  crank  arm  that 
carries  a  pawl.  This  air  crank  is  mounted  in  front  of  the  flywheel, 
and  its  shaft  is  attadied  to  the  front  end  of  the  engine  shaft  by  a 
flexible  joint. 

When  the  operator  touches  a  push  button,  a  charge  of  air 
throws  the  crank  arm  over  half  a  revolution,  the  pawl  engages 
the  ratchet,  and  the  motor  is  cranked  in  the  natural  manner,  only 
with  such  speed  and  power  as  to  give  the  motor  several  complete 
revolutions,  a  quick  suction  on  the  carbureter,  and  a  hot  spark  from 
the  magneto.  In  most  cases,  one  or  two  throws  are  sufficient,  but,  if 
necessary,  the  engine  can  be  cranked  about  fifty  times,  as  rapidly  as 
the  button  can  be  pushed. 

Starting  Large  Engines  with  Compressed  Air.  Large  gas  engines 
are  generally  started  by  compressed  air.  One  system  is  the  same  as 
that  described  for  automobile  and  motor-boat  engines.  In  another 
system,  each  cylinder  end  is  fitted  with  a  double  check  valve — one 
spring-loaded  valve  is  held  against  its  seat  by  the  explosion  pressure  in 
the  cylinder,  the  other  check,  or  "pilot  valve",  as  it  is  called,  is  held 
against  its  seat  whenever  the  starting  air  is  turned  on  to  the  system. 
This  pilot  valve  can  be  opened  by  a  rod,  which  is  actuated  by  a  cam 
on  the  lay  shaft  and,  when  open,  admits  the  air  to  the  first  valve 
mentioned — the  cylinder  check — which  is  opened  by  the  pressure  of 
the  compressed  air,-  thus  admitting  the  air  to  the  cylinder.  In  this 
way  each  cylinder  end  in  turn  receives  an  impulse  from  the  com- 
pressed air  during  its  normal  expansion  stroke,  the  compressed  air 
is  exhausted  during  the  normal  exhaust  stroke,  and  suction  and 
compression  of  the  mixture  occur  as  in  the  normal  running,  to  be 
followed  by  explosion.    As  soon  as  all  cylinder  ends  are  firing  regu- 
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larly,  tbe  air  is  shut  off,  and  the  pilot  valves  drop  by  gravity  allowing 
the  push  rods  to  drop  far  enough  so  that  they  are  not  actuated  by 
the  cams.  In  this  way  the  starting  mechanism  is  entirely  out  of 
gear  except  when  it  is  being  used  for  starting. 

With  any  compressed-air  starting  gear  in  which  all  cylinders 
are  both  air  cylinders  and  combustion  cylinders  during  starting, 
great  care  must  be  used  not  to  open  the  gas  throttle  too  wide  in 
starting,  since,  if  too  much  gas  is  present  with  the  high-pressure  air, 
the  explosion  pressure  may  be  excessive  and  enough  to  wreck  the 
en^ne. 

COOLING 

Air  Cooling.    In  very  small  engines,  it  is  possible,  when  the  engine 
is  placed  in  a  strong  current  of  air,  to  replace  the  water  jacket  by  a 
system  of  thin  metal  ribs  (Kg.  169)  or  points  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  The  current  <rf 
air  can  be  obtained  either  from  a 
fan  driven  by  the  engine,  or,  as 
in  motorcycle  or  revolving-cylin- 
der motors,  by  the  movement  of 
the    engine    itself.      A   cooling 
system  in  which  a  suction  fan 
creates  a  current  of  air  about 
each  cylinder  of  a  muiticylinder 
en^ne  is  shown  in  Fig.  77  and 
described  on  page  135. 

Water  Cooling.  Cylinder 
Barrel  and  Cylinder  Head.  In 
all  the  preceding  sectional  views 
of  gas-engine  cylinders,  it  will  be 

seen  that  the  cylinder  barrel  and  pig.  ifl9.  Section  of  Cylinder  sbowLm  Fms 
the  cylinder  head  have  double  u»d  tor  Air  cooiing 

walls,  and  in  every  case  provision  is  made  for  the  active  circulation  of 
water  through  the  space  between  the  two  walls.  Without  the  use  of  a 
water  jacket  or  some  equivalent  device,  the  engine  would  be  inop- 
erative, not  only  because  the  high  temperature  to  whidi  the  cylindra- 
would  be  raised  by  the  explosions  would  vaporize  the  lubricating  oil 
and  cause  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  cylinder,  but  also  because  the 
entering  mixture  would  be  exploded  before  its  time,  by  contact  with 
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the  hot  metal.  In  large  gas  engines  the  cylinder  and  cylinder-head 
jackets  are  usually  separate  and  are  provided  with  independent 
water  circulation  systems. 

Exhavit  Valve,  The  necessity  for  effective  cooling  is  greater  in 
the  larger  engines;  it  is  necessary  to  water-jacket  the  exhaust  valve 
in  large  engines,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  warped  out  of  shape  by 
the  high  temperature,  and  may  not  be  hot  enough  to  ignite  the 
entering  charge. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  sectional  views  of  en^nes  in  earlier 
pages,  the  effective  cooling  of  the  exhaust-valve  head  is  insured 
by  conducting  the  inlet  jacket  water  to  the  head  by  a  pipe  within 
the  valve  stem.    .The  water  overflows  from  the  top  of  this  pipe, 
cooling  the  head,  and  passes 
down  between  the  pip*  and 
the  walla  of  the  valve  stem, 
thus  also  cooling  the  vaive 
stem.    Water    is    admitted 
and  discharged  from  mov- 
ing valves  in  a  variety  of 
ways:  by  means  of  flexible 
connections  made  of  rubber 
hose;  by  swing-joint  pipes; 

Fig.  170.    Bsotion  of  C.  A  G.  Cooper  Gu  Engine  by  teleSCOpC  tubcS ;  by  a  pipe 

Piston  BQd  Rod  .  ,  ~ 

CouriMB  0/ c.  *  c.  CoDjNT  Company,  slidmg  through   a  stuffing 

box  into  a  chamber — a  so- 
called  "shot  gun";  and  the  discharge  may  also  betaken  off  by  simply 
allowing  the  moving  end  of  a  pipe  to  discharge  freely  into  a  catch  basin. 
Piston  and  Piston  Rod.  Large  single-acting  and  all  double- 
acting  engines  must  have  their  pistons  water-cooled  in  order  to 
prevent  over-heating  of  the  machine  parts,  pre-ignitions,  lubri- 
cating and  packing  troubles.  The  jacket  water  can  be  admitted  to 
and  discharged  from  the  moving  piston  in  any  of  the  ways  enumerated 
above  in  the  case  of  exhaust  valves.  The  means  for  admitting  and 
discharging  the  jacket  water  from  a  large  trunk  piston  is  shown  in 
Fig.  63,  page  119,  and  Fig.  100,  page  163,  and  from  a  large  single- 
acting  piston  fitted  with  a  piston  rod  and  crosshead.  Fig,  102.  In 
double-acting  en^nes  the  piston  rod  must  be  cooled  as  well  as  the 
piston  itseU.  This  is  an  advantage,  since  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  get  the 
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water  into  and  out  of  the  piston  if  the  piston  rod  had  to  be  uncooled. 
The  usual  manner  of  cooling  the  rod  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
the  water  into  the  piston  and  out  of  it,  is  shown  in  Fig.  170.  The  rod 
is  bored  from  both  ends,  leaving  a  partition  midway  of  its  length. 
The  rod  is  then  drilled,  top  and  bottom,  into  the  chambers  thus  formed ; 
and  the  piston,  which  is  provided  with  pipes  in  the  jacket  space  to 
carry  the  inlet  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston  and  to  take  the  dis- 
charge from  the  top — thus  insuring  the  cooling  of  the  bottom  of  the 
piston  and  that  the  piston  shall  always  remain  full  of  water — is 


Fig.  171. 


EDflUifl  CyLiD(l«r  JackeU 


forced  on  to  the  rod  and  up  against  a  shoulder.  In  this  way  the  water 
is  introduced  at  one  end  of  the  rod  and  discharged  from  the  other. 
Industrial  gases  and  blast-furnace,  producer,  or  coke-oven  gas 
often  contain  some  sulphur,  and  if  the  piston  rods  are  allowed  to  run 
too  cold  they  will  sweat  and  the  moisture  thus  formed  will  combine 
with  the  sulphur  in  the  gas  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  attack 
the  rod  and  other  parts  of  the  engine.  In  addition,  if  the  rod  sweats, 
it  is  impossible  to  properly  lubricate  it,  which  gives  rise  to  packing 
troubles;  and  the  fact  that  a  film  of  oil  is  not  protecting  the  rod  makes 
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it  more  liable  to  attack  from  the  sulphuric  acid.  To  overcome  these 
troubles  the  piston  rod  must  be  run  warm  enough  to  prevent  it 
sweating.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  first  running  the  piston 
jacket  water  through  the  cylinder  heads  and  then  through  the  pistons, 
thus  warming  the  water  before  it  is  introduced  to  the  piston. 


Ccncrele  Cialern 
Tacket  Water 


Usi-ng  Cooling  Water  Over  Again.  When  the  engine  is  water- 
jacketed,  it  is  often  practicable,  with  small  engines,  to  use  the  same 
cooling  water  over  and  over  again,  and  there  is  a  distinct  economy 
in  so  doing  when  the  water  must  be  paid  for.  The, usual  arrange- 
ment, Fig.  171,  consists  of  a  vertical  galvanized-iron  water  tank  of 
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considerable  capacity,  connected  at  its  bottom  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  jacket,  and  near  its  top  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jacket.  The 
water  in  the  jacket,  being  heated,  rises  and  flows  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  tank,  where  it  cools  by  contact  with  the  air  and  with  the  sides 
of  the  tank.  Cold  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  flows  to  the 
cylinder  jacket  to  take  its  place.  A  Continuous  circulation  is  main- 
tained by  the  difference  of  density  between  the  cold  and  the  heated 
water.  In  large  engines,  when  a  large  amount  of  water  must  be 
circulated,  this  method  is  generally  too  cumbrous;  and  the  water  is 
taken  from  some  constant  source  of  supply,  such  as  the  city  mains, 
although  if  the  location  of  the  plant  is  such  that  water  is  expensive, 
a  cooling  tower  or  pond,  in  either  of  which  the  water  is  sprayed  and 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  air,  can  be,  and  generally  is,  instaUed. 


Fig.  173.    Open-jBckat  GssEngiiis 

A  small,  inexpensive  installation  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  172. 
The  piping  and  valves  are  always  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  to 
draw  the  water  from  the  jacket. 

With  portable  engines,  such  as  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, it  is  generally  impracticable  to  arrange  for  a  water  circulation 
in  the  jacket.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  have  a  large  water  chamber 
on  top  of  the  cylinder,  Fig.  1V3,  communicating  with  the  jacket  and 
open  on  top  to  the  atmosphere.  The  water  in  the  jacket  will  gradually 
boil  away,  but  may  be  replenished  occasionally  by  pouring  in  a  bucket- 
ful of  water. 

REOULATINQ  FUEL  MIXTURE 

Air  Supply,  The  air  used  in  the  engine  may  be  taken  from  the 
engine  room  or  from  the  outside.    The  inrush  of  air  to  the  air  pipe 
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makes  a  noise  which  is  often  objectionable  in  the  engine  room,  but 
which  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  air  is  taken  from  a  large  chamber, 
as  in  Fig.  28,  where  it  is  taken  from  the  base  of  the  engine. 

Gas  Supply.  If  the  gas  is  taken  from  the  city  mains,  the  intermit- 
tent action  of  the  engine  in  admitting  gas  will  cause  considerable  fluc- 
tuation of  pressure  in  the  supply  pipe,  which  is  undesirable,  because  it 
makes  variable  the  amount  of  gas  admitted,  and  also  causes  flickering 
of  any  lights  supphed  from  the  same  pipe.  To  reduce  this  fluctuation, 
it  is  usual  to  insert  in  the  gas  supply  pipe  a  rubber  bag  which  partly 
collapses  during  the  admission  stroke  and  fills  out  again  during  the 
other  strokes.  Any  enlargement  in  the  gas  supply  pipe  will  serve 
the  same  purpose,  but  the  flexible  rubber  bag  is  more  effective  than 
a  mere  enlargement. 

Methods  of  Mixing.  The  air  and  gas  should  be  mixed  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  on  their  way  to  the  cylinder.  This  is  satisfactorily 
accomplished  if  the  air  and  gas  have  to  pass  through  a  common 
admission  valve  after  they  are  mixed,  as  in  Figs.  49  to  67. 

Regulating  Strength  of  Mixture.  The  method  of  varying  the 
strength  of  the  mixture  depends  upon  whether  the  gas  is  rich  or  lean 
and  whether  it  is  supplied  to  the  engine  under  pressure,  or  not.  For 
instance,  if  illuminating  gas  is  used,  which  is  supplied  under  pressure, 
the  strength  of  the  mixture  is  adjusted  by  throttling  the  gas  supply, 
the  air  supply  being  left  uncontrolled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
engine  is  run  on  producer  gas  made  in  a  suction  producer,  for  which 
the  engine  furnishes  the  suction,  the  air  supply  alone  is  throttled  to 
vary  the  strength  of  the  mixture,  since  by  closing  off  on  the  air  supply 
the  suction  on  the  producer  is  increased,  the  amount  of  gas  sucked 
into  the  engine  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  is  increased,  and 
thereby  the  strength  of  the  mixture  is  increased.  These  are  the  two 
extreme  cases  and  for  any  intermediate  case  a  combination  of  both 
methods  of  control  is  adopted;  both  the  gas  and  the  air  supply  are 
throttled  in  the  correct  proportion  to  get  the  best  possible  mixture. 

EXHAUST 

Mufflers  or  Silencers.  If  allowed  to  escape  direct  from  an  exhaust 
pipe  of  uniform  cross-section,  the  exhaust  is  a  source  of  annoj'ance  by 
reason  of  the  loud  noise  which  it  makes. 

As  the  expanded  charge  is  generally  at  a  pressure  of  thirty  to 
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fifty  pounds  above  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  moment  of  the 
opening  of  the  exhaust,  the  exhaust  starts  with  very  great  velocity; 
and  if  permitted  to  go  directly  to  the  air,  it  makes  a  detonating  noise. 


Fig.  176.    Method 


To  reduce  or  prevent  this  noise,  various  devices,  known  as  mufflers  oi 
silencers,  are  in  use.  For  a  silent  exhaust,  the  gases  should  escape 
at  a  comparatively  slow  rate;  and  this  has  to  be  accomplished  by 
lowering  their  pressure. 
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TABLE  XV 

Comparative  Heat  Loues  in  Larze  Qas  and  Diesel  Engines 


Lahsu  au  EHemu 
B.t.u.  per  h.p. 

^BTu^^Tr 

Hourly  heat  'con- 
Bumption 

Hourly  faeat  loet  to 
the  jacket  water. 

Hourly  heat  lost  in 
the  exhaust  gaaes 

Total    hourly    heat 

11100—9150 

2800—2650 
4350—3300 

7150—5950 

7950—7350 

2000—1800 

2550-2200 

4650-4000 

The  simplest  device  is  to  have  the  exhaust  pipe  discharge  into 
an  exhaust  chamber  or  pot,  as  in  Fig,  171,  beforegoing  to  theair;  the 
enlargement  of  volume  causes  a  correspondii^  fall  in  pressure,  and 
the  final  escape  to  the  air  is  consequently  at  a  diminished  velocity. 
It  is  better,  in  larger  engines,  to  have  the  admission  of  the  gases  to 
the  silencer  through  slits  in  the  exhaust  pipe.  Figs.  174  and  175,  as 
this  prevents  too  sudden  an  expansion  into  the  exhaust  chamber. 
The  escape  of  the  gases  from  the  muffler  may  be  either  through 
numerous  holes  in  the  periphery  of  the  muffler;  or  through  short 
lengths  of  small-sized  pipe,  Fig.  174;  or  through  holes  in  sheet-metal 
cones  fixed  inside  the  muffler,  Fig.  176.  The  repetition  of  the  muf- 
fling device,  forcing  the  gases  to  go  through  holes  in  concentric  drums; 
or  through  two  sets  of  pipes.  Fig.  174;  or  through  several  cones, 
Fig.  176;  insures  quieter  action  of  the  exhaust,  but  at  the  expense  of 
some  back  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  which,  in  bad  cases,  may  seriously 
decrease  the  effective  work  done  there.  In  Fig.  176  a  central  tube  is 
shown,  to  which  the  gases  have  free  access,  and  from  the  end  of  which 
they  escape  with  high  velocity;  this  gives  a  so-called  ejector  action 
to  the  muffler,  the  high  velocity  of  the  gases  escaping  from  the  central 
tube  creating  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  nozzle  and  helping  to  suck  the 
gases  through  the  muffler. 

It  is  claimed  that  an  increase  of  power  can  be  obtained  with  a 
well-designed  muffler  using  this  principle.  In  large  engines  it  is 
customary  to  jacket  the  exhaust  pipe.  Fig.  175,  and  also  to  inject 
some  of  the  jacket  water  into  the  pipe.  This  has  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  gases  by  cooling  them;  and  it  is  a  most 
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satisfactory  method,  since  it  brings  no  back  pressure  upon  the  engine. 
It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  by  itself  to  make  the  exhaust  noiseless. 

For  automobile  use,  the  muffler  is  usually  made  about  twelve 
times  the  volmne  of  a  single  cylinder,  however  many  cylinders  there 
may  be.  It  is  also  provided  in  some  cases  with  a  muffler  eut-oiU, 
permitting  direct  exhaust  to  the  atmosjdiere,  which  is  tiseful  in  case 
of  the  muffler  becoming  clogged,  and  also  for  ascertaining,  by  the 
noise  of  the  exhaust,  whether  the  engine-is  exploding  regulariy.  To 
make  the  noise  nearly  imperceptible,  a  good  plan  in  stationary 
practice  is  to  have  the  pipe  discharge  neftr  the  bottom  of  a  pit  filled 
with  large  stones. 

Utilization  of  Waste  Heat.  The  major  portion  of  waste  heat  in 
an  internal-combustion  engine  is  lost  to  the  jacket  water  and  in  the 
exhaust  gases,  and  amounts  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  heat 
consumption.  In  the  case  of  large  installations  the  heat  is  distributed 
approximately  as  shown  in  Table  XV.  Where  warm  water  of  100  to 
150*  F.  can  be  used  in  the  plant — for  heating  the  building,  for 
instance — the  jacket  water  can  be  used  directly. 

The  exhaust  gases  themselves  are  not  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  power  and,  therefore,  their  heat  must  be  absorbed  as  close 
to  the  engine  as  possible  by  a  better  heat  medium  such  as  the  hot 
jacket  water.  This  is  done  in  a  cast-  or  wrought-iron  heater.  In  the 
transmission  about  40  to  70  per  cent  of  the  exhaustheat  is  absorbed,  ■ 
so  that  in  large  gas  engines  about  2000  B.t.u.  and  in  Diesel  engines 
about  1400  B.t.u.  per  horsepower  hour  of  the  engine  rating  is  recov- 
ered. In  the  design  of  the  heater,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  back 
pressure  on  the  engine  is  not  increased  seriously;  the  cooling,  and 
consequent  contraction,  of  -the  gases  tend  to  diminish  the  resistance. 
In  any  case  the  back  pressure  will  be  greater  than  with  a  free  exhaust. 

In  a  1350-horsepower  blast-furnace-gas  engine,  equipped  with 
an  exhaust  heater,  2405  pounds  of  jacket  water  per  hour  have  been 
evaporated  into  steam  at  100  pounds  gage  pressure,  representing  30 
per  cent  of  the  waste  heat  in  the  exhaust  gases  and  jacket  water 
available  in  the  form  of  steam,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  heat  delivered  to 
the  engine.  If  this  steam  were  used  in  a  turbine  about  20  per  cent 
of  it,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  heat  delivered  to  the  gas  engine,  would  be 
converted  into  work,  thus  increasing  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the 
plant  4  per  cent. 
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TABLE  XVI 
Heat  Cost  of  Various-Priced  Fuels 


Fuel 

r„™....^v.p™™ 

dnECBNT 

$0.10  per  lb. 

.40  per  gal. 
1.00  per  1000  cu.  ft. 

.25  per  gal, 
1,00  per  1000  eu.  ft. 

,20  per  gal, 

,15  per  gal, 

.50  per  1000  cu,  ft, 

,10perbu.  (15  lb,) 

,05  per  gal, 
7.00  per  ton 
5,00  per  ton 
7-00  per  ton 
3.00  per  ton 
5,00  per  ton 
3,00  per  ton 
3,00  per  ton 

600 
2,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,500 

e,ooo 

12,600 
18,000 
20,000 
30,000 
30,000 
36,000 
46,000 
50,000 
54,000 
65,000 
80,000 

Gasoline.  . 

Charcoal  . . 

Producer  gae,  from  anthracite 

Mond  producer  gas,  from  soft  aoal 

COST  OF  FUEL 

Relative  Cost  of  Different  Fuels.  Cost  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  determining  the  choice  of  fuel  in  any  engine.  In  Table 
XVI  is  ^ven  the  number  of  B.t.u.  that  can  be  bought  for  one  cent 
with  fuels  at  the  stated  prices. 

The  relative  cost  of  power  developed  by  oil,  gas,  and  steam 
engines  depends  on  the  cost  of  the  oil  and  of  coal,  and  this  varies  with 
the  locality  and  the  kind  of  oil  or  coal.  In  refining  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio  petroleum,  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  oil  can  be  collected  as 
gasoline,  so  that  this  oil,  which  is  the  easiest  to  use,  is  not  available  in 
as  large  quantity  as  the  heavier  oils,  and,  consequently,  has  a  con- 
siderably higher  cost.  Kerosene  forms  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  crude  oil  and  is  consequently  cheaper.  Fuel  oil  and  crude  oil 
are  the  cheapest,  but  are  also  the  most  difficult  to  bum  satisfactorily. 


DESIGN  DATA 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  pages  represent  average 
American  practice  and,  in  most  instances,  European  practice  as  well. 

Usual  Compression  Pressures.  In  Table  XVII  are  given  the 
range  of  compression  pressures  and  the  average  practice  for  the 
most  common  fuels  as  used  in  the  various  types  of  engines. 
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TABLE.  XVII 
Usual  Compression  Pressures  for  Different  Fuels  and  Englni 


Gaaoline     in     carbu- 

Gasoline 

Keroaene 

Kerosene 

Alcohol 

Fuel  oil 

Fuel  oil 

Natural  gaa 
35.92%— 0,0%  Hi 

Coke-oven  gas 

Coal  gas 

Carbureted    w  a  t  e  i 
gaa 

Producer  gaa 

18%— 5%  Hi  ..  .. 

BlasMumace  gas. . . . 


Automobile 

Stationary 

Hot  bulb,  250—500  r.p.m .  .  .    . 
Vaporiaed  before  entering  cyli: 


poriied  before  entering  eyLi 


Injected  into  hot  bulb  before 
compressio  n — Homsby- 
Akroyd 

Injected  after  compression, Fran- 

cbetti-Otto  Cycle 

Diesel  Cycle 


Medium  and  large  engines .  . 
Large  ei^nes  (in  Germany) 
Mostly   smaU;   very  few  large 

Mostly   small;   very   few   large 


45'— 85t 
120—210 


76—120 

75—105 


With  hot  miitl 


Compression  Spaces.  The  compressioD  space,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  piston  displacement,  for  four-cycle  engines  (assum- 
ing the  absolute  suction  pressure  as  12.8  pounds  per  square  inch)  is, 
on  the  average,  as  in  Table  XVIII. 

TABLE  XVin 
Per  Cent  of  Clearance  for  Various  Types  of  Engines 


Trras  OF  Enoikhb 

PwtwoBH  Abotk 
Lb.  per  iq.  in. 

.S".?sir 

42.5 

85 
130 
155 
500 

about  40 
about  25 
about  15 
about  12 
7-8 
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TABLE   XIX 
Average  Mean  Effective  Pressures  ObUined  with  the  Various  Fuels 

CiPAcrrr 
RlrSBBID  TO 


Natural  gas '. 85, 0  1 .  10 

lUuminating  gaa 77.5  1.00 

Coke-oven  gae. 77.5  1.00 

ProduoCT  gas 62.6  0.81 

Blflat-fumace  gas 57.5  0.74 

Gasoline. 75.0  0.97 

Keroeene ; 55.0  0.71 

Alcohol ■ 55.0  0  71 

Crude  oU  (Diesel)  100.0 


Mean  Effective  Pressures.  Table  XIX  gives  the  mean  effective 
pressures  obtfiined  with  various  fuels,  and  also  the  relative  capacity  ot  ■ 
the  different  types  of  engines,  referred  to  an  illuminating-gas  en^ne  as 
the  standard. 

Diagram  Factors.  The  real  value  of  the  maximum  explosion 
pressure  or  temperature  may  be  found  approximately  by  multiplying 
the  maximum  pressure  or  temperature,  obtained  from  the  ideal  dia- 
gram— adiabatic  compression  and  expansion — by  a  reduction  factor 
which  takes  into  account  the  decrease  of  temperature  or  pressure  due 
to  heat  losses,  cooling,  etc.  The  value  of  this  factor  is  not  far  from 
that  of  the  card  factor,  or  ratio  between  the  real  and  ideal  efficiencies. 
Table  XX  gives  the  values  of  these  factors  as  found  from  practice 
for  the  various  fuels. 

Diesel  engines  operating  at  rated  load  with  fuel  injection  for 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  stroke  have  a  diagram  factor  of  from  60 
to  70  per  cent.  The  diagram  factors  of  two-cycle  endues  may  be 
taken  as  0.8  of  those  for  four-cycle  engines  operating  on  the  same  fuel. 

Actual  Exponents  of  Compression  and  Expansion  Curves. 
Exponent  of  the  Compression  Line,  from  Practice.  The  value  of  the 
polytropic  exponent  n  is  not  a  constant  for  the  entire  compression 
line,  owing  to  the  varying  heat  interchanges  between  the  gases  and 
the  walls  during  the  compression.  The  mean  value  varies  from  1.30 
to  1 .38  for  ordinary  types  of  engines,  with  an  average  value  through- 
out the  compression  of  about  1.35.    Imperfect  coohng  or  high  wall 
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TABLE  XX 


DiaKram  Factors  for  Expl 

osion  Engines 

,™ 

Lb.  per  Sq,  In. 

'^'*p«"(^™" 

90—140 

SO 
100—135 
100—160 
130—180 
80—105 
45—  75 
may  nm  as  low 
76—210 

40—52 

45 

45 

40-56 

30-^8 

40—65 

30—40 

as       20 

72—74 

Gaaoline 

Alcohol. . . 

temperatures  may  raise  the  value  of  n  above  the  adiabatic  value 
1.405,  while  loss  of  charge,  because  of  leaky  piston-packing  or  valves, 
will  ^ve  apparent  values  of  n  that  are  too  small. 

Exponent  of  the  Expansion  Line,  from  Practice.  The  polytropic 
exponent  n  of  the  expansion  Hne  varies  throughout  the  expansion. 
At  the  begmning  of  expansion,  when  the  cooling  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der is  small  and  losses  to  the  jacket  are  more  or  less  balanced  by 
continued  burning  of  the  charge,  the  value  of  the  exponent,  in  most 
cases,  approaches  the  adiabatic  value.  In  some  cases  the  heat  from 
continued  burning  may  overbalance  the  entire  heat  loss,  in  which 
event  the  value  of  n  approaches  unity.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
cooling  surface  uncovered  by  the  piston,  the  greater  are  the  heat 
losses  and  the  greater  the  correspondmg  values  of  n;  but,  near  the 
outer  end  of  the  stroke,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  n  is  less  rapid,  because 
of  the  rapid  fall  in  temperature  of  the  gas  and  the  consequent  smaller 
loss  of  heat  to  the  jacket.  Frequently,  the  value  of  n  varies  irregu- 
larly, alternately  increasing  and  decreasing,  obeying  no  definite  law. 
An  increase  of  piston  speed,  by  reducing  the  time  for  heat  losses  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  the  losses,  decreases  the  mean  value  of 
n  for  the  entire  stroke.  From  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that  an  accu- 
rate average  is  very  difficult.  The  mean  value  of  n  varies  generally 
between  1.30  and  1.50,  although  sometimes  an  indicator  card  shows 
as  high  a  value  as  n  equals  1.70.  A  loss  of  the  charge  through 
leaks  at  various  points  increases  appreciably  the  apparent  value 
of  the  exponent,  while  a  sticky  indicator  gives  an  apparent  error 
in  the  opposite  direction. 
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TABLE  XXI 

Allowable  Piston  Speeds  for  the  Various  Sizes  and  Types  of  Engines 


En 

,.. 

iMON  Speed  &} 

Type 

limiU 

Av™<eP«c..e- 

Above  1000 

Stationary 

700—1000 

850 

1000 

Stationary 

700—1000 

700 

Stationary 

700—   900 

750 

Stationary 

150 

Stationary 

600-   800 

50 

Stationary 

500—   700 

600 

Automobile 

600—1400 

Allowable  Piston  Speed.  The  allowable  limits  of  piston  speed 
and  average  practice  for  different  types  of  engine  of  sizes  varying 
from  small  to  over  1000  horsepower,  are  given  in  Table  XXI. 

Allowable  Qas  Velocity.  The  allowable  mean  gas  velocity 
through  the  valves  is  given  by  GQldner  as  4500  feet  per  minute. 
It  is  sometimes  impossible,  however,  to  realize  mean  velocities  as 
low  as  4500;  in  fact,  in  lai^  engines  the  velocity  is  as  high  as  6000  to 
8500  feet  per  minute.  With  a  mean  velocity  through  the  valves  of 
4500  feet  per  minute  the  maximum  velocity  is  approximately  7200 
feet  per  minute. 

It  is  good  practice  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  exhaust-valve 
seat  larger  than  that  of  the  inlet  valve  in  order  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  products  of  combustion  out  of  the  cylinder  before  dead 
center  is  reached — the  greater  diameter  giving  a  larger  area  with  the 
small  lift  that  the  valve  has  before  dead  center.  The  exhaust  pipe, 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  muffler,  should  have  a  cross-sectional  area 
of  from  1.1  to  1.3  times  the  area  of  the  free  cross-section  of  the 
exhaust  valve. 

The  allowable  velocity  in  the  air-  and  gas-inlet  pipes  and  pas- 
sages may  be  taken  as  from  1800  to  3600  feet  per  minute,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  line — ^the  higher  figure  holding  for  lines  up  to 
35  feet  in  length. 

Volumetric  Efficiency.  An  ideal  engine  would  take  into 
the  cylinder,  during  each  admission  period,  a  charge  equal  in 
volume  to  the  piston  displacement  and  which  would  be  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature.    The  ratio  of  the  actual 
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TABLE  XXil 
Influence  of  the  Height  Above  Sea  Level  on  the  Volumetric  Efficiency 


Hwbt  iboTe  Sea  Lenl- 

0 

600 

10Q(llIO()|200c|2H)o|3DOO 

J 

4500 

J™. 

eooc 

4». 

Ave.  BuomMs  Reading 
(b)in.otH»...... 

Poimdi  per  iquire  moh 

!B,a 

».41 

;8.8S 

:S^ 

87.82 

27J1 

!fl.82i(l.M 

f,f 

24.37  i4.« 

ILT^lois   fl.M 

Hdnti".  Suction  Effitdmw 

1.009 

3.984 

O.MS  J.lBl 

,.«4 

O.»2.«82»^f^8|o^ 

].S18H).803k742U.SSI 

Lob  oT  SiunioD  Effioeoisv 
due  to  height-ill  per  ceol 

0.0 

,.. 

„ 

5.2 

M 

8.B 

10.E   11.8 

isjJiys 

,..^,.J 

... 

». 

H 

weight  of  charge  admitted  to  the  weight  of  the  ideal  charge  is  called 
the  volumetric  efficiency.  In  order  to  obtain  as  large  an  amount  of 
work  per  stroke  as  possible,  and  thus  as  favorable  a  use  of  the  cylinder 
volume  as  is  attainable,  the  volumetric  efficiency  must  be  made  as 
large  as  possible  by  diminishing  the  suction  and  exhaust  resistances 
and  the  suction  temperature — in  other  words,  there  must  be  as  nearly 
complete  cylinder  filling  as  can  be  obtained.  Since  the  absolute 
pressure  of  the  suction  stroke  equals  the  barometric  pressure  minus 
the  suction  of  the  charging  stroke,  the  barometric  pressure  also 
exerts  considerable  influence  on  the  volumetric  suction  efficiency — 
and  through  that  on  the  mean  effective  pressure  and  the  indicated  and 
brake  horsepowers. 

Influence  of  Altitude  on  VoluTuetric  Effimency.  The  decrease  in 
volumetric  efficiency  must  be  especially  reckoned  with  in  the  case  of 
plants  located  at  a  very  high  altitude,  in  consequence  of  the  dimin- 
ished barometric  pressure.  Because  of  the  altitude  the  density  of 
the  charge,  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  the  suction  stroke,  and  finally, 
the  power  of  the  engine,  is  decreased. 

Table  XXII  shows  the  efFect  of  the  diminished  barometric 
pressure,  due  to  an  increase  in  altitude,  upon  the  volumetric  suction 
efficiency. 

Values  of  Absolute  Exhaust  l^ssure  and  Temperature.    The 
common  actual  values  of  the  absolute  exhaust  pressure  pr  and  tem- 
perature (  Tr,  absolute,  and  (,  degrees  F.)  are  as  follows : 
Pr  =  15.4  to  16.4  lb.  per  sq,  in,,  absolute 
7,=  1260"  to  1440"  F„  absolute 
(,=  800"  to  980°  F. 
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Too  early  closing  of  the  exhaust  valve,  and  vei^  long  or  too 
small  exhaust  pipes,  may  increase  these  values  con^derably. 

Common  Values  of  Absolute  Suction  (Assure  p.,  and  Volu- 
metric Efficiency  E,.  For  Slow-Speed  Engines  with  MeehaaicaUy 
Operated  Irdet  Valvea, 

P,=  12.5  to  13.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
=  4.5  to  2,5  inches  of  mercury  suction 
£.=0.87  to  0.90 

For  High-Speed  Engines  with  MeckanicaUy  Operated  Inlet  Valves, 
p,=  11.4to  12.1  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 

=  6.8  to  5.3  inches  of  mercury  suction 
£.=0.78  to  0.83 

For  Slow-Speed  Engines  with  Avtomatic  Inlet  Valves, 
p,  =  12.1  to  12.8  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
=  5.3  to  3.9  inches  of  mercury  suction 

£.=0.80  to  0.85 

For  High-Speed  Engines  vnth  AutomaHo  Inlet  Valves, 
p,=  ll.l  to  11.8  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute 
=  7.4  to  6.0  inches  of  mercury  suction 
£,  =  0.65  to  0.75 

For  Very  High-Speed  Auto  Engines  with  AvtomaOc  Inlet  Valves 
and  Air  Cooling, 

p.  =  8.5  to  10.7  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  absolute 

=  12.7  to  8.2  inches  of  mercury  suction 
£.-  0.50  to  0.65 

Suction  producers  and  carbureters  increase  the  suction  resistance 
— in  unfavorable  cases  they  may  decrease  the  above  values  of  £,  by 
from  2  to  5  per  cent. 

The  temperature  T,  of  the  suction  stroke  equals  630*  to  810° 
absolute;  t.  equals  170°  to  350°  F. 

Volume  of  Material  for  Foundations.  The  average  volume  of 
material  in  foundations  for  the  various  types  of  engines  may  be 
taken  as  follows : 
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For  horvsortial  engines  without  outboard  bearings 

14-18  times  the  normal  brake  horsepower,  in  cubic  feet 

For  horisoniai  engines  with  outboard  bearings 

21-25  times  the  normal  brake  horsepower,  in  cubic  feet 

For  vertical  engines  withovi  ovtboard  bearings 

7.7-8.8  times  the  normal  brake  horsefiower,  in  cubic  feet 

For  vertical  engines  teitk  outboard  bearings 

9.8-10.5  times  the  normal  brake  horsepower,  in  cubic  feet 

Mechanical  Efficiencies  of  Engines.  In  Table  XXIII  are  given 
the  average  mechanical  efficiencies  found  in  practice  for  the  various 
types  of  gas  engines. 

Relative  Weights  of  Flywheels.  The  relative  weights  of  fly- 
wheels required  to  give  the  same  degree  of  regularity  in  speed  of 
rotation  with  the  same  peripheral  speed  of  the  flywheel  for  different 
numbers  and  arrangements  of  cylinders  and  different  fuels,  are  given 
in  Tajiles  XXIV  and  XXV. 

Weights  of  Reciprocating  Parts.  ■  Table  XXVI  gives  the 
proper  weights  of  the  reciprocating  parts  per  square  inch  of  piston 
surface  for  explosion  engines  and  constant-pressure  engines  of 
various  types. 

TABLE  XXIII 
Average  Mechanical  Efficiencies  of  the  Various  Types  of  Engines 


„„o...„.. 

s™.— 

1-Cyclo 

2^yclf: 

Small,  lugh-Bpeed  auto,  multicylinder,  single-acting 

0.75 
0.85 
0.87 
0.84 
0.82 
0,80 
0.90 
0.86 
0.84 
0,83 
0.81 
0,77 

0.68 
0.7 

0-70 

to 
0.80 
0.75 
0,73 
0.69 

Small  or  medium,  single-cylinder  stationary,  sin^e-auting 

Small  or  medium,  three-cylinder  stationary,  sinaje-acting  . 
Small  or  medium,  four-cylinder  stationary,  sin^e-acting  . . 
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TABLE  XXIV 


on  Various  Fuels 

(Relative  flywheel  wetghta  obtained  from  turniug-moinent  diagram  derived  from 
actual  indicator  cards)  (Giildner) 


0.265  O.0S6 
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TABLE  XXV 

Comparison  of  Horizontal  4-Cycle  Engines  OperatinE  on  Lean  Oases 

(Relative  flywheel  weights  obtained  from  tumu^momeiit  diagram  derived  fran 
*  actual  indicator  cards)  (Giildner) 


SL 


Ctuhdeb  Aim  C 


>- 


-311 


-^S 


I- 


'OQ] 


■CPCI] 
-BSD 
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TABLE  XXVI 
Weight  of  ReciprocatInK  Parts  for  Various  Types  of  Engines 


KiHP  or  Ehqinb 

WsiaHT  OF  RlClPBOClTtNO 
StmFACB 

-4T." 

%°^ 

Single-acting  Enginee: 

Trunk  piston,  short  stroke  (i<1.5d) 

Trunk  piston,  Ioi«   stroke  (i>  1 ,  5d) 

5.5—  8.5 
■8.6—10.5 
12.5—17,0 

17,5-21.5 
0.35—0.60 

7.0—10,0 
10,0—11.5 
14,0—18.5 
19.0—23.0 

Double-acting  EngineB: 

14,0—18,0 
17,0—20,0 
21,0—25,5 

18.5—21,5 
23.0—27,0 

Three -cylinder   tandem    (one  of  which  is  a 

\  both  in  the  same  units. 


Notes  :^i  ia  length  of  stroke  of  the  engine  1 
d  IB  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
(2<1 ,5d)  is  read,  stroke  leas  than  1 ,5  times  the  diameter, 
(1^1, 5d)  is  read,  stroke  greater  than  or  equal  to  1.5  times 


Thickness  of  Cylinder  Walls.  Table  XXVII  gives  fur  cylinders 
of  various  diameters  D  the  required  thickness  of  cylinder  walls  t  to 
resist  the  maximum  explosion  pressure,  the  reboring  allowance  x, 
and  the  total  required  thickness  t+x.  The  required  thickness  to 
resist  the  maximum  explosion  pressure  is  based  on  a  maximum 
explosion  pressure  of  350  pounds  per  square  inch  and  an  allowable 
tenale  stress  of  3500  pounds  per  square  inch — which  is  high,  but 
allowable  since  the  maximum  pressure  acts  only  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  cylinder  barrel,  which,  in  single-acting  engines,  is  reinforced  by  a 
flange,  and,  in  double-acting  engines,  by  the  flange  connecting  the 
cyhnder  barrel  and  jacket  wall,  and  by  the  valve  ports.  Where  a 
cylinder  liner  is  not  used  a.  reboring  allowance  x  should  be  added  to 
this  thickness.  Where  a  liner  is  used,  the  reboring  allowance  x  ^ves 
its  necessary  thickness. 

Attendance.  In  spite  of  the  belief  that  gas-power  plants  can  be 
operated  by  cheaper  men  than  steam  plants,  quite  the  reverse  is  true 
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TABLE  XXVII 


Required  Thickness  of  Cylinde 

Walls  to  Resist 

Maximum  Explosion 

■       D= 

4' 

«■ 

8' 

in' 

ir 

14' 

ir 

!«■ 

ai' 

24' 

as' 

ir 

40' 

4R' 

A- 

1 

1^' 

^' 

«■ 

H: 

w 

r 

«■ 

ft' 

«■ 

r 

«' 

«' 

•ft- 

«■ 

& 

f 

«■ 

«■ 

ir 

ift' 

U' 

ir 

m' 

l+x= 

•A' 

«■ 

«■ 

i»- 

!*■ 

'"■ 

i«- 

i«' 

IH' 

21' 

2«' 

3A' 

and  for  MparsU  cylinder  barrels  at  leut  H  in- 

if  they  are  to  be  operated  at  a  maximiim  of  economy  and  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble. 

Giildner  gives  the  following  equations  (based  on  practical 
experience)  for  the  amount  of  attendance  necessary  in  intemal'- 
combustion  engine  plants: 

For  illuminating,  natural,  coke-oven,  and  blast-fumace  gas-  and 
for  oil-en^ne  plants: 

IT =0.25  VnXb.h.p.  hours 

For  producer-gas  plants: 


IF=1.25  VnXb.h.p.  hours 
in  which  W  is  the  time  of  attendance  required  in  hours  per  day  of 
ten  hours,  b.h.p.  is  the  rated  total  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  n  is  the 
number  of  units  in  the  plant. 

PERFORMANCE  DATA 

Fuel  Consumption.  Rated  Load.  The  consumption  of  fuel  in  a 
gas  engine  running  at  its  rated  load,  when  natural  gas  is  used,  is 
from  10  to  15  cubic  feet  per  b.h.p.  per  hour;  with  illuminating  gas, 
14  to  18  cubic  feet  per  b.h.p.  per  hour;  with  producer  gas,  75  to  110 
cubic  feet  per  b.h.p.  per  hour;  with  blast-furnace  gas,  100  to  135 
cubic  feet  per  b.h.p.  per  hour — depending  upon  the  size  of  the  engine. 
These  are.  average  limiting  results,  large  engines  showing  a  higher 
economy  than  smaller  eng^es. 

The  consumption  of  gasoline  in  an  engine  of  small  size  averages 
about  0.1  gallon  per  b.h.p.  per  hour.  In  the  Diesel  motor,  the  average 
consumption  of  crude  oil  per  b.h.p.  per  hour  is  considerably  less  than 
0.1'gallon,  the  average  being  about  0.06  gallon. 
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■■ 

Lo^B 

ILciA^ 

tLoAO 

ILOAO 

Natural-gae  engini! . 

lUuminating-gas  engine 

1,00 
1.00 
1.00 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1,00 

1.05—1.20 
1.05—1.20 
1.15—1.25 

1.04^1.06 
1.05—1.20 
1,15—1.35 
1.02—1.15 

1.20—1.50 
1.20—1.50 
1.45—1.60 

1.10—1.15 

1,20—1.50 
1.45—1.70 

1.07—1.25 

1.75—2.00 
1,75—2.00 
2,30—2,70 

1.30—1.40 
1.75—2.00 
1,90-2.30 
1.40—1.90 

(Engine  andproducer) 

I>ow-prra8ure  oilengine 

Leas  Than  Normal  Load.  The  fuel  consumption  per  horsepower 
hour  increases  perceptibly  with  a  decrease  of  load  below  the  normal, 
as  is  shown  in  Table  XXVIII, 

No-Load  Consumption.  In  explosion  engines  the  total  no-load 
consumption  goes  as  high  as  30  to  45  per  cent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion at  normal  load — in  constant-pressure  combustion  engines  this 
figure  is  only  20  to  25  per  cent.  In  producer-gas  plants  the  coal 
consumption  increases  faster  at  partial  loads  because  of  the  loss  of 
efficiency  of  the  producer  as  well  as  of  the  heat  consumption  of  the 
engine  itself. 

Fuel-Consumption  Tests  for  Commercial  Engines.  Table 
XXIX  gives  a  number  of  commercial  test  results  for  various  engines, 
showing  fuel  consumption  and  mechanical  efficiency'. 

Heat  Losses  at  Various  Speeds  and  Compressions.  From 
Table  XX-X  it  is  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  an  intemalKiombustion 
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engine  incitasea  with  an  increase  in  the  compression.  It  is  further 
seen  that  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  rotation  has  no  effect  upon  the 
total  amount  of  heat  lost  to  the  jacket  and  in  the  exhaust,  but  only 
transfers  part  of  the  jacket  loss  to  the  exhaust;  this  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  less  time  for  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the 
jacket. 

An  increase  in  the  ratio  of  compression  from  2.67  to  4.32  increases 
the  heat  loss  to  the  jacket  about  three  per  cent,  due  to  the  higher 
.  temperatures  obtaining  in  the  cylinder  resulting  from  the  increased 
compression  pressure  with  its  corresponding  increased  explosion 
pressure,  and  decreases  the  heat  loss  to  the  exhaust  about  nine  per 
cent,  the  n? t  change  in  the  two  losses  being  the  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  cycle. 

Heat  Balances  of  Four-Cycle  Engines.  Table  XXXI  shows 
the  heat  balances  for  4-cycle  gas  and  oil  engines  of  various  types 
with  different  fuels. 

QAS-ENQINE  OPERATION 

General  Classification  of  Troubles.  For  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  gas  engine,  intelligent  care  and  accurate  adjustment  are 
necessary,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  processes  going  on  in 
the  cylinder.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  engine  fails  to  start, 
although  the  ordinary  starting  operations  have  been  carried  out 
faithfully.  The  most  common  causes  of  this  difficulty  are  incorrect 
strength  of  mixture,  failure  of  ignition,  or  leakage  of  the  charge. 
The  setting  of  the  gas  valve  which  gives  a  satisfactory  mbcture  one 
day,  may  give  a  non-explosive  mixture  on  the  following  day  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  the  pressure  or  composition  of  the  gas  or  other 
cause.  The  strength  of  the  mixture  should  be  varied  in  case  of  failure 
to  start.  If  this  is  ineffective,  the  ignition  should  be  tried.  The 
batteries  may  have  run  down  as  a  result  of  much  use  or  of  short- 
cireuiting,  and  should  be  tested  by  short-circuiting  momentarily, 
when  they  should  give  a  bright  spark.  Too  strong  a  current  is 
undesirable,  as  it  bums  the  contact  points  rapidly.  It  is  well  to 
have  on  hand  a  spare  set  of  cells  for  putting  in  circuit.  There  should 
always  be  a  switch  in  the  battery  circuit,  which  should  be  thrown 
out  when  the  engine  is  shut  down,  so  as  t^  prevent  short-circuiting. 
If  the  batterj-  is  in  good  condition,  the  trouble  may  be  with  the 
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electrodes,  through  their  having  become  fouled  or  wet;  or,  in  the 
make-and-break  system,  through  a  gumming  of  the  spindle  of  the 
moving  electrode,  which  makes  it  sticky  and  slow  in  action.  The 
igniter  plug  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  electrodes  examined. 
The  whole  igniter  circuit  should  be  examined  for  short  circuits. 

If  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  igniter,  it  may  be  caused  by  leakage 
of  the  charge.  To  test  this,  the  engine,  if  not  too  large,  is  pulled 
over  by  hand.  The  resistance  to  turning,  on  the  compression  stroke, 
should  be  very  considerable.  If  the  resistance  is  not  great  enough, 
the  compressed  charge  is  escaping.  The  leakage  may  be  either 
past  the  piston,  the  igniter  plug,  or  the  valves.  If  the  leakage  is 
past  the  piston,  it  is  due  either  to  the  wearing  of  the  cylinder  or  to 
the  sticking  of  the  piston  rings.  The  latter  is  likely  to  occur  after 
a  while,  especially  if  the  cylinder  has  been  permitted  to  get  very  hot; 
it  can  be  remedied  by  taking  the  piston  out  and  loosening  and 
cleaning  the  rings  with  kerosene.  A  leakage  past  the  valves  is  due 
either  to  gumming  of  the  valves  or  to  other  deposit  which  keeps  the 
valve  off  its  seat,  to  wearing  of  the  valve,  or  to  sticking  of  the  valve- 
stem  in  its  guide  as  a  result  of  imperfect  lubrication.  The  gumming 
and  wear  of  the  exhaust  valve  are  the  most  common  causes  of  leak- 
age, and  may  'be  remedied  by  grinding  the  valve  on  its  seat  with 
flour  of  emery  and  oil. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  cylinder,  which  has  leaked  in  from 
the  jacket  through  imperfect  joints,  sometimes  causes  the  electrodes 
to  become  wet,  and  prevents  the  engine  starting.  In  some  engines 
the  possibility  of  this  particular  trouble  is  avoided  by  a  special 
design  of  the  jacket  in  which  there  are  no  joints  communicating  with 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder. 

Method  of  Locating  Seat  of  Trouble  by  Use  of  Schedule.  As 
the  number  of  things  which  may  occur  in  a  gas  engine  to  prevent 
its  proper  action  is  considerable,  it  is  best  to  proceed  systematically 
in  hunting  for  the  trouble  when  it  arises.  The  most  advant^:eou3 
procedure  to  follow  in  any  case,  depends  on  the  type  of  engine. 
An  example  is  given  in  the  schedule  {Table  XXXII  and  following)  for 
a  gasoline  engine  with  jump-spark  ignition,  such  as  an  ordinary 
automobile  engine.  If  the  motor  refuses  to  operate,  the  first  thing 
to  do  ia  to  look  to  the  gasoline  supply.  If  that  is  all  right,  look 
to  the  ignition.     By  unscrewing  the  spark  plugs,  laying  them  on 
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the  cylinders,  and  cranking  the  engine,  it  can  be  seen  if  the  spark- 
ing is  satisfactory.  If  it  is  satisfactory,  try  the  compression.  If 
that  also  is  satisfactory,  examine  the  carbureter;  then  see  that  the 
exhaust  or  inlet  valves  are  operating  properly.  The  method  of 
following  up  the  trouble,  eliminating  from  consideration  those  things 
that  are  all  right,  is  given  in  detail  in  the  schedule.  The  right-hand 
column  gives  the  actual  causes  of  the  observed  troubles. 

If  make-and-break  ignition  is  used,  the  procedure  in  investi- 
gating a  failure  of  the  ignition  will  naturally  be  different;  it  will  also 
be  much  simpler. 

It  happens  not  infrequently  that  a  gas  engine  will  make  a  few 
revolutions,  and  will  then  stop.  Some  of  the  causes  for  this  are  also 
indicated  in  the  schedule. 

Investigating  Quality  of  Mixture.  If  the  motor  runs  fairly  well 
and  if  the  compression  is  all  right,  the  spark  plugs  clean  and  properly 
set,  magneto  or  batteries  in  good  order,  gasoline  supply  clean  and 
other  conditions  satisfactory,  the  quality  of  the  mixture  can  be 
determined  in  the  following  way  with  an  automobile  engine: 

(1}  Motor  speeds  up  when  air  valve  is  pushed  open  ' 
slightly — turn  low-speed  nut  down 

(2)  Regular  missing  after  pulling  slowly  on  level,  motoT 
does  not  pick-up  immediately  if  clutch  is  dis- 
engaged while  running — mixture  very  rich  in  thia 

(3)  After  ascending  long  hill  motor  does  not  pick-up 
if  clutch  is  disengaged 

(4)  Motor  will  not  pop  back  in  carbureter  on  suddenly 
opening  throttle 

(5)  Motor  picks-up  well  on  opening  throttle  in  just 
starting  out 

(1)  Motor  hard  to  start 

(2)  Motor  speeds  up  on  closing  auxiliary  air  valve — 
turn  lower  or  low-epeed  Mljusting  nut,  up  a  few 
notches 

(3)  Upon  opening  throttle,  car  hesitates  before  picking- 
up  speed 

(4)  Tendency  to  pop  back  in  carbureter  when  throttle 
is  opened  suddenly 


Warm  weather  has  the  effect  of  not  enough  air.  Cold  weather 
has  the  effect  of  too  much  air. 

Cylinder  Oil.  The  cylinder  oil  that  is  commonly  used  in  steam 
engines  cannot  be  used  in  gas  engines,  as  it  carbonizes  at  the  high 
temperature  of  the  explosion,  and  forms  a  deposit  in  the  cylinder 
and  on  the  exhaust  valve.    A  special  oil  is  used;  and  even  thia,  if 
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supplied  in  excess,  causes  a  gradual  accumulation  of  hard  deposit  in 
the  cylinder,  which  must  be  cleaned  out  occasionally.  Apart  from 
its  interference  with  the  action  of  the  igniter  and  exhaust  valve, 
thb  deposit  is  liable  to  cause  premature  ignition  by  being  raised  to 
incandescence. 

Sto[q)age  of  Jacket  Water.  Cold  water  must  be  kept  circulat- 
ing through  the  jackets  whenever  the  engine  is  running,  being  started 
aa  soon  as  the  cylinder  warms  up.  A  stoppage  of  this  flow,  even 
for  a  comparatively  short  time,  is  likely  to  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  cylinder.  A  gradual  accumulation  of  sediment  may  occur 
in  the  water  jacket,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  its  efficiency. 
On  shutting  down,  it  is  always  better  to  drain  the  jacket,  which  not 
only  prevents  the  possibility  of  its  freezing  up  in  winter,  but  also 
tends  to  clear  it  of  sediment.  In  general  practice,  however,  the 
jackets  are  drained  only  in  cold  weather. 

Back-Flring.  In  the  running  of  a  gas  engine — especially  under 
light  loads — very  loud  and  alarming  explosions  are  sometimes  heard 
in  the  admission  pipe  or  in  the  exhaust  pipe.  The  back-firing  in 
the  admission  pipe  sometimes  results  from  a  leaky  admission  valve, 
at  other  times  it  is  caused  by  something  in  the  cylinder,  such  as  a 
gas  pocket,  firing  the  entering  charge  before  the  inlet  valve  has  a 
chance  to  close;  the  latter  is  the  more  frequent  cause  of  the  two. 
The  explosions  in  the  exhaust,  indicating  as  they  do  the  presence  of 
explosive  gases  in  the  exhaust  pipe,  are  caused  either  by  the  use  of  a 
mixture  which  is  too  weak  or  too  rich,  or  by  faulty  ignition.  If  the 
mixture  is  too  weak,  the  charge  taken  in  just  after  an  explosion  may 
fail  to  ignite,  because  it  is  mixed  with  the  products  of  the  previous 
explosion,  while  the  next  charge  taken  in  may  explode  because  it 
does  not  mix  with  burned  ga^  but  with  the  weak  charge  in  the  clear- 
ance. The  hot  exhaust  gases  ignite  the  weak  mixture  which  was 
rejected  unburned  to  the  exhaust  at  the  previous  cycle.  If  the 
ignition  is  imperfect,  a  good  mixture  may  fail  to  explode  and  be 
exhausted,  and  may  then  be  ignited  in  the  exhaust  pipe  by  the  next 
exhaust  of  hot  gases. 

Adjustment  of  Point  of  Ignition.  The  proper  timing  of  the 
ignition  depends  upon  a  variety  of  conditions  of  operation  and  con- 
struction of  an  engine.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  various 
causes  leading  to  the  necessity  for  changing  the  relative  point  of 
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ignition  are  given,  and  the  direction  and  amount  of  change  necessary 
are  indicated. 

AdjuatmeTd  for  Change  of  Speed.  In  a  high-tension  system  for 
a  variable  speed  motor  in  which  the  alternations  are  produced  by 
a  trembler  interrupter,  the  timer  must  be  moved  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  primary  current  earlier  in  the  stroke  when  the  speed  of  rotation 
is  high  than  when  It  is  low.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  lag  in  the  ignition  apparatus  between  the  instant 
of  first  closing  of  the  primary  circuit  by  the  trembler  and  the  jump- 
ing of  a  spark  between  ignition  points  of  the  igniter.  The  time 
interval  of  this  lag  is  constant  whatever  the  speed  of  the  motor,  but 
the  amount  of  movement  of  the  crankshaft  of  the  motor  during  the 
period  of  this  lag  Is  greater  when  the  motor  is  mnning  fast  than 
when  it  Is  running  slowly — at  1000  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
crankshaft  will  move  twice  as  far  between  the  instant  of  first  closing 
of  the  primary  circuit  and  the  jumping  of  the  spark  as  it  will  when 
rotating  at  500  revolutions  per  minute— and  thus,  to  allow  for  this 
lag,  the  timer  must  be  advanced  as  the  engine  speed  increases,  the 
amount  of  advance  being  proportional  to  the  speed.  In  ignition 
systems  whose  interrupter  is  mechanically  operated,  as  with  mag- 
netos, the  lag  is  practically  nil. 

Adjustment  for  Rick  and  Lean  Mixture.  If  a  stationary  engine 
operating  on  producer  gas  has  its  ignition  properly  timed  for  the 
mixture  which  has  the  highest  rate  of  combustion  while  the  producer 
is  delivering  rich  gas,  and  the  gas  then  becomes  lean,  the  combustible 
mixture  going  to  the  engine  will  then  become  lean  if  the  setting  of 
the  proportioning  valves  remains  unchanged,  and,  therefore,  the 
ignition  will  have  to  be  advanced  to  secure  the  most  efficient  results 
for  the  kind  of  mixture  then  received.  ,  In  the  same  manner,  if  the 
ignition  is  properly  timed  for  the  mixture  which  has  the  highest 
rate  of  combustion  when  the  producer  is  delivering  lean  gas,  the 
ignition  will  have  to  be  advanced  if  the  gas  becomes  very  much 
richer  and  the  setting  of  the  proportioning  valves  is  not  changed. 

Adjustment  for  Change  of  Compreaaion.  When  an  engine  is 
throttle- governed  the  compression  is  varied  by  the  governor  action 
as  the  load  varies.  If  such  an  engine  is  operating  at  full  load  with 
its  ignition  properly  timed  and  the  load  falls  off,  the  ignition  must 
be  advanced  on  account  of  the  reduced  compression  and  consequent 
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slower  rate  of  combustion.    When  the  load  comes  on  again,  the 
ignition  must  be  retarded  to  its  initial  position. 

VariaHan  of  Duration  of  Ignition  with  Change  of  Speed.  Since 
the  explosive  mixture  requires  an  appreciable  amount  of  time  for 
combustion,  it  must  be  ignited  earlier  in  the  stroke  when  the  engine 
is  running  at  high  speed  than  at  low  speed,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  power  from  the  fuel  consumed.  The  extent 
of  the  variation  of  the  duration  of  ignition  with  variation  of  speed 
depends  on  the  kind  of  ignition  system  employed  and  the  location 
of  the  igniter,  or  igniters.  A  system  which  gives  a  spark  of  con- 
stant strength  regardless  of  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  engine  must 
have  the  time  of  ignition  varied  more  with  variation  of  speed  than 
is  the  case  with  a  system  which  gives  a  stronger,  or  hotter,  spark  as 
the  speed  of  the  engine  increases.  If  the  igniter  is  located  away 
from  the  body  of  the  mixture  in  the  combustion  chamber— in  the 
pocket  over  the  valve,  or  between  the  valves  of  some  types  of  engines 
— then  the  ignition  must  be  more  advanced  than  when  the  igniter  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  charge  volume. 

Most  ignition  systems  operating  on  battery  Current  give  a  ' 
spark  whose  strength  is  the  same  whatever  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  magneto-ignition  systems  using  current 
direct  from  the  magneto  give  a  stronger  spark  as  the  speed  of  the 
motor,  and  consequently  that  cA  the  magneto,  increases.  Less 
advance  of  the  spark  is  therefore  required  in  the  magneto  system 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  variation  of  intensity  of  the  spark,  an 
additional  advance  being  necessary  to  allow  for  the  lag  if  a  trem- 
bler is  used. 

Less  variation  of  the  time  of  ignition  is  necessary  if  two  or  more 
igniters  are  used,  located  some  distance  apart  in  each  combustion 
chamber.  Aside  from  the  greater  certainty  of  ignition,  the  use  of 
two  igniters  decreases  the  time  required  for  combustion,  since  each 
of  the  propagating  flames  emanating  from  the  points  of  ignition  hAi^ 
less  distance  to  travel  than  when  ignition  is  at  one  point  only. 

Care  and  Adjustment  of  Ignition  Systems.  The  ignition  appa- 
ratus should  always  be  kept  clean  and  the  insulation  should  be  kepi 
as  free  from  oil  as  possible  (especially  in  high-tension  igmtion),as  oil 
destroys  the  insulating  property  of  rubber. 

Spark  Pings  for  Jump-Spark  System.    The  spark  plug  for  a 
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]ump-spark  system  may  be  cleaned  by  the  use  of  a  stiff  bristle  brush 
and  gasoline  to  remove  the  carbon  deposits.  The  insulation  of  the 
plug  should  not  be  scraped  with  any  hard  tool,  as  the  roughened 
surface  resulting  will  afford  easier  lodgment  for  carbon  deposits 
than  a  smooth  surface.  If  a  bead  of  metal  has  formed  at  the  spark 
gap,  or  if  the  points  and  edges  have  become  rough  and  irregular  or 
burnt  and  pitted,  they  should  be  filed  off  square  across  the  length  of 
the  wire,  thus  leaving  sharp  edges,  from  which  a  spark  will  jump 
more  readily  than  from  a  smoothly  rounded  point.  If,  after  filing 
the  points,  the  spark  gap  is  too  great,  or  if  the  points  are  found  in 
good  condition  but  the  gap  is  too  great,  the  wire  which  forms  one 
side  of  the  gap  should  be  bent  enough  to  decrease  the  gap  to  the 
proper  amount.  In  some  plugs  the  insulated  spindle  or  other  part 
of  the  plug— depending  on  the  design — must  be  adjusted  to  accom- 
plish this.  The  width  of  the  spark  gap  in  a  battery-ignition  system 
should  ordinarily  be  about  ^  of  an  inch,  but  a  wider  gap  issometimes 
used.  Magneto  makers  generally  recommend  a  spark-^ap  width, 
for  magneto  ignition,  of  from  A  to  -ju  of  an  inch  for  plugs  and  mag- 
netos of  the  size  ordinarily  used  on  automobiles.  In  magneto-ignition 
systems  for  larger  engines  and  those  in  which  the  spark  plug  and 
magneto  are  larger  than  on  automobile  engines,  the  spark  gap  is 
wider — about  ^  of  an  inch  being  suitable. 

Igniter  Plugs  in  Make-and- Break  System.  In  make-and-break 
igniter  plugs,  the  contact  points,  or  contact  surfaces  if  no  contact 
pins  are  used,  become  pitted  and  uneven  with  use  and  should  be 
dressed  with  a  smooth-cut  file  so  as  to  make  good  contact  with  each 
other.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  see  that  the  points  separate 
at  least  ■h  of  an  inch  when  tripped,  otherwise  the  spark  will  continue 
to  arc  across  the  gap  after  the  break,  igniting  the  incoming  charge 
during  the  next  suction  stroke,  causing  a  back  fire,  as  weU  as  rapidly 
pitting  and  destroying  the  contact  surfaces.  A  much  wider  sepa- 
ration than  this  is  customary  in  make-and-break  igniters,  especially 
in  large  plugs.  Sometimes  persistent  back  fires  can  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  the  current  arcs  across  from  the  movable  electrode  to 
the  cylinder  wall  after  the  igniter  is  tripped,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
movable  electrode  comes  too  close  to  the  wall.  Lamps  should  be 
used  in  the  circuit  of  each  igniter  to  regulate  the  current  flow  and 
prevent  the  contact  surfaces  from  pitting  too  rapidly  from  an  excess 
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of  current;  one  ampere  has  been  found  sufficient  to  give  satisfactory 
ignition  under  all  conditions. 

Tremblers.  Tremblers  should  be  so  adjusted  as  td  use  the 
minimum  battery  current  that  will  give  a  satisfactory  spark.  Ordi- 
narily, more  current  flows  when  the  rate  of  vibration  is  high  than 
when  it  is  low.  The  rate  of  vibration  of  the  tremblers  should  be  set 
somewhere  near  midway  between  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  that 
will  give  ignition.  If  there  is  more  than  one  trembler  and  coil,  the 
tremblers  should  all  be  adjusted  as  neariy  as  possible  to  the  same 
pitch.  For  the  more  usual  sizes  of  coils,  from  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
Half  amperes  is  required  for  operating  a  four-cylinder  high-speed 
motor. 

Coniact  Timer.  A  sliding  contact  timer  should  have  the  rubbing 
surfaces  well  lubricated  by  means  of  either  an  oil  bath  or  by  packing 
the  timer  with  soft  grease.  With  a  roller-contact  timer  it  is  gener- 
ally better  to  use  oil  than  grease,  as  grease  is  apt  to  prevent  good 
electrical  contact  between  the  roller  and  the  stationary  contact 
piece;  if  grease  is  used,  it  should  be  very  thin.  A  pressure-contact 
timer  {in  which  the  contact  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  trembler) 
is  not  intended  to  be  submerged  in  oil  and  should  not  have  any  oil 
on  the  contact  points,  as  it  may  prevent  effective  closing  of  the 
circuit  when  the  contact  points  are  covered  with  it.  A  soft  bristie 
brush  and  kerosene  should  be  used  to  clean  the  timer  whenever 
dirt  has  collected  in  it  to  any  appreciable  extent  and,  after  the 
cleaning,  oil  should  be  applied  to  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

Setting  the  Timer.  Remove  the  spark  plug  from  the  cylinder, 
leaving  the  wire  connected,  and  ground  the  outer  bushing.  Rotate 
the  crankshaft  until  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  from  which  the  spark 
plug  has  been  removed,  is  on  dead  center  at  the  top  of  the  compres- 
sion stroke.  Set  the  spark  control  at  the  position  corresponding  to 
ignition  at  dead  center  when  the  engine  is  rotating  slowly — for  high- 
speed motors  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  movement  of  the 
spark  control  in  advance  of  maximum  retard.  Uncouple  the  timer 
rotor  shaft  from  its  drive  and  rotate  slowly  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  rotates  while  operating,  until  a  spark  jumps  across  the  gap  in  the 
spark  plug,  which  has  been  removed  from  the  cylinder.  Recouple 
the  timer  rotor  shaft  to  its  drive  in  this  exact  position.  The  general 
method  here   set   forth   applies  equally  well  to   make-and-break 
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ignition,  only  instead  of  removing  the  igniter  plug  the  instant  of 
firing  can  be  determined  from  the  snap  of  the  tripping  device. 

Carbureter  Adjustments.  Close  the  gasoline  needle  valve  and 
then  open  a  few  turns.  Start  the  motor  and  allow  it  to  run  until  it ' 
becomes  heated  to  normal  running  temperature.  If  the  carbureter 
has  only  one  adjustment — the  gasoline  needle  valve — open  or  close 
the  needle  valve  until  the  motor  fires  regularly  on  all  cylinders  and 
runs  at  maximum  speed  for  that  throttle  opening.  A  carbureter  of 
this  type  is  generally  designed  to  give  approximately  equally  good 
results  throughout  the  range  of  speed  and  therefore  the  speed  chosen 
for  adjustment  is  not  important.  In  a  carbureter  with  an  auxiliary 
air  valve  with  high-  and  low-speed  springs  the  upper  or  low-speed 
adjusting  nut  on  the  auxiliary  air  valve  should  be  adjusted  until  the 
valve  seats  lightly  before  the  motor  is  started,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  high-speed  spring  should  have  about  A  of  an  inch  play.  After 
starting  and  heating  up  the  motor  the  low-speed  adjusting  nut 
should  be  turned  until  the  motor  runs  property  with  the  throttle 
closed.  Then  advance  the  spark  and  open  the  throttle  and,  if  the  motor 
back-fires,  turn  the  lower  or  high-speed  adjusting  nut  up  or  down 
until  the  back-firing  ceases.  The  high-speed  spring  should  always 
have  at  least  ^  of  an  inch  play  while  the  motor  is  running  idle. 
This  type  of  carbureter  has  no  needle  valve  and  a  fixed  gasoline 
nozzle,  and  if  too  much  or  too  little  gasoline  is  supplied  the  nozzle 
must  be  removed  and  one  of  a  different  size  substituted. 

If  the  auxiliary  air  valve  has  only  one  adjustment,  the  high 
speed,  the  low  speed  adjustment  is  obtained  by  adjusting  the  gasoline 
needle  valve,  and  the  high  speed,  by  varying  the  tension  on  the 
auxiliary  air-valve  spring. 

If  the  carbureter  is  fitted  with  an  intermediate-  and  high-speed 
needle-valve  adjustment,  the  method  is  to  get  the  low-speed  adjust- 
ment by  means  of  the  needle  valve  and  the  auxiliary  air  valve. 
Advance  the  spark  and  open  the  throttle  until  the  needle-valve 
roller  is  on  the  track  directly  below  the  first  or  intermediate  speed 
dial.  Adjust  the  screw  on  this  dial  until  the  motor  runs  properly. 
Open  the  throttle  wide  and  make  the  high-speed  adjustment  in  the 
same  way  on  the  second  dial. 

When  a  second  or  auxiliary  nozzle  is  used  it  comes  into  action 
only  as  the  motor  approaches  high  speed  and  should  therefore  be 
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so  adjusted  before  starting  that  it  cannot  come  into  action  at  low 
speed.  The  low-speed  adjustment  is  made  as  in  one  of  the  previous 
cases,  depending  upon  the  design.  The  high-speed  adjustment  is 
made  by  adjusting  the  opening  of  the  auxiliary  nozzle  until  the  motor 
runs  properly. 

Fitting  Piston  Rings.  Piston  rings,  when  placed  in  the  slot  in 
the  piston,  should  be  of  such  a  width  that  they  rotate  freely  in  the 
slot.  In  fitting  snap  piston  rings,  a  clearance,  a,  P'ig.  177,  must  be 
filed  out  of  the  slot,  when  both  the  cylinder  .walls  and  the  ring  are 
cold,  sufficient  in  amount  to  allow  for  the  expansion  due  to  heat. 
This  cold  clearance  must  be  such  that  when  the  engine  is  heated  up 
to  working  temperature  there  will  still  be  a  slight  clearance  and  the 
ends  of  the  ring  will  not  butt.  If  this  happens,  the  wear  on  the 
cylinder  walls  or  the  rings,  or  both,  will  be  very  rapid.  The  follow- 
ing formulas  are  obtained  from  estimates,  based  upon  practical 
experience,  of  the  temperatures  obtaining  in  the  various  parts  of  an 
engine. 

The  clearance  to  be  filed  in  the  slots  of  piston  rings  for  single' 
acting  uncooUd  trunk  ■pistons  may  be  taken  as 

a  =  0.0060d  to  O.O075d  in.  (6) 

where  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  a  being  the  clearance 
space  in  the  ring. 

In  the  case  of  an  uncooled  trunk  piston  the  first,  or  innermost 

ring  (nearest  the  explosion)  is  seriously  heated,  but,  nevertheless,  is 

not  as  hot  as  the  uncooled  piston  body,  since  the  ring  is  in  contact 

with  the  water-jacketed  cylinder  wall.    The  temperature  of  the 

piston  rings  decreases  very  rapidly  towards  th-^  outer  end — at  the 

last  ring  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  ring 

and  of  the  cylinder  barrel  will  scarcely 

^BiW™™™*!^    amount  to  more  than  90»  to   110"  F. 

^l^illllillllllllipgfltffilM^  Nevertheless,  all  the  rings  of  a  set  or  of 

-'*«  a  size  should  be  given  the  same  clearance 

*■      ■        p  '"  n    ng         ,^  order  to  make  them  interchangeable. 

For  large  double-acting  water-cooled  pistons  the  temperature 
difference  supposedly  approaches  0  degrees.  Therefore  a  much 
smaller  clearance  a  suffices — from  0.040  to  0.200  inches,  depending 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Producer  Gas  and  Its  Competitors.  Producer  gas  is  the  gas 
resulting  from  the  gasification  of  solid  fuel  where  the  heat  required 
in  the  process  is  obtained  by  a  partial  combustion  of  the  fuel  itself;  it 
is  the  most  extensively  used  artificial  fuel  gas. 

Natural  gas  is  restricted  to  such  a  limited  territory  that  its  exten- 
sive use  is  out  of  the  question.  Retort  gas  requires  a  definite  quality 
of  coal,  and  a  large,  complicated  plant,  and  makes  a  residue  which 
must  be  disposed  of.  Colie-oven  gas  can  be  made  only  in  a  large, 
complicated  plant,  and  requires  the  attention  of  a  skilled  chemist, 
and  also  a  ready  market  for  the  coke.  The  water-gas  process  is 
intermittent,  complicated,  and  not  very  efficient.  The  carbureted 
water-gas  process,  in  addition  to  having  the  disadvantages  of  the 
straight  water-gas  process,  requires  oil  for  the  carbureting  and,  more- 
over, the  carbureting  adds  only  illuminants  which,  in  proportion  to 
their  density,  add  little  to  the  heat  value  of  the  gas.  Oil  gas  Ts 
restricted  to  a  very  limited  territory,  since  it  can  be  used -commer- 
cially only  where  the  cost  of  oil  is  very  low.  The  use  of  blast-furnace 
gas  is  limited,  as  it  can  be  obtained  only  at  large  iron  works. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  a  gaseous  fuel  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  this  has  given  the  producer-gas  industry  a  sudden 
growth.  This  demand,  and  the  resulting  growth,  are  due  not  only 
to  the  advent  of  the  gas  engine,  but  also  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  gaseous  fuel  for  ceramic  and  metallurgical  operations  and 
the  constant  diminution  of  the  natural-gas  supply.  High  and  easily 
controlled  working  temperatures,  perfect  combustion  (eliminating 
the  smoke  nuisance),  and  high  fuel  economy  are  most  readily 
obtainable  by  the  use  of  a  gaseous  fuel.  Since  many  ceramic  and 
metallur^cal  operations  require  such  conditions  for  successful 
operation,  producer  gas  lias  an  extensive  use  in  such  work.  Many 
industries,  which  in  the  past  have  used  natural  gas  for  fuel,  have 
started  to  use  producer  gas,  as  the  cost  of  the  natural  gas  has  increased. 
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History  of  Producer  Qas.    About  1S34,  Faber.  du  Faur,  a 

German  engineer,  began  using  blast-furnace  gas  for  heating  furnaces. 

This  gave  such  good  results  that  the  demand  for  the  gas  was  greater 

than  the  supply  furnished  by  the  furnaces.     From  this  he  reasoned 

that  it  would  be  desirable  to  build  a  low  type  of  blast  furnace, 

omitting  the  charge  of  iron 

and  using  the  furnace  only 

for  the  production  of  gas  to 

supply  the  increased  demand. 

Circumstances     prevented 

Faber  du  Paur  carrying  this 

idea   into   practice;   but   he 

announced  it  at  that  time, 

and    several     contemporary 

engineers  began  working  on 

the  problem. 

First  Gaa-Pniditcer.  The 
first  gas-producer  was  prob- 
ably built  by  Bischof  in  1839. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and 
resembles  a  small  blast  fur- 
nace. A  is  the  ash  pit  under 
grate  B;  C  and  D  are  clean- 
ing doors,  the  former  being 
made  with  openings  to  admit 
the  air;  E  is  the  body  of  the 
producer;  F  and  G  are  doors 
for  charging  the  producer 
with  fuel;  H  is  the  gas  exit; 
/  shows  a  peep-hole  for  exam- 

Fia.  1.     Sl^iLod  of  First  Gas-producer  .    .        ^,  ,.^.  ,  ^,       „ 

mmg  the  condition  of  the  fare. 
Later  Developmevia.  Ekmaii  in  Sweden,  Wedding  in  Germany, 
Ebelmen  in  Fraiifc,  and  Siemens  in  England,  were  also  working  on 
the  problem  between  1840  and  1860;  and  they  all  built  certain  types 
{if  producers.  Ebelmen  anticipated  several  present-day  types  of 
producers, 

Siemens,  Doteson,  and  Benier.    The  first  producer  to  be  used  to 
any  extent  was  the  Siemens,  which  was  introduced  in  England 
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about  1860.  This  forms  the  commercial  starting  point  of  the  pro- 
ducer-gas industry.  Dowson,  in  1878,  was  the  first  to  use  producer 
gas  for  power  purposes.  The  suction  gas-producer  was  introduced 
in  France,  on  a  comtuercial  scale  by  Benler,  in  1895. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PRODUCER  GAS 

CHEMICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  PROCESS 

Firing  to  produce  gas  requires  that  the  fuel  bed  be  thick  and 
compact  enough  to  permit  only  a  partial  combustion  of  the  fuel,  so 
that  a  stream  of  combustible  gas  will  be  given  off  at  the  surface  of 
the  fuel.  Direct  firing  reqilires  that  the  fuel  bed  shall  be  sufficiently 
thin  and  porous  to  permit  enough  oxygen  to  get  through  the  inter- 
stices in  the  fuel  bed  to  produce  vigorous  combustion  at  the  surface 
of  the  fuel. 

Chemical  Constituents  of  Producer  Oas.  Simple  Form.  The 
simplest  form  of  producer  gas  consists  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon  monoxide.  That  is,  when  a  bed  of  charcoal  or  coke  is  blown 
with  a  dry  air  blast,  the  fuel  bed  will  soon  be  at  a  white  heat,  when 
the  following  reaction  will  take  place: 

C+iO+N)  =  CO+N     .  (1) 

In  this  formula  the  symbols  represent  the  chemical  elements 
(tatering  into  the  reaction  but  do  not  show  their  relative  amounts. 

In  case  carbon  dioxide  is  formed,  it  should  be  immediately 
converted  into  the  monoxide,  by  an  excess  of  incandescent  carbon. 
Thus 

C0i+C  =  2C0  (2) 

The  heat  required  for  gasification  is  that  which  is  evolved  in 
burning  the  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide.  The  heat  available  in  the 
gas  is  that  which  will  be  evolved  when  the  carbon  monoxide  is  burned 
to  carbon  dioxide.  The  heat  loss, by  this  method  is  very  high,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  example: 

1  lb.  C  burned  to  C0%  evolves  14,500  B.t.u.  =  heat  in  fuel 

1  lb.  C  bufrned  to  CO   evolves    4,450  B.t.u.  =  heat  lost 

10,050  B.t.u.  =  available  heat  in 
gas  (about"  70  per  cent). 

Effect  of  Use  of  Steam.  On  account  of  the  high  heat  loss,  the 
use  of  dniple  producer  gas  is  now  obsolete.     The  use  of  steam  not 
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TABLE  1 

Typical  Producer-Oas  Analysis 

s 

CombuBtible 
Condemible 
Diluents 

8.0 
3.0 
0.5 
24.0 

1.0 
1.0 

3.0 
0,5 
69.0 

100.0 

Mh^;:::;:;:;;:::::::;::::::;;::::::::;::: 

only  reduces  this  loss,  but  also  increases  the  heating  value  of  the 
gas,  and  eliminates  some  of  the  difficulties  of  producer  operation. 
Thu3  a  small  amount  of  water  gas  is  made  along  with  the  producer 
gas.  In  some  producers,  the  fuel  undergoes  a  partial  destructive 
distillation  before  going  on  to  the  fuel  bed  proper.  Hence,  modern 
producer  gas  is  nearly  always  made  in  three  processes,  the  best 
features  of  the  retort,  water-gas,  and  producer-gas  processes  being 
combined  into  one  simple,  continuous,  and  efficient  process.  This 
combination  of  the  best  elements  of  other  systems  is  the  secret  of 
the  extensive  present-day  use  of  producer  gas. 

Composition  of  a  RepresentaUm  Producer  Gas.  Producer  gas  is 
a  mixture.  Table  I  shows  the  composition  of  a  representative 
sample  of  producer  gas . 

The  proportion  of  each  constituent  present  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  raw  fuel,  the  type  of  producer,  and  the  method  of 
operation.  Water  vapor  and  tar,  although  generally  present,  are  not 
usually  determined  and  ^ven  in  the  analysis,  since  both  will  nearly 
always  condense  within  a  short  distance  from  the  producer.  Tar  in 
producer  gas  comes  directly  from  the  fuel;  it  will  condense  quite 
easily  and  will  then  be  precipitated  in  the  pipes, 

A  fixed  or  permanent  gas  is  one  which  has  no  condensible  con- 
stituents when  the  gas  is  cooled.  Producer  gas  should  be  composed 
of  fixed  gases  only,  since  the  gas  will  always  be  cooled  after  leaving 
the  producer  and,  if  it  contains  any  condensible  constituents,  these 
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will  be  deposited  in  the  pipes;  this, will  cause  a  heat  loss  and  will  also 
give  trouble  from  the  clogging  of  the  pipes. 

Typical  Producer.  A  typical  producer  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  steel  jacket  A;  fire-brick  lining  B;  support  C; 
grate  E;  tuyere  F,  which  is  now  frequently  omitted  in  suction  pro- 
ducers; air  blast  H;  charging  hopper  J;  poke-hole  K;  and  retort  or 
fuel  reservoir  L.     In  American  types,  L  was  usually  omitted;  but  it 


is  used  quite  extensively  in  European  types  and  is  now  coming  into 
use  in  the  best  types  of  American  producers.  Frequently,  the  grate 
is  omitted  and  the  fuel  rests  directly  on  the  ash-pan  bottom. 

Steam  Blowers.  The  steam  and  air  should  be  introduced 
together  so  as  to  secure  a  thorough  admixture.  In  a  large  number 
of  producers,  the  aif  is  forced  into  the  producer  by  a  steam  bl«)wer, 
which  is  simply  an  air  injector.  Since  a  small  quantity  of  steam 
must  carry  in  a  large  quantity  of  air,  the  area  of  the  surface  of  con- 
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tact  between  the.two  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  for  the  quan- 
tity of  ait  delivered  per  minute  by  a  steam  jet  depends  upon  the 
surface  of  contact  between  the  air  and  the  steam,  irrespective  of  the 
steam  pressure,  up  to  the  limit  ot  exhaustion  or  compression  that 
the  steam  jet  is  capable  of  produeing.v  Two  general  types  of 
steam  blowers  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  former  has  a  very 
small  area  of  surface  contact  between  the  air  and  steam  and,  as  a 
result,  this  form  of  blower 
is  very  inefficient.  The 
type  shown  in  Fig.  4 
will  deHver  several  times 
as  much  air  with  a  given 
quantity  of  steam  as  the 
rut.  o.   luouK-iBui  ijiwoi  aKsmDiowBT  blower  shown  in  ^'^g.  3, 

Chemical  Action  in  a  Gas-Producer.  The  chemical  action  in  a 
gas-producer  will  be  understood  more  readily  by  considering  each 
successive  step.  Pig.  2  shows  the  fuel  bed  divided  into  four  ^nes. 
In  practice,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  different  zones  is 
not  always  distinct,  and  they  sometimes  overlap  one  another. 


Approved  Typo  of  Steain  B 


Aah  Zone.  No  reactions  take  place  in  the  ash  zone,  but  it 
serves  to  protect  the  grate  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  upper  zones, 
and  also  pre-heats  the  air  blast  in  an  up-draft  producer. 

Combustion  Zone.  The  combustion  zone  receives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  heat  required  for  gasification  is  generated  there  by 
the  combustion  of  the  carbon,  which  burns  to  carbon  dioxide.    Thus 


C+0.i  =  COt 


(3) 


The  intense  heat  generated  there  keeps  the  superimposed  zone  at  its 
proper  working  temperature. 
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Decomposition  Zone.  The  decomposition  zone  receives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  steam  from  the  blast,  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  combustion  zone,  are  there  decomposed.     Thus 

HJJ  +  C=Hi+CO  (4) 

(2+16}  +  12  =  2    +(12+16)  molecular  weights 
(1+  8}+  6=1    +(  6+  8)  proportion  of  molecular  weights 
COa+C  =  fCO  (5) 

The  zone  must  contain  an  excess  of  incandescent  carbon,  and  must 
be  kept  above  1800  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  order  that  these  reactions 
may  take  place.  Since  the  decomposition  of  the  steam  will  absorb 
a  large  quantity  of  heat,  it  is  evident  that  only  a  limited  amount  may 
be  used,  if  the  operation  of  the  producer  is  to  be  continuous.  By 
Equation  (4)  with  6  lb.  of  carbon  burned  to  carbon  monoxide,  evolv- 
ing 6X4450=26,700  B.t.u.,  1  lb.  of  hydrogen  will  be  separated  from 
8  lb.  of  oxygen,  the  two  being  in  the  form  of  9  lb.  of  steam,  and  this 
wll  absorb  exactly  the  same  amount  of  heat  that  would  be  given 
off  in  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  hydrogen — namely,  62,100  B.t.u. 
The  heat  absorbed  by  the  reaction  will  equal  62,100-26,700  = 
35,400  B.t.u.  for  every  9  lb.  of  steam  decomposed,  or  3933  B.t.u. 
for  every  pwund  of  steam. 

Distillation  Zone.  The  distillation  zone  is  so  named  because 
the  heat  from  the  lower  zones  effects  a  partial  distillation  of  the 
fresh  fuel  in  that  zone.  The  addition  of  a  charge  of  fresh  fuel  will 
always  lower  the  temperature,  and  this  will  change  the  composition 
of  the  resulting  gas.  High  temperatures  in  this  zone  are  conducive 
to  the  formation  of  fixed  gases,  while  low  temperatures  will  be  sure 
to  produce  a  large  yield  of  tar. 

Working  of  Gas-Prodiicer.  The  temperature  of  the  gas  as  it 
leaves  the  producer  should  be  kept  low,  or  else  the  sensible  heat  loss 
djie  to  the  cooling  of  the  gas  between  the  producer  and  the  place  of 
use  will  be  high. 

The  producer  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  sensible  heat  of 
the  gas  may  be  utilized  for  pre-heating  either  the  fuel  or  the  air. 
The  pipes  for  hot  gas  must  be  larger  than  those  for  cold  gas,  because 
of  the  larger  volume  per  unit  weight  of"  gas  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. Gas  at  660  degrees  F.  has  twice  the  volume  of  gas  at  100 
degrees  F.  The  valves  and  dampers  for  handling  hot  gas  must 
be  water-cooled  to  prevent  warping.     Further,  for  gas-engine  work 
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TABLE  II 
Effects  of  Temperature  on  Action  of  Steam 


TmmuTOM  F. 

P^CENTxa.  or 

Gab  Analibib 

CO, 

CO 

H 

1245 
1750 
2057 

8.8     - 
70.2 
99.4 

29.8 
6.8 
.6 

4.9 
39.3 

48.5 

65,2 
53.3 

50.9 

This  table  shows  the  importance  of  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  combus- 
tion and  decomposition  zones  near  2O0O  degrees  Fahrenheit,  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 


the  sensible  heat  is  of  no  value,  and  the  gas  should  be  cooled  when  it 
goes  into  the  engine  cyhnder,  in  order  to  increase  the  charge  weight. 

Pre-heated  air  will  not  only  reduce  the  heat  losses,  but  will  also 
induce  better  gasifying  conditions.  The  waste  heat  in  the  gas- 
engine  exhaust  may  be  used  for  pre-heating  the  air  when  a  producer 
furnishes  the  gas  for  the  engine.  By  such  an  arrangement  the 
efficiency  of  the  producer  can  be  increased  ten  per  cent. 

Satisfactory  operation  of  the  producer  can  be  secured  only 
when  the  different  zones  are  kept  at  their  proper  temperatures. 
Temperatures  which  are  too  low  result  in  the  formation  of  small 
amounts  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  large  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  vapor,  causing  a  heavy  heat  loss,  since  the  last  two  are 
not  only  diluents,  but  also  represent  a  certain  heat  loss  in  the  pro- 
ducer. An  excess  of  steam  causes  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
The  effect  of  different  zone  temperatures  on  the  composition  of  the 
gas  is  shown  in  Table  11,  the  data  for  which  has  been  taken  from 
an  actual  test. 

The  decomposed  steam  acts  as  a  carrier  of  heat  energy  between 
the  producer  and  the  chamber  in  which  the  gas  is  to  be  burned.  All 
the  heat  absorbed  from  the  producer  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
steam  and  in  the  formation  of  hydrogen  will  be  given  out  when  the 
hydrogen  is  burned  back  to  water.  That  is,  when  steam  is  used,  a 
certain  amount  of  sensible  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  the 
producer-gas  process  is  locked  up  temporarily  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
gen, and  carried  over  into  the  combustion  chamber,  where  it  becomes 
mailable.    Under  no  circumstance  can  the  use  of  steam  cause  a 
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gain  of  heat,  and  the  tendency  will  always  be  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fire.  In  addition  to  the  conservation  of  the  heat  losses 
in  the  process  of  gasification,  the  steam  has  a  very  desirable  mechan- 
ical effect  on  the  fuel  bed,  by  softening  the  clinkers,  preventing 
localized  combustion  and  the  fusing  of  the  clinkers  to  the  brickwork, 
keepmg  the  fuel  bed  porous  and  homogeneous,  and  protecting  the 
grate  by  keeping  the  intense  combustion  away  from  it.. 

The  producer  should  be  supplied  with  all  the  steam  that  it  can 
decompose,  in  order  to  secure  a  high  efficiency.  This  maximum 
quantity  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  raw  fuel,  with  the  tyjw  of 
producer,  and  with  the  method  of  operation. 

Fuel.  Practically  every  known  solid  fuel  has  been  successfully 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  producer  gas.  The  purpose  for  which 
the  gas  is  to  be  used,  and  the  type  of  producer,  will,  however,  deter- 
mine what  fuels  may  be  used  in  each  particular  case.  Since  each 
fuel  will  give  the  gas  certain  definite  jwoperties,  it  is  evident  that  the 
producer  gas  made  from  different  fuels  may  vary  perceptibly  in  com- 
position. Producer  gas  made  from  bituminous  coal  will  be  high  in 
easily  condensible  hydrocarbons,  generally  spoken  of  as  "tar";  while 
that  made  from  anthracite  coal  will  have  a  low  percftntage  of  tar. 
Thus,  some  fuel  with  a  certain  type  of  producer  might  make  a 
quality  of  gas  that  would  give  good  results  in  a  steel  furnace;  while 
this  same  gas  might  be  worthless  for  use  in  a  gas  engine.  Impurities 
in  the  raw  fuel  will,  in  certain  cases,  give  the  resulting  gas  certain 
constituents  that  would  make  it  unfit  for  certain  kinds  of  work, 
lu  burning  certain  ceramic  products  with  producer  gas  made  from 
fuel  containing  volatile  sulphur  compounds,  ammonium  salts,  or 
other  impurities,  considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced  from 
the  action  that  the  gas  may  have  on  the  particular  product  under 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  muffle  kiln— that  is,  one  in  which 
the  combustion  products  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ware  that 
is  bemg  burned — is  used,  the  impurities  would  not  make  any 
difference. 

The  size  and  condition  of  the  fuel  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. A  crushed  coal  will  always  give  better  results  than  coal  with 
large  lumps.  Some  run-of-mine  coal  is  now  being  used  in  gas- 
producers;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  things  that  are 
possible  are  desirable.    The  use  of  fine  dust,  also,  is  not  good  prac- 
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tice.  The  fuel  should  be  dry,  since  any  moisture  that  it  contdns 
must  be  driven  off  in  the  producer,  and  this  will  cause  a  certain  heat 
loss.  Anthracite,  bituminous,  and  brown  coal,  peat,  lignite,  wood, 
sawdust,  shavings,  tanbark,  and  similar  refuse  have  all  been  used 
for  makinfi;  producer  gas. 

QASIPICATION  LOSSES 
Efficiency.    Since  producer  gas  is  made  by  a  partial  combustion 
of  the  fuel  itself,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  always  be  a  certfun  loss 
in  the  process  of  gasification;  and,  as  a  result,  the  efficiency  of  the 
gas-producer  will  always  be  less  than  unity. 


Efficiency 


Heat  unita  in  gag  from  a  unit  weight  of  fuel 
Heat  units  in  a  unit  weight  of  fuel 


With  a  properly  designed  and  carefully  operated  gas-producer, 
the  gasification  loss  should  not  be  over  20  per  cent;  that  is,  the 
eflSciency  should  be  at  least  80  per  cent.  Thus,  if  the  fuel  contained 
14,000  B.t.u.  per  pound,  and  the  gas  evolved  from  a  pound  of  that 
fuel  contained  11,200  B.t.u.,  then  the  effidency  would  be  equal  to 

ji|«..8_„80percent. 

The  heat  energy  in  the  gas  will  be  of  two  forms — heat  of  com- 
bustion and  sensible  heat,  by  virtue  of  the  temperature  of  the  gas. 
Since  the  latter  will  be  lost  if  the  gas  is  cooled  down  to  atmospheric 
temperature,  it  is  evident  that  a  gas-producer  will  have  two  efficien- 
cies, depending  upon  whether  the  gas  is  used  hot  or  cold.  The 
former  is  called  the  hot-gas  efficiency,  while  the  latter  Js  called  the 
cold-gas  efficiency. 

If  any  carbon  passes  through  the  producer  without  being  con- 
verted into  gas,  a  correction  must  be  made  to  get  the  true  efficiency 
of  the  gasification.  The  grate  efficiency  represents  the  percentage 
of  carbon  actually  gasified.  A  grate  efficiency  of  96  per  cent  means 
that  96  per  cent  of  the  carbon  charged  into  the  producer  is  gasified, 
and  4  per  cent  passes  out  with  the  ashes.  The  true  efficiency  of 
the  producer  or  the  efficiency  of  gasification  of  the  fuel  will  be  the 
efficiency  as'  first  determined  divided  by  the  grate  efficiency.  If 
the  efficiency  as  first  determined — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
apparent  efficiency — is  80  per  cent,  and  the  grate  efficiency  is  96  per 
cent,  then  the  true  efficiency  of  the  producer  is  80  per  cent-!- 96  per 
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cent  or  83.3  per  cent.  This  refinement  is  seldom  applied,  since  the 
producer  and  grate  should  be  so  designed  that  no  unbumt  carbon 
is  carried  out  in  the  ash. 

Heat  Losses.  There  are  many  heat  losses  in  the  process  of 
gasification.  By  judicious  management,  each  of  these  may  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity.  The  principal  losses  are  the 
sensible  heat  loss  and  the  carbon  dioxide  loss. 

The  sensible  heat  loss  is  the  heat  carried  out  by  the  gas,  by 
virtue  of  its  temperature.  If  the  temperature  of  the  exit  gases  is 
1000  degrees  Fahrenheit,  this  loss  will  amount  to  about  11  per  cent. 
If  the  producer  gas  is  high  in  hydrogen — which  has  a  high  specific 
heat— the  percentage  of  loss  will  be  higher.  The  sensible  heat  loss 
is  large  in  nearly  all  forms  of  producers.  The  loss  due  to  carbon 
dioxide  is  frequently  high;  in  bad  cases  it  may  amount  to  10  per  cent. 
Heat  Balance.  The  principal  items  in  the  heat  balance  of  a 
gas-producer  are  as  follows: 

Debit  Sue  Credit  Side 

Calorific  power  of  fuel  Calorific  power  of  gas 

Heat  in  air  blast  Lost  in  ashee 

Heat  in  steam  blast  Lost  in  unbumed  carbon 

Lost  in  tar  and  soot 
Lost  in  sensible  heat  of  gas 
Lost.in  heating  undecomposed  st«ara 
Lost  in  evaporating  moisture  in  fuel 
Lost  in  volatilization  of  hydrocarbooa 

^ Lost  in  radiation 

Sum  of  debits  =  Sum  of  credits 

REPRESENTATIVE  TYPES  OF  GAS-PRODUCERS 

The  prefixing  of  either  the  name  or  the  type  of  the  producer  to 
the  gas  made  therein  is  not  to  be  recommended,  that  is,  names  such 
as  "Siemens  gas",  "Dowson  gas",  "Mond  gas",  and  "suction  gas" 
are  undesirable.  It  was  originally  thought  that  each  design  or  type 
of  producer  would  make  a  gas  with  a  certain  distinctive  quality. 
It  is  true  that  the  gas  made  in  different  producers  will  vary  in  com- 
position; but  this  variation  is  due  to  the  method  of  operation  or  to 
the  nature  of  the  raw  fuel  used,  rather  than  to  the  type  of  producer. 

(Jas-pnxlucera  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

A  water-seal  gas-producer  is  one'  so  constructed  as  to  have  a 
seal  of  water  between  the  interior  of  the   producer   and  the   air. 
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A  continvoua  gas-producer  13  one  that  may  be  operated  continu- 
ously for  a  long  period  of  time.  To  secure  this  condition,  the  fuel 
must  be  introduced,  and  the  ashes  removed,  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  process  of  gasification. 

An  up-draft  gas-prodticer  is  one  that  introduces  the  air  at  the 
bottom  and  removes  the  gas  at  the  top. 

A  down-draft  gas-producer  is  one  that  removes  the  gas  from 
the  bottom,  and  introduces  the  air  blast  at  the  top  of  the  fuel  bed, 
and  in  this  way  causes  the  draft  and  the  resulting  combustion  to 
go  downward.  The  term  inverted-combustion  is  also  used  synony- 
mously for  down-draft. 

A  by-product  gas-producer  is  one  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
production  of  gas,  makes  one  or  more  auxiliary  products  based  on 
certain  constituents  of  the  raw  fuel  or  resulting  gas,  constituents 
that,  generally,  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

An  underfeed  gas-producer  is  one  in  which  the  fresh  fuel  is  fed 
into  the  bottom  of  the  producer. 

Classjlicatjon.  All  gas-producers  may  be  classified  into  the 
following  groups : 

(1)  Suction 

(a)  Draft  induced  by  a  chimney 

(b)  Draft  induced  by  an  exhauster 

(c)  Draft  induced  by  a  gas-engine  piston 

(2)  Pressure 

(3)  Balanced  draft 

Suction  Producer.  A  suction  producer  is  one  in  which  the 
resulting  gases  are  drawn  or  induced  away  from  the  producer;  the 
interior  of  the  producer  is  kept  at  less  than  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  the  air  is  forced  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air.  The 
suction  may  be  obtained  by  a  chimney,  exhaust  fan,  or  gas-engine 
piston.  There  has  been  considerable  confusion  in  nomenclature, 
some  proposing  that  the  only  apparatus  that  should  be  called  a 
suction  producer  is  that  in  which  the  suction  is  furnished  by  the 
engine  piston.  This  would  be  quite  correct  if  it  were  applied  to 
the  plant,  i.e.,  if  such  a  plant  were  called  a  suction  gas  power  plant. 
To  the  producer  itself,  it  is  immaterial  how  the  suction  is  produced. 
An  engine  of  any  size  can  be  made  to  furnish  the  suction  for  the 
producers  and  the  plant  will  run  satisfactorily.     It  has  been  found 
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better,  however,  from  the  standfKiint  of  economy,  and  to  obtain 
greater  reliability,  to  substitute  some  other  apparatus — an  ejdiauster 
— for  the  gas-engine  piston  in  large  gas-engine  plants,  since  an 
exhauster  is  a  much  more  efficient  gas  pump  than  is  the  engine 
piston.  The  only  advantage  in  having  the  suction  furnished  by  the 
engine  piston  is  its  simplicity;  this  is  important  only  to  small  plants 
where  simplicity  throughout  is  a  prime  requisite.  In  large  plants, 
however,  the  greater  economy  and  reliability  which  result  from 
the  use  of  an  exhauster  always  more  than  overbalance  the  loss  of 
simplicity. 

Pressure  Producer.  A  pressure  producer  is  one  in -which  a 
mixture  of  air  and  steam  is  supplied  to  the  producer  under  pressure, 
the  pressure  being  sufficient  to  force  the  mixture  through  the  fuel 
bed  and  to  force  the  resulting  gases  to  the  point  where  they  are  to 
be  used. 

Balanced-Draft  Producer.  A  balanced-draft  producer  is  one  in 
which  a  combination  of  the  two  previous  methods  is  used.  A  mix- 
ture of  air  and  steam  is  furnished  to  the  producer,  under  pressure, 
by  a  blower,  and  the  resulting  gases  are  drawn  off  by  an  exhauster 
and  sent  to  the  engine  under  pressure — the  relative  pressure  and 
suction  being  so  adjusted  that  the  pressure  on  top  of  the  fire  is  just 
atmospheric.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  fire  can  be 
properly  looked  after  and  cleaned  without  the  leakage  either  of  gas 
into  the  producer  room  or  air  into  the  producer. .  This  is  particu- 
larly advantageous  for  continuous  operation,  since  the  fire  needs 
occasional  attention  and  poking  to  clean  out  the  ash  and  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  ash  chimneys,  clinker,  or  of  fire  arch.  In  a  pres- 
sure producer,  when  a  poke-hole  is  opened,  gas  flows  out  into  the 
room  and  the  operator  will  not  give  the  fire  proper  attention  because 
of  the  discomfort  from  the  gas.  In  a  suction  producer,  when  a  poke- 
hole  is  opened,  air  flows  into  the  producer  and  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  hot  gas,  the  gas  catches  fire  and  burns,  thus 
increasing  the  amount  of-  inert  gases  and  weakening  the  gas  delivered 
to  the  engine;  if  the  poke-hole  is  kept  open  too  long  this  will  become 
so  serious  as  to  give  trouble  in  operating  the  engine.  In  a  balanced- 
draft  producer,  on  the  other  hand,  since  there  is  no  difference  of 
pressure  between  the  inside  of  the  producer,  on  top  of  the  fire,  and 
the  producer  room,  there  will  be  no  flow  in  either  direction. 
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SUCTION  TYPE 
Small  Producers  in  Which  Engine  Furnishes  Suction.    Fair- 
bavks-Morse  Type.    Small  producers  of  this  type  are  u3ed  entirely 
for  power  purposes — ^furnishing  gas  for  gas  engines.     The  producer 
shown  in  Fig.  5  is  typical  of  this  class.    The  producer,  or  generator 


Fia    5      CroM  Se     on  of  Fai  banka  Moree  Su     on  Gas-Produce   AtnuigBd  to 

ahow  Pnn    pH  Parta 

CaaHesy  of  Fairbankt,  Morae,  and  Company,  Chicaa' 

proper,  is  constructed  with  a  double-walled  shell  C  and  C,  between 
which  the  current  of  inlet  air  flows,  picks  up  the  heat  radiated 
through  the  walls,  from  the  producer,  and  returns  it  to  the  fuel  bed 
through  the  pipe  D.    The  vaporizer  is  located  within  the  double 
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walls  and  is  in  the  form  of  troughs  E,  into  which  a  measured  stream 
of  water  runs,  depending  upon  the  suction  in  the  producer  induced 
by  the  engine,  i.e.,  upon  the  load.  The  water  is  vaporized  by  the 
radiated  heat,  mixes  with  the  heated  air  and  passes  through  the 
fuel  bed,  breaking  up  the  clinker  and  cooling  the  fire  to  working 
temperature.  The  producer  has  a  water-sealed  bottom,  the  water 
being  carried  in  the  ash  pitG.  The  fuel  bed  is  not  carried  upon 
grates,  being  supported  upon  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  ash  pit,  which, 
as  they  accumulate  above  the  sight  holes  F  can  be  removed  through 
the  water-sealed  ash  pit.  The  air  and  steam  blast  is  admitted  to 
the  center  of  the  fuel  column  through  the  j3onneted  pipe,  or  blast 
hood  H.  The  shell  C  is  well  lagged  and  the  top  /  of  the  generator 
is  water-cooled  to  prevent  radiation  to  the  producer  room  and  to 
keep  the  top  of  the  producer  cool  enough  so  that  the  operator  can 
properly  attend  to  it  without  discomfort.  The  inner  shell  C  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fire-brick  lining  B.  The  charging  hopper  J  is  sealed  top 
and  bottom  by  the  cover  K  and  counterweighted  valve  L,  respec- 
tively, and  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible  to.  open  either  one 
if  the  other  is  not  closed.  The  bottom  valve  L  serves  also  to  dis- 
tribute the  fuel  over  the  surface  of  the  fuel  bed  in  charging.  Gas  is 
drawn  off  from  the  top  of  the  producer  by  the  pipe  M.  In  the  top 
of  the  downcomer  P,  leading  to  the  scrubber  N,  is  located  a  spray 
nozzle  through  which  flows  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  This 
water  is  vaporized  by  the  hot  gas  and  aids  in  the  cleaning  when  it  is 
'again  condensed  in  the  scrubber,  as  the  particles  of  water  in  con- 
densing steam  are  smaller  than  can  be  mechanically  obtained  and 
are  thus  able  to  envelop  and  weigh  down  the  smaller  particles  of 
impurities  in  the  gas,  which  would  otherwise  not  be  removed  from 
the  gas.  The  relatively  large  mechanically  obtained  particles  of 
water  are  too  large  to  envelop  .the  small  particles  of  dust  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  skin  tension  with  increase  of  size.  The 
producer  and  scrubber  or  producer  and  purge  pipe  R  are  connected 
by  the  water-sealed  three-way  valve  0  in  such  a  way  that  the 
scrubber  cannot  be  in  communication  with  the  purge  pipe. 

Syracuse  Suction  Type.  The  producer  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  also  a 
doubles-shell  producer  in  which  the  air  is  brought  down  to  the  fuel 
Hbed  through  the  space  between  the  shells  and  is  there  pre-heated. 
The  inner  lining  is  protected  by  fire  brick  only  to  the  height  at 
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which  the  fuel  bed  is  ordinarily  carried.  Above  this  level,  the  sides 
and  top  are  protected  by  a  water  jacket  which  also  serves  as  the 
vaporizer.  The  top  of  the  ash  pit  is  cast  to  form  an  annular  trough 
which  catches  any  overflow  from  the  wall  jacket  and  3er%''e3  as  a 
supplementary  vaporizer.  This  vaporizer  also  serves  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  gas  when  starting  the  producer.    Ordinarily, 


when  a  producer  is  started  up,  it  is  blown  until  the  quality  of  gas 
generated  is  good,  and  the  engine  is  then  started.  The  rate  of 
gasification  in  blowing  up  is  much  lower  than  in  normal  operation. 
When  the  engine  is  started,  the  pull  on  the  fire  is  much  increased, 
the  conditions  in  the  producer  have  not  had  time  to  become  stable, 
and  the  quality  of  the  gas  drops  for  a  short  time  and  then  gradually 
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builds  up  as  the  producer  approaches  normal  operating  condition. 
After  a  stand-by  the  vaporizer  at  the  top  is  cool  while  the  ash  pit  is 
hot,  so  that  with  this  supplementary  vaporizer  the  entering  air  will 
carry  sufficient  steam,  upon  starting  up,  until  the  top  vaporizer  is 
heated  up.  No  blast  pipe  and  hood  are  used  in  this  case,  the  distri- 
bution being  obtained  by  carrying  the  fuel  bed  on  an  inverted-cone 
or  a  flat  grate.  The  grate-bar  design  and  spacing  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  fuel  to  be  gasified.     The  charging  hopper  is 


Fig,  8.     Rotating  CharjinE  Valve  of  Crowley  Suction  Gaa-Producer 

sealed  at  the  bottom  by  a  rotating  metal  slide  and  at  the  top  by,  a 
sheet-metal  cover,  the  lower  edges  of  which  are  water-sealed.  This 
cover  is  so  made  that  it  cannot  be  removed  until  the  lower  valve  is 
absolutely  closed.  The  purge  valve  is  water-sealed  and  at  the  same 
time  water-cooled,  and  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  scrubber,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  dowucomer  in  the  previous  producer. 

Cwsshy  Suction  Type.  The  English  gas-producer  shown  in 
Fig.  7  has  a  vaporizer  entirely  separate  from  the  generator,  which 
permits  the  use  of  an  open-hearth  type  of  stepped  grate  and  conse- 
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quently  permits  the  con- 
dition of  the  fire  to  be 
examined  without  open- 
ing any  fire  door  or  in 
any  way  altering  the  con- 
ditions of  operation.  The 
plates  composing  the 
stepped  grate  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  be  outside 
the  angle  of  repose  of 
the  fuel,  which  insures 
that  none  of  the  fuel  will 
fall  from  the  grate.  Be- 
low the  bottom  plate  the 
fuel  rests  on  its  own  bed 
of  ashes.  Clinker,  which 
has  been  poked  down 
through  the  holes  F  F  in 
the  top  plate,  can  be  re- 
moved at  the  step  grates, 
A  small  stream  of  water 
delivered  onto  the  top 
grate  plate  overflows  on- 
to the  lower  grate  plates 
and  keeps  them  cool  at 
the  same  time  that  it 
supplies  steam  for  gas 
making.  The  rotating 
charging  valve  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8;  it  insures  that 
no  air  gets  into  the  gen- 
erator as  a  result  of  feed- 
ing fresh  coal.  In  the 
vaporizer  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
the  water  passes  in  suc- 
cession down  the  inner 
and  up  the  ribbed  outer 
tubes  from  right  to  left         ^''' ^    *^'ti°  wS^upi^'^ri^a"'"' 
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and  goes  out,  finally,  as  superheated  steam.  The  water  supply  is 
regulated  by  the  automatic  device  shown,  which  is  operated  by  the 
suction  at  the  generator;  no  water  can  flow  when  the  engine  is  not 
working  and  the  amount  of  water  going  to  the  vaporizer  increases 
with  the  suction. 

Pintsch  Suction  Type.  The  producers  shown  in  Figs.  10  and  11 
are  of  a  different  type  of  construction.  Referring  to  Fig.  10,  for 
larger-sized  installations,  A  is  the  hand-blower.    B  is  the  ash 
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chamber  with  water  seal  C.  D  is  the  body  of  the  producer  with 
charging  hopper  E.  /  is  a  tubular  vaporizer  above  which  is  the 
vent  pipe  G.  H  isa  settling  chamber.  The  air  for  the  producer  is 
drawn  through  F,  in  that  way  absorbing  the  steam  formed  in  the 
vaporizer,  and  is  then  taken  to  the  ash  chamber  by  means  of  a  pipe 
not  shown  in  the  illustration.  /  is  an  ordinary  tower  scrubber  filled 
with  coke  and  supplied  at  the  top  with  a  spray  of  water.  J  is  a 
purifier;  the  two  shelves  are  filled  with  shavings,  sawdust,  or  some 
amilar  material;  as  the  gas  passes  through  this,  some  of  the  impuri- 
ties are  filtered  out.  K  is  an  automatic  regulator;  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  tank  of  water  containing  the  bell  L,  which  is  supported  by 
the  spring  M,    The  object  of  the  device  is  to  make  the  actual  time 
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of  drawing  gas  away  from  the  producer  of  longer  duration  than  the 
time  occupied  by  the  gas-engine  piston  in  charging  the  engine  cylin- 
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der  with  gas.  The  operation  is  as  follows:  When  the  gas-engine 
piston  draws  gas  to  fill  the  cylinder,  about  half  will  be  drawn  from 
the  chamber  K;  as  a  result,  the  exterior  atmospheric  pressure  will 
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cause  X  to  move  down  and  compress  the  spring  M.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  engine  stops  drawing  gas,  the  spring  M  will  draw  L  back  to 
its  original  position,  and  the  gas  required  to  fill  K  will  be  drawn 
from  the  producer.  In  this  way  the  process  of  gasification  is  carried 
on  after  the  engine  piston  has  filled  the  engine  cylinder. 

The  producer  shown  in  Fig.  II,  for  smaller  powers,  is  similar  to 
the  above  with  the  exception  that  the  vaporizer  is  an  internal-ring 
vaporizer  instead  of  an  external  apparatus. 


Fig.  13.    CBpitnine  Vnderfeed  GBs-Producer 

Otto  Stictum  Type.  The  cross-sectional  view,  Fig.  12, .of  a  small 
suction  producer  with  a  fixed  grate  is  self-explanatory. 

Lai^  Producers  with  Suction  Furnished  by  Power-Driven 
Exhauster.  If  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  a  gas-producer,  heavy 
eondensible  vapors  are  distilled  off.  These,  unless  they  are  decom- 
posed and  converted  thereby  into  permanent  gases,  will  condense  in 
the  form  of  tar  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  a  cool  place.  The  hydro- 
carbons have  great  heating  value;  and  if  they  are  not  utilized  in  the 
producer,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  is  lowered.    They  are,  however, 
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a  source  of  considerable  trouble  and  annoyance.  The  tar  must  be 
separated  from  the  scrubber  water  before  this  water  can  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  a  sewer;  and  if  the  condensation  and  separation  of 
the  tar  are  not  complete,  it  will  cause  trouble  in  the  engine  by  deposit- 
ing on  the  valves. 

Many  gas-producers  are  designed  for  dealing  with  bituminous 
coal  in  such  way  as  to  decompose  and  partly  burn  the  hydrocarbon 
vapors  and  convert  them  into  permanent  gases.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished either  by  an  underfeed  or  by  a  down-draft  producer. 

CapUaine  Underfeed.  The  Capitaine  underfeed  suction  gas- 
producer  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  coal  is  introduced  at  A  and  is 
then  fed  over  to  the  center  of  the  producer  by  spiral  conveyor  B, 
which  delivers  the  coal  to  the  vertical  spiral  conveyor  C;  this,  in 
turn,  screws  the  coal  up  into  the  center  of  the  fuel  bed.  The  ashes 
are  worked  out  through  grates  P,  while  the  gas  is  withdrawn  at  E. 
The  primary  object  of  this  design  of  gas-'producer  is  to  introduce  the 
fuel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  slow  agitation  of  the  fuel  bed 
and  also  compel  the  volatile  products  of  the  green  fuel  to  pass  up 
and  through  the  mass  of  superimposed  incandescent  fuel;  in  this 
way  the  volatile  matter  will  be  converted  into  fixed  gases.  By 
comparison  with  Fig.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distillation  zone  is 
imder  the  fuel  bed  in  Fig.  13. 

Loomis-Pettibone  Bituminous  Type.  In  the  producer  or  gener- 
ator shown  in  Fig.  14  the  draft  travels  in  the  reverse  direction  from 
that  in  any  of  the  producers  so  far  shown,  i.e.,  a  down-draft  producer. 
The  fuel  bed  in  the  producer  A  is  supported  on  a  series  of  interlock- 
ing fire-brick  arches,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  a  grate.  Above  and 
below  this  grate  are  located  cleaning  and  ash-pit  doors,  which  are 
made  of  cast  iron  lined  with  fire  brick.  At  the  top  of  the  producer, 
at  the  center  of  the  cross  section,  is  located  a  cast-steel  water-cooled 
air-inlet  nozzle  provided  with  a  cast-iron  connection  to  the  top  of 
the  economizer  B,  and  provided,  also,  with  a  swinging  door  to 
enable  inspection  of  the  fire.  The  annular  space  between  the  air- 
inlet  nozzle  and  the  fire-brick  lining  forms  a  fuel  reservoir,  which, 
since  the  draft  is  down,  is  simply  provided  with  single  doors  for  the 
introduction  of  fresh  fuel.  Any  leak  of  air  into  the  producer  while 
the  charging  doors  are  open  will  simply  take  the  place  of  air  which 
otherwise  would  come  from  the  nozzle,  and  the  quality  of  the  gas 
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will  be  affected  only  from  the  fact  that  no  steam  is  admitted  in  the 
air  that  leaks  through  the  open  doors.  The  gases  distill  gradually 
out  of  the  coal  as  it  descends  and  is  slowly  heated.  These  gases 
pass  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  fire,  and  are  thereby  heated  to 
such  temperature  as  partly  to  bum,  and  partly  to  decompose,  the 
tar  vapors,  A  fire-brick-lined  connection  at  the  base  of  the  producer 
leads  to  the  economizer,  or  combined  vaporizer  and  air  pre-heater. 
The  economizer,  shown  at  B,  is  of  the  vertical  return-tubular  type, 
in  which  the  hot  gases  pass  from  the  base  upward  through  a  large 
central  wrought-iron  tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
flanged  diaphragm.  Near  the  outer  edge  of  this  diaphragm  is  fitted 
a  nest  of  return  flues  of  relatively  smaller  diameter,  to  conduct 
the  hot  gases  downward  to  the  outlet  casting  at  the  base  leading  to 
the  wet  scrubber.  The  central  wrought-iron  tube  in  the  economizer 
is  fitted  near  its  upper  end  with  a  small  basin  from  which  the  water, 
fed  in  automatically  proportioned  quantities  by  the  vacuum  bell 
mechanism  or  water  regulator  shown  at  G,  flows  down  over  the 
central  tube,  the  function  of  which  is  that  of  a  flash  boiler.  The 
cool  air,  entering  the  base  of  the  economizer  shell  and  passing  up 
around  the  tubes,  carries  along  with  it  this  evaporated  water  and 
enters  the  top  of  the  producer  in  a  highly  heated  condition.  The 
suction  in  the  scrubber  and  vaporizer  is  produced  by  the  cycloidal 
impeller-type  exhauster  D,  which  forces  the  gas  from  there  into  the 
gas  holder  F,  from  whence  it  flows  to  the  engine  as  it  is  needed. 

Weatinghou^e  Double-Zone  Suction  Type.  Another  method  of 
converting  the  hydrocarbons  is  to  gasify  bituminous  coal  in  a  double- 
zone  producer,  an  example  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  This  pro- 
ducer is  in  reality  composed  of  two  producers— a  down-draft  pro- 
ducer mounted  on  top  of  an  up-draft  pn)ducer,  with  the  gas  taken 
off  at  the  junction  of  the  two.  Coal  is  charged  at  the  top  through  a 
suitable  opening  in  the  water-cooled  cover  plate.  Through  this 
same  plate  air  is  admitted  and  drawn  through  the  fuel  by  the  suction 
at  the  gas  oiftake.  The  amount  of  air  supplied  is  insufficient  to 
support  complete  combustion,  but  enough  to  cause  coking,  and  the 
heat  of  this  process  distills  the  hydrocarbons  from  the  green  coal. 
As  these  pass  through  the  coking  zone,  they  are  broken  down  into 
the  more  stable  methane,  or  marsh  gas,  and  carbon.  Before  the 
fuel  reaches  the  level  of  the  offtake,  the  available  oxygen  has  been 
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coi^umed  so  that  complete  combustion  is  impossible.  In  the 
middle  of  the  producer,  there  is,  therefore,  a  body  of  unbumed  coke. 
As  this  passes  farther  downward,  it  reaches  a  zone  to  which  air  is 
supplied  from  below  through  a  tuyere  and  the  coke  is  then  gasified 
as  in  any  up-draft  producer.  As  the  air  passes  upward  through  the 
lower  part  of  this  zone,  complete  combustion  takes  place,  resulting 
in  carbon  dioxide  COi,  but  as  this  gas  rises,  it  unites  with  the  carbon 
of  the  hot  coke  and  forms  carbon  monoxide,  CO.  As  the  carbon 
monoxide  is  formed,  it  passes  to  the  offtake  where  it  mingles  with 
the  gases  descending  from  the  upper  fire  zone.  The  ash  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  the  coke  passes  through  the  open  bottom  of 
the  producer  shell  into  the  water-sealed  ash  pit. 

Large  suction  producers  in  which  the  suction  is  furnished  by 
an  exhauster  are  also  built  for  the  gasification  of  anthracite. 

Loomis-Pettihone  Intermittent  Type.  The  producer  shown  in 
Fig.  16  is  designed  to  handle  bituminous  coal  and  is  of  the  inter- 
mittent type.  In  normal  operation  the  draft  is  downward  and 
producer  gas  is  made.  Because  of  the  character  of  the  fuel  and  the 
incandescent  zone  necessary  to  fix  the  hydrocarbons,  clinker  is  very 
readily  formed  during  this  period  until  it  becomes  so  bad  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  draft.  The  air  is  then  shut  off  from  the  producers  and 
they  are  blown  with  a  steam  jet,  no  air  being  admitted.  This  pro- 
duces pure  water  gas  and  is  continued  until  the  fire  is  chilled  off  and 
the  clinker  broken  up  into  small  particles  and  thus  the  resistance  to 
the  draft  is  reduced.  With  a  fresh  fire  the  producer-gas  runs  can 
be  of  long  duration  and  the  water-^as  runs  of  very  short  duration, 
but  the  longer  the  producer  is  run  without  cleaning  out  entirely, 
the  shorter  are  the  producer-gas  runs  and  the  longer  the  water-gas 
runs.  The  condition  of  the  fire  may  get  so  bad  as  to  allow  producer- 
gaa  runs  of  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  requiring  water-gas  runs 
of  as  much  as  a  minute  or  two,  whereas,  with  a  clean  fire,  the  pro- 
ducer-gas runs  can  be  made  as  long  as  several  hours  and  the  water- 
gas  runs  seldom  exceed  thirty  seconds.  In  normal  operation  (pro- 
ducerTgas  run)  the  exhauster  creates  a  downward  draft  in  both 
generator  i,  shown  in  elevation,  and  in  2,  shown  in  section,  *'ith 
the  top  doora  H  and  I,  and  valves  A,  B,  G,  and  D  open.  When 
the  producers  are  being  blown  up  to  start,  valve  D,  leading  to 
the  holder,  is  closed  and  valve  C,  to  the  purge  pipe,  is  opened.    As 
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soon  as  the  fires  are  thoroughly  kindled,  and  during  all  producer-gas 
runs,  steam  is  admitted  to  the  tops  of  the  generators  by  means  of 
the  pipes  F  and  E,  and  is  mixed  with  the  air  drawn  through  the 
open  top  doors.  The  resulting  producer  gas  is  drawn  down  through 
the  grates  and  ash  pits  of  generators  /  and  B,  and  passes  up  through 
the  vertical  boiler,  which  acts  as  an  economizer  by  abstracting  some 
of  the  sensible  heat  in  the  gas  and  generating  steam  with  it  to  be 
returned  to  the  producer.  The  steam  is  mixed  with  air  during  the 
producer-gas  run,  and  is  used  for  blasting  the  fires  during  the  water-gas 
run.  After  leaving  the  boiler  the  gas  is  drawn  under  suction 
through  the  wet  scrubber,  or  tower  washer,  passes  through  the  exhaust- 
er, is  forced  through  the  dry  scrubber  under  pressure,  and  from 
there  to  the  gas  holder,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  as  needed.  When 
a  water'^as  run  is  to  be  made,  the  top  doors  H  and  /  and  valve  B 
are  closed,  and  steam  is  blown  up  through  the  fire  in  generator  ^ 
by  admitting  it  to  the  ash  pit  by  means  of  the  pipe  J.  The  resulting 
water  gas  and  steam  is  blown  to  the  top  of  generator  ^,  from  there 
across  to  the  top  of  1  by  the  brick-lined  connecting  gas  pipe,  down 
through  the  fire  in  generator  1,  and  out  through  valve  A  into  the 
vertical  boiler  as  in  normal  operation.  In  alternate  water-gas  runs 
the  valve  A  is  closed,  valve  B  remains  open,  and  steam  is  intro- 
duced into  the  ash  pit  of  generator  1  by  means  of  pipe  K.  The  gas 
holder  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  mix  the  producer  and  water  gas,  so 
that  the  resulting  mixed  gas  is  never  of  a  higher  heat  value  than 
can  be  handled  by  the  engine,  and  to  insure  that  a  charge  of  pure 
water  gas  cannot  be  drawn  by  the  engine. 

The  principal  difficulty  with  this  type  of  producer  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  capable  of  continuous  operation,  as  it  must  be  shut 
down  and  the  ash  and  fuel  bed  entirely  drawn  at  intervals  of  .about 
six  days.  Because  of  the  high  heat  in  the  fuel  bed  and  the  high  ash 
content  of  the  fuel  ordmarily  used,  this  is  a  very  arduous  task. 
This  type  of  producer  is  used  for  both  power  and  fuel-gas  purposes, 
firing  furnaces  or  kilns. 

PRESSURE  TVPE 

Syracuse  Bituminous  Pressure  Type.  The  producer  shown  in 
Fig.  17  is  designed  to  handle  bituminous  coal  for  fuel-gas  purposes. 
The  charging  hopper  is  so  arranged  that  the  gas  given  off  the 
fresh  fuel  when  fired,  and  which  contains  most  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
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does  not  pass  directly  to  the  burners  but  is  re-circulated  and  enters 
the  fire  with  the  main  supply  of  air  and  steam.  As  the  gas  strikes 
the  incandescent  fuel,  the  hydrocarbons  are  changed  to  a  permanent 
gas  which  will  not  condense  in  and  clog  the  flues.     The  amount  of 


gas  ^  re-circulated  is  regulated  hy  means  of  the  valve  shown  at 
the  top  of  the  producer. 

An  additional  advantage  is  that  the  top  of  the  fuel  bed  remains 
e\-en  and  the  heating  value  of  the  gas  does  not  vary  when  coal  is 
fired,  as  occurs  when  the  ordinary  producer  is  used.  A  rotary  grate 
is  also  sometimes  used  in  this  producer. 
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Morgan  Continuous  Type.     A  producer  which  is  largely  used 
for  furnishing  gag  to  continuous-heating  furnaces  for  supplying  hot 


If 

I 
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'I 
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billets  to  rolling  mills,  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  This  producer  is  also 
used  for  power  purposes.  The  automatic  feed  consists  essentially 
of  a  coal  tank  and  a  revolving  eccentric  chute  which  spreads  the 
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coal  out  over  the  surface  of  the  fuel  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  steam  blower  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  as  shown. 


Crossley  Pressure  Type.    The  English  pressure  bituminous  gas 
plant  shown  in   Fig.  19   includes    among  its  special  features,   a 
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revolving  table  or  blast  hood,  a  dust  catcher,  a  cascade  or  baffle 
washer,  a  rotary  tar  extractor,  a  coke  scrubber,  and  a  wood-wool  filter. 

Hughes  Pressure 
Type.  The  producer 
shown  in  Fig.  20  has  a 
revolving  briek-Uned 
shell  with  water  seals  at 
the  top  and  bottom  in- 
closing the  coal  to  be 
gasified,  an  ash  support 
attached  to  and  revolv- 
ing with  it,  carrying  a 
blower  supplying  steam 
and  air,  and  a  water- 
cooled  top  plate  with  a 
depending  vibrating 
water-cooled  poker. 

In  operation,  the  in- 
candescent zone  of  fuel 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  ashes 
extending  from  the  ash 
pan  to  a  point  ranging 
from  6  inches  to  10  in- 
ches above  the  blower 
hood.  The  incandescent 
zone  is  10  to  30  inches 
deep,  according  to  the 
demand  for  gas  and  the 
consequent  conditiofi  of 
the  fire.  Over  this  the 
green  coal  is  spread  to  a 
depth  of  4  to  8  inches. 

The  water-cooled 
poker,  supported  by  the 
stationary  top  of  the 
producer  and  extending 

through    the     green-coal  Fig.  22.     Section  ol  Water-Cooled  Poker 

zone  and  partly  into  the  ^•'"^  "'  '*'°"^|^S:'^""'°'*  ^""'"'"' 
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incandescent  zone,  moves  in  an  arc  between  the  center  of  the 
producer  and  a  point  within  a  few  inches  of  the  shell  lining.  As 
the  poker  swings  backward  and  forward,  the  producer  shell  slowly 
revolves  so  that  the  path  in  the  fuel  taken  by  the  poker  forms 
a  series  of  ellipses,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.     By  this  means  the  bed 


of  the  fuel  is  maintained  at  a  constant  level  and  the  formation  of 
holes  is  prevented,  A  sectional  view  of  the  water-cooled  poker  is 
given  in  Fig.  22. 

Hilger  Pressure  Type.  The  producer  shown  in  Figs.  23  to  27 
is  one  which  has  been  very  successful  in  Europe  for  steel-mill  pur- 
poses and  is  just  being  introduced  into  this  country.  The  grate 
proper  consists  of  two  parts;  the  lower  part  forms  the  ash  pan  and 
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supports  the  upper  part,  a  star-shaped  distributing  hood,  shown  in 
Figs,  23  and  24,  through  which  the  air  and  steam  are  introduced  to 
the  fuel  bed.  The  ash  pan  with  the  distributing  hood  is  first  rotated 
in  one  direction  for  a  desired  distance  and  then  back  again  for  a 
somewhat  smaller  distance;  this  reversal  produces  an  oscillating 
motion,  and  causes  the  fuel  bed  to  be  constantly  agitated  without 
discharging  more  than  the  desired  amount  of  ashes.    The  constant 


ablation  prevents  the  formation  of  large  clinker  and  black  spots, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  fire  open  for  the  proper  introduction 
and  distribution  of  the  air  and  steam.  The  mechanism  for  actuating 
the  rotating  grate  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The  grate  is  oscillated  by  a 
worm  gear,  driven  by  an  eccentric  rod  through  a  counterweighted 
dog  which  flaps  over  by  the  motion  of  the  lever.  The  ashes  are 
automatically  discharged  by  a  scraper  as  shown  in  Fig,  26,  The 
fuel-charging  hopper  and  method  of  distribution  are  shown  in  Pig. 
27.    When  the  valve  is  open  only  a  little  way,  the  fuel  is  thrown 
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toward  the  center  of  the  producer.  By  opening  the  valve  wide,  the 
fuel  clears  the  side  angles  and  is  thrown  to  the  sides  of  the  producer. 
Chapman  Rotary  Type.  The  producer  shown  in  Figs.  28 
and  29  has  the  grate  fixed  (a  water-sealed  ash  pit  supporting  the 
fuel  bed),  and  the  producer  shell  is  in  two  parts  rotating  at  different 


Fig.  25.  Viow  of  Installation  of  Twenty  Hilger  Gss-Pnxluc^rs  at  Kolpino.  Ru«a 
Cnurlesu  of  The  Gas  Machinery  CompaTiy,  Climland,  Ohio 

speeds,  the  upper  part  moving  faster  than  the  lower.  The  top  of 
the  producer  is  stationary  and  supported  on  three  columns;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  water  tray  to  keep  the  top  of  fhe  producer  cool,  and 
supports  the  charging  hopper,  fuel  chamber,  and  gas  outlet.  The 
revolving  sections  are  supported  by  rollers,  mounted  in  pairs  on 
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equalizing  yokes,  the  side  thrust  being  taken  by  separate  rollers,  also 
mounted  in  pairs  on  equalizing  yokes.  The  upper  revolving  section 
is  brick-lined  and  is  sealed  at  the  top  by  a  water  tray  formed  in  the 
shell  into  which  projects  a  ring  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  lop 
casting.    The  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  revolving  sections 


CuaTtani  of  Thi  Gat  Macliinerv  Campanu,  Clevdand,  Ohio 

is  sealed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  lower  revolving  section  is  water- 
jacketed  and  is  sealed  at  the  bottom  by  the  water-sealed  ash  pit. 
The  upper  and  lower  sections  are  revolved  continuously  in  the  same 
direction,  but  at  different  speeds,  by  means  of  gears.  This  causes 
the  upper  portion  of  the  fire  bed  to  revolve  over  the  lower,  thus  pro- 
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ducing  a  shearing  action  which  prevents  the  formation  of  holes  in 
the  fire.  The  charging  hopper  discharges  into  a  stationary  fuel 
chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  is  water-cooled,  and  as  the  producer 


CmTUty  oj  The  Qat  Mackiru 


Chapnua  BotHry  Cu-PivduEei 
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shell  revolves,  the  rounded  tip  of  this  fuel  chamber  spreads  and 
packs  down  the  top  of  the  fuel  bed.  Any  inequalities  or  holes  in 
the  top  of  the  fuel  bed  are  filled  by  gravity  by  the  coal  contained  in 
the  fuel  chamber. 

The  inside  wall  of  the  lower  revolving  section  and  the  outer 
-  edge  of  the  blast  hood  are  corrugated  and,  since  the  blast  hood  is 


stationary,  serve  to  crush  the  large  clinkers  and  ash.  The  ashes, 
after  being  crushed,  are  forced  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ash  pan  by 
three  blades,  or  plows,  attached  to  the  lower  revolving  section.  As 
fast  as  the  ashes  come  to  the  surface  of  the  pan,  they  are  picked  up 
by  the  ash  scoops  which  are  also  attached  to  the  lower  revolving 
section,  and  carried  to  the  point  from  which  they  are  automatically 
swept  into  an  ash  pit  or  car,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  in  Fig.  29. 
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The  blast  is  produced  by  a  iive-stage  steam-jet  blower  which, 
together  with  the  method  of  regulation,  is  shown  in  Fig.  30.  This 
producer  is  made  only  in  one  size  (10  feet  inside  diameter)  and 
requires  from  Ij  to  2}  horsepower  to  operate,  although  5  horsepower 
is  sometimes  required  to  start. 

Blue  Water-Oas  Generator.  The  producer  shown  in  Fig.  31 
is  an  intennittent  blue  water-gas  generator.  The  gas  plant  con- 
sists of  a  generator,  lined  with  fire  brick,  and 
having  gas  connections  at  top  and  bottom,  lead- 
ing into  a  vertical  main.  This  main  terminates 
at  the  top  in  a  stack,  and  at  the  bottom  is  con- 
nected to  the  scrubber.  Between  the  generator 
and  this  vertical  main  are  located  the  special 
gas  control  valves,  which  are  arranged  to  operate 
from  the  charging  platform.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  generator  is  located  a  blower  connection, 
fitted  with  a  quick-opening  valve,  arranged  to 
operate  from  the  charging  platform.  The  blower 
operates  on  high  pressure  arid  furnishes  an  excess 
volume  of  air,  thus  shortening  the  time  of  blast 
and  decreasing  the  losses.  Steam  connections 
are  made  below  the  ash  pit,  and  above  the  fire 
line,  by  means  of  diverging  expansion  nozzles, 
fitted  with  steam  separators  and  traps,  thus 
allowing  of  thorough  drying  of  the  steam  before 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  hot  fuel  bed,  re- 
sulting in  a  gain  in  efficiency. 

Fire  is  kindled  in  the  generator  in  the  usual 

manner,  with  wood  or  other  combustible  material, 

and  a  layer  of  fuel  is  then  charged  in,  and  ignited. 

^*  ^Biowe^'""'^^'     The  blower  valve  is  then  opened,  the  upper  gas 

^a^^alift^c^^ny  valve  and  stack  valve  being  open,  and,  with  the 

p  xiadftpiia,Pa.       charging  door  closed,  the  ignited  material   in  the 

generator  is  blasted  to  an  incandescent  condition.    The  blower  is 

now  shut  off,  and  the  stack  valve  closed.    The  steam  is  admitted, 

passes  up  through  the  bed  of  hot  fuel,  and  out  at  the  top  as  water 

gas,  going  over  through  the  top  connection  into  the  vertical  main, 

and  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  wet  scrubber. 


82e 
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In  a  short  time,  the  fire  becomes  so  cool  that  no  more  gas  is 
produced,  whereupon  the  stack  damper  is  opened,  and  the  air  blast 
is  again  turned  into  tha  ash  pit  and  the  fire  brought  to  incandescence. 
Then  the  blast  valve,  top  connection,  and  stack  valve  are  closed 
and  steam  is  admitted  above  the  fuel  bed,  through  the  upper  con- 
nection, and  comes  out  at  the  bottom  as  water  gas,  passes  into  the 


Fig.  31.   CrDBB-SecCuin  of  Blue  Watfir-Gns  Generator 
Coartety  0/  Pojaer  and  Minimi  Machinem  Compaiiv.  Milwauhti,  Witconein 

vertical  main,  and  so  through  the  scrubbers  to  the  holder.  The 
object  of  this  reversal  of  steam  flow  is  to  hold  the  fire  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  of  fuel. 

From  time  to  time,  between  intervals  of  gas-making,  fuel  is 
charged  through  the  charging  door  at  the  top  of  generator. 

BALANCED-DRAFT  TYPE 
Both  Suction  and  Pressure  Used.    Any  pressure  producer  can 
be  operated  as  a  balanced-draft  producer  by  installing  an  exhauster. 
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or  exhaust  fan,  between  the  scrubber  and  gas  holder — or  en^e,  il 
no  holder  is  used.  Some  types  of  the  lai^  suction  producers  could 
also  be  adapted  to  this  principle  by  the  installation  of  a  pressure 
blower  at  the  air  inlet  to  the  producer.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
pressure  type  of  producer  fitted  with  a  blast  hood  for  the  distribution 
of  the  air  and  steam  blast  is  the  only  one  to  which  this  principle 
has  been  applied. 

SPECIAL  TYPES 

By-Prodiict  Oas-Producers.  General  Characteristics  of  Methods. 
All  by-product  processes  differ  in  detail  only.  They  all  are  based  on 
the  same  fundamental  points;  namely,  a  cooling  of  the  gas  after  it 
leaves  the  producer,  washing,  and  treatment  with  some  reagent  to 
precipitate  the  by-product. 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  about  the  only  by-product  that  has 
enough  commercial  value  to  justify  the  additional  expense  required 
to  save  it,  and  its  principal  use  is  that  of  a  fertilizer  for  certain  soils. 
The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed  from  the  ammonia  in  the  gas. 
Nearly  all  coal  contains  some  nitrogen,  usually  about  1.5  per  cent. 
From  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  coal  will  go 
into  the  gas  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  By  the  use  cf  an  excessive 
amount  of  steam  the  yield  of  ammonia  may  be  increased  very  much. 

The  gas-producer  is  usually  of  the  pressure  type  and  generally 
very  little  different  from  other  producers.  The  by-product  features 
are  introduced  after  the  gas  leaves  the  producer  proper.  The 
scrubbing  system  must  always  be  large  and  complicated;  the  by- 
product system  is  not  adapted  for  small  plants,  and  the  additional 
first  cost  of  the  apparatus  necessitates  a  large  outlay  of  money.  The 
operating  expenses  will  also  be  higher  on  account  of  the  salary  of  a 
skilled  chemist  required  to  handle  the  plant,  reagents  for  the  process 
and  laboratory,  and  the  necessity  of  advertising  the  by-product.  To 
make  the  plant  a  profitable  investment,  the  revenue  from  the  by- 
product must  be  a  considerable  amount. 

Mond  System.  The  Mond  by-product  system  is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  used  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  it  will  now  be 
described  and  illustrated.  A  diagrammatic  section  is  shown  in  Fig. 
32;  and  Fig.  33  shows  the  producer,  regenerator,  and  gas  washer. 
Referring  to  Fig.  32,  A  is  the  producer  with  water-sealed  ash  pan  B. 
C  is  the  air  regenerator;  the  hot  gas  from  the  producer  is  passed 
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through  this  and  serves  to  pre-heat  the  incoming  air,  which  passes 
through  the  outer  compartment  of  the  regenerator.  D  isa,  mechan- 
ical gas  washer.  A  few  inches  of  water  are  in  the  bottom,  and  as  the 
gas  passes  through,  the  rotating  paddles,  or  dashers,  E  throw  the 
water  upward  and  secure  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  gas  and  water. 
In  this  way  a  large  number  of  the  impurities  are  washed  out.     From 


F1|.  33.    Producor,  nci!r^n«Htor.  and  Ghb  Washer  of  Mond  By-Pioduct  PlanC 

D  the  gas  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  acid  tower  F.  This  tower  is 
filled  with  checkerwork,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced  at 
top  by  the  pipe  G.  As  the  gas  goes  upward,  it  is  brought  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  acid  and  this  acts  on  the  small  percentage  of 
ammonia  in  the  gas,  forming  ammonium  sulphate.  This  sulphate 
of  ammonia  solution  collects  at  the  bottom  of  F  and  then  drains  to 
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the  tank  /  by  means  of  pipe  H.  J  is  a  circulating  pump  which  takes 
the  liquor  from  /  and  delivers  it  to  the  top  of  F  by  pipe  G.  The 
liquor  is  circulated  in  this  way  until  it  reaches  a  certain  degree  of 
saturation;  then  some  of  it  is  by-passedout  of  the  system  by  pipe 
K,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  fresh  acid  added  to  the  tank  I. 
The  concentrated  ammonium  sulphate  solution  is  then  evaporated 
and  the  sulphate  reduced  to  a  solid  crystalline  state.  From  the  top 
of  tower  F  the  gas  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cooling  tower  M  by  pipe 
£,  and  then  goes  up  and  out  through  pipe  N.  0  is  a  pipe  delivering 
cold  water  to  the  top  of  M.  As  this  water  trickles  down  through  M 
it  becomes  heated  by  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  ascending  gas. 
The  hot  water  from  the  bottom  of  M  is  withdrawn  by  pipe  P  and 
double  circulating  pump  Q,  and  then  delivered  to  the  top  of  the 
air-heating  tower  iS.  U  is  an  air  blower  that  furnishes  the  air  to 
the  producer  A.  V  is  a  pipe  connecting  U  with  the  bottom  of  S. 
As  the  cold  air  goes  up  through  S,  it  becomes  heated  and  saturated 
by  the  hot  water  from  R.  From  the  top  of  S  tlie  air  goes  to  the 
regenerator  C  by  means  of  pipe  W.  The  cold  water  collecting  at 
the  bottom  of  S  is  withdrawn  by  pipe  T  and  the  double-circulating 
pump  Q,  and  delivered  to  the  top  of  M.  From  the  description  just 
given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  water  acts  as  a  heat  carrier  between  the 
gas-cooling  tower  M  and  the  air-heating  tower  S. 

PRODUCER  DETAILS 

The  various  methods  of  charging  the  fuel,  sealing  the  charging 
hopper,  top  and  bottom,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  while  filling 
the  hopper  and  charging  the  fuel,  distribution  of  the  blast  by  means 
of  blast  hoods,  and  location  of  gas  outlets,  types  of  grates,  sealing  of 
poke-  and  peek-holes,  etc.,  have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  illus- 
trations. 

Fire-Brick  Lining.  The  design  and  usual  method  of  installa- 
tion of  the  fire-brick  lining  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.  A  space  of  about 
an  inch  is  left  between  the  inside  of  the  shell  and  the  outside  of  the 
fire  brick  and  is  filled  with  some  elastic,  fire-resisting  material  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  fire-brick  lining  and 
the  producer  shell  and  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  air  from  the  ash 
pit  to  the  top  of  the  fuel  bed  through  the  space  in  back  of  the  bricks. 
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Regulation  of  Steam  Supply.  Any  gas-producer  to  be  operated 
efficiently  must  be  supplied  with  the  proper  amount  of  steam,  and 
furthermore  no  more  steam  must  be  delivered  to  the  producer 
than  it  is  able  to  decompose.  If  an  excessive  amount  of  steam  is 
used,  it  will  pass  through  the  fire  without  being  decomposed,  will 
chill  the  fire,  and  add  water  vapor  to  the  gas.  In  some  eases  the 
chilling  effect  may  be  enough  to  stop  the  process  of  gasification. 
If  not  enough  steam  is  used,  the  fire  will  become  hotter  and  the 


producer  efficiency  will   be   reduced. 


In  a  power  gas-producer 
the  quantity  of  gas  made 
should  vary  with  the  load 
on  the  engine.  As  the 
latter  may  vary  in  some 
cases  from  engine  friction 
up  to  full  load,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  rate  of  gasi- 
fication must  also  vary 
through  a  large  range.  As 
a  result  of  the  conditions 
just  mentioned,  extreme 
care  will  be  necessary 
in  proportioning  the 
amount  of  steam  delivered 
to  the  producer  to  the 
amount  of  gas  made  there- 
in. Several  devices  in- 
tended to  accomplish  this 
regulation  are  illustrated 
and  described  below.  There  are  two  types  of  such  apparatus. 
In  the  first  type,  the  amount  of  steam  delivered  to  the  producer  b 
regulated  by  the  varying  pressure  or  suction  on  the  producer.  In 
the  second  type,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the'best  restilts 
in  the  producer  are  obtained  when  the  amount  of  steam  delivered 
to  the  producer  is  that  which  the  air  blast  will  take  up  when  heated 
to  the  neighborhood  of  150  degrees  F.  Consequently,  the  air  Mast 
is  kept  heated  to  that  temperature  by  means  of  a  thermostat. 

Smith  Svction  Regulator.    The  regulator  shown  in  Fig,  35  is  of 
the  first  type  and  is  appHed  to  suction  producers  of  both  types, 


Typiool  Seotion  Showinc  Eire-Brick 
LIhIde  far  Oas-Pradu«r 
oarttty  nfOtUi  Gat  Engine  Warke, 
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although  lately  suction  producers  of  large  size  of  this  make,  in  which 
the  suction  is  furnished  by  an  exhauster,  have  been  fitted  with  ther- 
mostatic regulation  in  place  of  this  type  of  regulator.  This  figure 
also  shows  the  heater  for  vaporizing  the  water  and  superheating  the 
resulting  steam  and  pre-heating  the  air  by  utilizing  the  waste  heat  in 
gas-engine  exhaust  gases,  A  is  the  inlet  for  the  exhaust  gases  while 
B  is  the  interior  of  the  heater.  C  is  a  thin,  flat  disk,  around  which 
the  exhaust  gases  circulate  and  through  which  the  air  and  steam 


Fig.  35.    Section  nt  Smith  Suclian  Regulator 

pass.  D  is  &  shaft  upon  which  the  weighing  vessel  E  is  pivotally 
supported,  f  is  a  rod  connecting  E  with  the  vane  G.  The  air  inlet 
is  curved  with  its  center  at  D.  J  is  a  screw  for  adjusting  the  amount 
of  water  going  through  the  orifice  I.  K  is  the  water  inlet  pipe,  and 
is  controlled  by  a  valve.  If  more  water  is  delivered  to  E  than 
can  pass  out  through  I,  the  excess  is  drained  to  M  by  an  opening 
not  shown  in  the  figure  and  then  passes  out  through  the  drain  A'^. 
0  is  a  counterweight  to  keep  E  poised  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
illustration.    The  operation  is  as  follows: 
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When  the  engine  draws  gas  from  the  producer,  outside  air  will 
rush  in  through  the  air  inlet  to  replace  the  gas  removed.    As  it  goes 
in  past  G  it  will  cause  this  vane  to  be  deflected  and  take  the  position 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines;  at  the  same  time,  E  will  be  moved  a 
corresponding  amount  and  water  will  pass  out  of  /  and  go  down  to 
the  vaporizer  below.    When  the  sucking  action  of  the  gas  engine 
ceases,  the  flow  of  air  in  H  will  cease  and  the  counterweight  will  swing 
E  and  G  back  to  their  normal  position;  just 
as  soon  as  /  comes  back  to  this  position  the 
flow  of  water  will  stop.    The  water  falling 
down  on  the  hot  disks  C  is  converted  into 
steam  and  swept  on  through  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  incoming  air.     In  this  passage 
the  air  becomes  pre-heated  and  the  steam 
superheated.     At  the  next  charging  stroke  of 
the  engine  the  same  cycle  will  be  repeated. 
The  amount  of  water  delivered  each  time 
may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  J. 

Syracuse  Begidator.  The  regulator  shown 
in  Fig.  36  supplies  water  to  the  vaporizer  in 
proportion  to  the  load  on  the  engine.  There 
are  no  moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order  or 
adjustment.  Pipe  B  supplies  water  and  pipe 
A  carries  off  the  excess  not  taken  by  the 
regulator.  Pipe  C  is  connected  to  the  en- 
^"'  ^wawr{i^''u'iBwr"'''™     s'***  gas-supply  pipe  and  pipe  D  leads  to 

Cmnayo/ Syrai^e Inda-trial      the  producer. 

A'™  Vari       '  When  the  engine  is  idle,  the  water  stands 

at  M  but  when  the  engine  is  drawing  gas  it  rises,  due  to  the  suc- 
tion, to  some  point  0.  The  water  runs  out  of  the  slot  shown  and 
through  pipe  D  to  the  producer.  The  amount  of  this  water  is  pro- 
portional to  the  load  oh  the  engine. 

The  regulator  shown  in  Fig.  9  is  of  the  same  general  type  as 
that  in  Fig.  36. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Pressure  Regvhtor.  Fig,  37  is  a  diagrammatic 
view  of  a  regulator  in  which  AF  isa.  glass  U-shaped  tube  having  a 
branch  at  B.  C  is  a  tank  containing  water  maintained  at  a  constant, 
predetermined  level.     i>  is  a  glass  tube  having^  its  lower  end  ground 
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off  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  and  the  opening  thus  formed  is  sub- 
merged just  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  U-tube.  The  leg  F  at  E  ol  the  U-tube  is  connected  with 
the  gas  main.  The  operation 
is  as  follows :  As  the  pressure 
of  gas  in  the  main  varies,  due 
to  varying  demand  for  gas, 
so  will  the  relative  levels  of 
the  mercury  change,  i.e.,  as 
the  demand  for  gas  increases, 
the  mercury  will  rise  in  the 
leg  F  of  the  U-tube  and  de- 
scend in  the  other  leg,  uncov- 
ering more  of  the  angular  end 
of  the  tube  D  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  area  of  the  open- 
ing and  allowing  more  water 
to  flow  from  the  tank  C  to  B 
where  it  falls  into  the  cup  G 
and  runs  to  the  vaporizer. 

The  apparatus  is  mounted 
in  a  cast-iron  box  with  a  glass 
front,  so  that  it  is  protected 
against  breakage  or  from  any  interference,  but  is  at  all  times  visible. 
Smith  Thermostatic  Regulator.  A  thermostatic  regulator  is 
shown  in  Fig.  38.     In  this  the  thermostat  A  is  placed  in  the 


Fig    37      Croffl-eectianBhoBiniPnnciplr'of 
Opereuan  of  AuUimatic  Waler  Regulstor  for 

Fttirbimlts-Morae  buction  Cua-Producer 

Covrtai/  of  Fatrbankt.  Morir,  and  Cimpanu, 

Chicago,  lUinoii 


to  the  producer  and  consists  of  two  copper  balls  connected  by  a 
drawn-copper  tube.  This  thermostat  swings  on  knife-edges  C 
formed  on  the  rod  B  which  supports  the  thermostat  through  the 
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bracket  D.  The  bracket  is  also  provided  with  an  arm  on  which  is 
mounted  a  sliding  counterweight  E.  The  balls  are  partially  filled 
with  glycerine.  The  remaining  space  in  one  of  the  balls,  on  top  of 
the  glycerine,  is  filled  with  ether.  The  thermostat  is  balanced  on 
the  knife-edges  at  atmospheric  pressure  by  means  of  the  counter- 
weight E.  As  the  temperature  of  the  air  passing  the  thermostat 
increases,  ether  is  vaporized,  displacing  the  glycerine  in  that  ball 
and  driving  it  into  the  other,  thus  upsetting  the  balance  of  the 
thermostat.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  water  is  obtained  by 
a  funnel  F  attached  to  the  knife-edge  rod  B,  receiving  water  through 
the  valveG.  Underneath  the  funnel  is  placed  a  box  H  which  is  divided 
into  two  compartments  by  a  knife-edged  partition  /.  The  box  is 
so  located  that  the  partition  is  directly  underneath  the  funnel  when 
the  thermostat  is  balanced.  From  one  of  the  compartments  a 
pipe  J  leads  to  the  vaporizer  and  from  the  other  a  pipe  K  leads  to  the 
water  seal  or  waste  pipe.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  water  is 
diverted  from  the  vaporizer  into  the  waste  pipe  as  the  air  is  heated, 
unUl,  when  the  air  is  too  hot,  all  the  water  is  sent  to  waste.  As  the 
amount  of  water  going  to  the  vaporizer  diminishes,  the  air  becomes 
less  heated  in  the  vaporizer.  By  means  of  the  hand  valve  6  and 
counterweight  E,  the  thermostat  can  be  set  to  maintain  a  constant 
temperature  of  inlet  air  to  the  producer  throughout  the  range  of 
load  of  the  plant,  and  by  means  of  the  valve  G  the  constant  tempera- 
ture may  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent. 

QAS-CLEANINQ 

Producer  gas,  in  addition  to  containing  condensible  constitu- 
ents as  shown  in  Table  I,  generally  carries  fine  dust  with  it. 
Gas-cleaning  is  used  synonymously  with  gas-scrubbing  and  gas- 
washing  and  means  either  the  removal  of  foreign  constituents  from 
the  gas,  or  the  removal  of  certain  elements  of  the  gas  composition 
that  are  undesirable  for  certain  uses  of  the  gas.  Water  is  nearly 
always  used  in  gas-cleaning  processes.  The  object  in  cleaning  any 
particular  gas  is  simply  to  prepare  it  for  some  special  kind  of 
work.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  constituents 
that  must  be  removed  or  the  degree  of  purity  required.  The  pri- 
mary requisite  is  that  the  gas  shall  be  adapted  to  its  spedfic  work. 
The  highest  degree  of  purity  is  required  for  engine  work;  at  the 
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same  time  the  additional  cost  of  cleaning  the  gas  up  to  that  point 
might  prohibit  its  use  for  heating  a  furaace  where  some  impurities 
would  not  have  a  detrimental  effect. 

Gases  may  be  cleaned  by  means  of  deflectors,  static  scrubbers, 
filters,  and  mechanical  scrubbers. 

Deflectors.  The  deflector  consists  of  an  obstruction  placed 
across  the  path  of  moving  gas,  and  causes  a  sudden  change  of  direc- 
tion of  flow.  This  has  a  tendency  to  precipitate  the  fine  dust  or 
water  globules  carried  in  suspension.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
steam  separator  used  in  steam  pipes  to  separate  the  water  from  the 
steam. 

Static  or  Tower  Scrubbers.  Static  or  tower  scrubbers  are  those 
in  which  the  cleaning  is  done  by  water  in  a  tower.  This  class  of 
gas-cleaning  apparatus  is  divided  into  the  following  types:  bubbling; 
impinging;  hurdle;  rain;  and  baffle. 

Bvbbling  Scrubbers.  Bubbling  scrubbers  are  those  in  which  the 
gas  is  forced  down  into  a  seal  of  water  and  then  bubbles  up  through 
the  water.  Imjnngmg  scrubbers  are  those  in  which  the  gas  strikes 
the  surface  of  a  water  seal  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  flow  of 
the  gas  at  high  velocity  and  is  taken  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
These  two  types  of  scrubbers  are  little  used. 

Hurdle  ScrubbeTs.  Hurdle  scrubbers  are  those  in  which  the  gas 
is  introduced  at  the  bottom,  and  water  sprayed  into  the  top,  of  a 
tower  which  is  filled  with  coke  or  layers  of  wood  slats,  alternate 
layers  of  skts  being. at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  break  up  the  water  spray  and  to  bring  the  gas  into  more 
intimate  contact  with  the  water.  The  scrubbers  shown  in  Figs. 
5,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  and  32  are  of  this  type  and  need  no  further 
explanation. 

Bain  Scrubbers.  Rain  scrubbers  are  those  in  which  no  hurdles 
or  coke  are  used.  The  gas  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
and  in  its  passage  to  the  top  is  thoroughly  washed  by  a  fine  mist  of 
descending  water.  The  water  is  broken  up  into  a  mist  in  various 
ways  such  as  spraying  by  means  of  nozzles,  breaking  the  water  up  by 
■  means  of  revolving  screens,  etc. 

Ba^  ScnMera.  Baffle  scrubbers  are  small  tower  scrubbers  in 
which  the  water  is  caused  to  flow  from  baffle  to  baffle  in  a  thin  film. 
In  this  way  the  gas  is  forced  to  follow  a  zigzag  course  through  film 
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after  film  of  water  and  cannot  channel  and  escape  unwashed.  Baffle 
scrubbers  are  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  19. 

Mechanical  Scrubbers.  The  removal  of  tar  from  gas  is  one  of 
the  hardest  problems  in  connection  with  gas  cleaning.  The  use  of  a 
tar-laden  gas  in  gas  engines  will  quickly  gum  the  valves  and  necessi- 
tate stopping  the  producer  and  engine.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  gas-producers  for  power  purposes  are  using  anthracite  coal. 
This  particular  fuel,  producing  a  gas  practically  free  from  tar,  makes 
the  problem  of  gas-cleaning  an  easy  matter.  However,  there  are 
many  cases  where  the  high  cost  of  anthracite  cOal  prohibits  its  use 
for  producer  gas  for  power  purposes.  In  some  places  the  cost  of  ■ 
anthracite  coal  is  four  times  the  cost  of  bituminous  coal,  and,  since 
a  pound  of  the  latter  will  make  on  the  average  as  much  producer  gas 
asa  pound  of  the  former,  there  would  evidently  be  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  using  bituminous  coal  in  a  producer-gas  power  plant.  The 
problem  of  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  for  such  work  is  simply  the 
problem  of  eliminating  the  tar.*  This  may  be  done  by  the  separa- . 
tion  of  the  tar  from  the  gas  or  the  use  of  a  device  that  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  tar. 

Tar.  Tar  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal  and  it  is  a  very  complex  substance,  made  up  of  ^about  two  hun- 
dred compounds,  some  of  them  so  complex  and  hard  to  isolate  that 
very  little  is  known  about  them.  The  exact  competition  will  depend 
on  a  large  number  of  factors,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  formed.  Coal  tar  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1.15,  a  black  color,  and  a  very  marked  and  disagreeable 
odor.  It  condenses  easily  and  if  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  incandescent  carbon  it  may  be  converted  into  fixed  gases.  The 
fact  just  mentioned  forms  the  basis  of  all  tar-destruction  methods; 
that  is,  where  the  tar  is  broken  up  in  the  producer. 

The  separation  of  the  tar  from  the  gas  may  be  accomplished  by 
an  extensive  tower  scrubber  or  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  centrifugal 
apparatus  which  will  drive  the  tar  out  of  the  gas  by  centrifugal  force. 
The  latter  method  can  be  made  fairly  effective,  but  the  former  is 
adapted  only  for  gas  containing  small  amounts  of  tar.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  centrifugal  method  requires  close  watching,  and,  in  some 
cases,  considerable  power  to  run  the  apparatus;  neither  method  is  as 
satisfactory  as  the  complete  destruction  of  the  tar  in  the  producer; 
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if  this  is  accomplished,  the  inevitable  lampblack,  formed  by  the 
process,  introduces  cleaning  complications  of  its  own, 

Cenirifugal  Tar  ExtradoTS.  Centrifugal  tar  extractors  consist 
essentially  of  a  disk,  on  either  side  of  which  is  located  a  fan,  running 
in  a  casing  into  which  a  spray  of  water  is  introduced.  This  spray 
fonns  a  seal  at  the  circumference  of  the  casing  which  seals  off  one 
side  of  the  disk  from  the  other.  The  cleaning  action  is  secured  by 
combination  of  the  cleaning  effect  of  the  mist  wetting  down  and 
enveloping  small  particles  of  impurities,  and  centrifugal  force  throw- 
ing the  impurities  into  the  seal  from  which  they  are  washed  into  a 
pit  through  a  dust  leg  in  the  bottom  of  the  casing.  The  bubbling  of 
the  gas  through  the  seal  also  has  a  cleaning  effect. 

Theiaen  Washer.  The  Theisen  gas  washer  is  described  on  page 
129,  Gas  and  Oil  Engines,  Part  II. 

Dwintegrator  Washer.  A  type  of  mechanical  washer  more 
efficient  than  either  of  the  previous  two  is  the  disintegrator  washer. 
With  this  apparatus,  less  power  and  water  are  required  and  the  gas 
is  cleaned  to  a  greater  degree  of  fineness.  This  apparatus  consists 
of  a  series  of  cages  of  rods,  blades,  or  vanes,  the  alternate  cages 
rotating  in  opposite  directions.  The  gas  is  introduced  at  the  cir- 
cumference and  is  taken  off  at  the  center  of  the  casing.  The  water 
is  sprayed  into  the  center  of  the  revolving  cages  and  is  thrown 
from  cage  to  cage  towards  the  circumference  of  the  casing,  and, 
being  thrown  iiom  a  cage  rotating  in  one  direction  on  to  a  cage 
rapidly  rotating  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  broken  up  into  an 
exceedingly  fine  mist  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  casing  so 
that  every  particle  of  the  gas  is  washed. 

Every  type  of  gas-deaning  apparatus  in  which  water  is  used  as 
the  cleaning  agent  serves  also  to  cool  the  hot  gases.  Tower  washers 
employ  more  water  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gas  cleaned,  and 
are  therefore  more  effective  as  coolers  than  mechanical  washers. 

.  Smith  Spun-Qlass  Tar  Extractor  and  Qas  Cleaner.  The 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  39  is  a  recent  development  in  gas-cleaning. 
With  this  type  of  apparatus  the  standard  anthracite  producer  is 
used  with  bituminous  coal  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  fix  the  resulting 
tar.  The  raw  gas,  on  leaving  the  producer,  is  first  cooled  to  a  point 
where  tar  vapors  are  condensed,  by  being  passed  through  a  primary 
cooler  or  condenser,  from  which  the  gas  is  carried  into  a  rotary  gas 
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pump  or  exhauster  B  which  delivers  it  under  pressure  into  the  main 
C.  It  is  then  delivere*^  through  a  porous  diaphragm  of  spun  glass 
E  into  the  engine  main  F  where  a  sump  or  separator  G  is  provided 
in  which,  the  tar  accumulates.  The  diaphragm  must  be  sufficiently 
porous  to  pennit  the  gas  and  tar  to  pass  freely  and  is  in  the  form  of 
a  uniform  layer  of  glass  wool  retained  between  two  metal  screens. 
Ordinarily,  the  thickness  is  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  and  the 
diameter  must  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  gas 
to  be  treated — ordinarily  four  hundred  cubic  feet  per  hour  can  be 


handled  per  square  inch  of  diaphragm  area.  No  tar  is  retained  in 
the  diaphragm,  both  tar  and  gas  being  discharged  together,  but  in 
passing  through,  an  important  change  in  the  physical  state  of  the 
tar  occurs.  On  the  entering  side,  the  tar  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
large  number  of  minute  particles,  known  as  tar  fog,  while  in  passing 
the  diaphragm  these  particles  are  caused  to  coalesce  so  that  on  the 
discharge  side  the  tar  particles  are  of  relatively  large  dimensions — 
so  large,  in  fact,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  cdrried  forward  in  the 
gas  current  and  immediately  separate  out  by  gravity  and  drain  into 
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the  sump.  It  appears  to  be  possible  to  secure  any  desired  degree 
of  gas-cleanness  simply  by  regulating  the  velocity  of  flow  through 
the  diaphragm,  i.e.,  the  pressure  maintained  across  the  diaphragm. 
In  ordinary  commereial  operation,  it  is  found  that  a  difference  in 
pressure  of  from  2.5  to  4  pounds  per  square  inch  will  dean  the  gas 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  discoloration  will  be  produced  on  a  white 
filter  paper  through  which  30  cubic  feet  of  gas  has  been  passed. 

This  is  not  a  filtration  process,  since,  for  the  best  separation  by 
filtration,  the  velocity  must  be  low  and  the  material  separated.out 
remains  in  the  filter.  No  water  is  used  in  connection  with  this 
process  except  that  required  to  cool  the  gas,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  is  no  formation  of  tar  emulsion — therefore  the  tar  separated  is 
practically  water-free  (less  than  1  per  cent)  and  may  easily  be 
burned.  The  gas  must  be  cooled  only  sufficiently  to  completely 
condense  the  tar  vapors,  since  any  further  cooling  will  increase  the 
viscosity  of  the  tar  and  consequently  the  resistance  through  the 
diaphragm — which  must  be  a  minimum.  This  process  is  not  well 
adapted  for  use  on  gas  containing  large  quantities  of  lampblack  or 
from  coals  yielding  a  very  heavy,  viscous  tar.  It  has,  however,  been 
used  with  great  success  with  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  high-volatile 
coals,  and  with  lignite. 

The  theory  of  the  operation  of  this  extractor  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  electrical  action 
caused  by  the  impact  and  fluid  friction  against  the  glass  wool. 

Thb  apparatus  has  also  been  used  with  marked  success  for 
cleaning  gas  made  from  anthracite  coal,  giving  a  much  cleaner  gas 
with  a  lower  water  consumption  than  can  be  obtained  by  other 
methods. 

PRODUCER-QAS  PLANTS 

Comparison  between  Producer  Qas  and  Steam.  The  high 
fuel  and  water  economy  of  the  producer-gas  power  plant  is  one  of  its 
strongest  advantages  over  the  steam-power  plant.  The  results  of 
the  comparative  tests  on  a  producer  plant  of  about  200  electrical 
horsepower,  and  on  a  steam  plant  with  a  boiler  of  about  200  boiler 
horsepower  and  non-condensing  engine,  made  at  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  Coal  Testing  Plant,  are  given  in  Table  III.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  condensing  steam  engine  would 
have  iised  30  to  40  per  cent  less  coal  than  the  non-condensing  engine. 
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TABLE  111 
U.  S.  Qovernment  Comparative  Test  of  Steam  and  Producer  Plants 


N.1.H  OF  Coal 

eJ^'c\BS'.t'':%1^'^' 

Sleam  PlBBt 

"pLmt"'*' 

8,55 
7.21 

8.04 
7.27 
8.45 
8.02 
8.64 
8.27 
7.08 
8,95 
9.65 
10.09 
9.90 
5.92 

4.08 

4.84 
4.34 
4.80 
4.13 
4.36 
4.04 
4.22 
4.93 
3.90 
3.62 
3,46 
3,53 
5.90 

1,64 
1,71 
1.79 
1.76 

L55 
1.83 

1.99t 
1.71t 
1.57 
1.29 
1.59 
1.50t 
2,07 

Colorado  No.  1 

Kentucky  No.  3 

West  Virginia  No.  4 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  coal  or  water  eonsumption 
between  large  and  small  producer-gas  plants.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  small  gas  engines  may  have  practically  the  same  thermal  effi- 
ciency as  large  ones.  The  small  producer-gaa  power  plant  can  be 
operated  nearly  as  cheaply  as  a  large  plant,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  large  units  In  order  to  get  economical  results.  In  many  cases 
where  the  load  fluctuation  is  large,  much  better  results  will  be 
obtained  by  installing,  say,  four  500-horsepower  gas-engine  units  in 
place  of  one  2000-horsepower  unit.  Even  a  small  producer-gas  plant  is 
more  economical  of  fuel  and  water  than  a  large  steam  plant.  The 
economy  of  water  of  the  producer^as  plant  over  the  steam  plant  in 
cases  where  water  is  scarce  or  impure,  so  as  to  make  it  undesirable 
for  boiler  use,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  gaa-producer  does 
not  inake  any  smoke,  so  that  the  produeer-gas  power  plant  effers  a 
solution  for  the  smoke  problem. 

The  labor  in  a  producer-gas  plant  will  generally  be  about  the 
same  as  that  in  a  similar  steam  plant,  and  it  is  easier  to  install  me- 
chanical appliances  for  handling  the  fuel  in  a  gas  plant  than  in  a  steam 
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plant.  The  producer  may  be  started  after  standing-by,  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  can  be  stopped  instantly. 

The  first  cost  and  cost  of  repairs  will  be  about  the  same  in 
producer-gas  as  in  steam  plants.  Gas  engines  cost  slightly  more  per  ■ 
horsepower  than  steam  engines,  but  the  cost  of  the  smokestack  is 
eliminated.  In  small  producer-gas  plants  the  cost  is  about  one-fifth 
hi^er  than  in  steam  plants. 

In  steam  and  producer-gas  plants  the  steam  and  producer 
gas  simply  act  as  carriers  of  thermal  energy.  The  cooling  of  the 
steam  will  lower,  and  may  entirely  destroy,  its  thermal  energy,  while 
the  cooling  of  the  gas  will  simply  decrease  its  volume  and  increase 
the  thermal  energy  carried  per  cubic  foot.  This  last  statement 
refers  to  calorific  power,  only;  since  the  sensible  heat  of  the  gas  is  of 
no  use  in  the  gas  engine,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  as  it  leaves  the 
producer  should  he  very  low.  In  other  words,  with  producer  gas 
the  thermal  energy  carried  by  the  gas  for  the  gas  engine  will  not  be 
lowered  if  the  gas  is  cooled.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  put  in 
central  producer-gas  plants  with  long  pipe  lines  to  distribute  the  gas 
to  isolated  engines.  It  is  consequently  possible  to  build  a  large 
producer-gas  plant  at  the  coal  mines  and,  in  place  of  shipping  the 
coal  to  the  various  places  of  consumption,  to  pipe  the  gas  to  those 
places. 

The  use  of  a  gas-holder  for  storing  the  gas  has  marked  advan- 
tages in  certain  cases.  By  this  means,  irregularities  in  the  load  may 
be  taken  care  of  without  any  difficulty.  In  some  industries  it  may 
be  desirable  to  have  a  small  amount  of  gaseous  fuel  for  heating 
furnaces — forges,  for  example — and  in  such  eases  the  gas  may  be 
taken  from  the  same  holder  that  supplies  the  engine. 

Fig.  40  shows  a  typical  producer-gas  power  plant.  The  holder 
is  frequently  placed  farther  away  from  the  producer  than  shown  in 
the  illustration;  in  fact,  it  may  be  placed  on  any  area  that  is  avail- 
able, regardless  of  immediate  proximity  to  the  producer. 

Growth  of  Industry.  The  charts  of  Fig,  41  show  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  producer-gas  power  in  the  United  States  in  the  decade 
1900-1911,  both  in  number  of  plants  and  in  the  horsepower  installed. 

In  March,  1912,  there  were  between  950  and  1000  producer-gas 
power  plants  in  the  United  States,  ranging  in  size  from  fifteen  horse- 
power to  several  thousand  horsepower.     Statistical  data  from  these 
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R(.  40.     Ptan  sod  ElevMion  of  1500-Hors8power  Fresaan  Produei 

PUnt  for  BituminoiB  Coal 

Courluv  0/  R.  D.  Wood  and  Companu,  PhOaMphia.  Pmruvl«mia 
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Summarized  Data  Relative  to  Producer-Oas  Power  Plants  In  the  United 
SUtes,  March,  1913 
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27 
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36 

26 
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40 
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32 
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16 
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plants  are  given  in  Table  IV,  which  classifies  them  according  to  their 
size  and  the  kind  of  fuel  used. 

Special  Uses  of  Producer  Qas.  Producer  gas  has  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent  for  firing  steam  boilers,  in  Europe.  It  is  not  very 
good  engineering  practice  and  should  be  used  only  in  cases  where 
steam  is  required  in  the  process  of  manufacture;  as,  for  instance,  in 
steaming  lumber.  It  will  be  much  better  to  eliminate  the  boiler 
entirely  in  other  cases  and  to  use  the  gas  directly  in  a  gas  engine. 
In  general,  no  direct  fuel  economy  will  result  from  first  gasifying  the 
fuel  in  a  gas-producer  and  then  burning  the  resulting  gas  under-  a 
steam  boiler. 

Firing  Ceramic  Kilns.  Producer  gas  has  been  used  extensively 
in  Europe  for  firing  ceramic  kilns,  but  until  the  last  few  years 
has  had  a  very  limited  use  for  this  purpose  in  America.  Several 
costly  failures  have  been  made  in  attempting  to  use  it,  but  these 
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have  not  been  the  fault  of  the  system  but  rather  were  due  entirely  * 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  men  who  have  attenapted  to  use  it.  Producer 
gas  has  decided  advantages  for  ceramic  work,  but  great  care  is 
necessary  in  applying  it.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  continuous  kilns.  The  use  of.  producer  gas  in  kilns 
eliminates  clinkering  in  tlie  kilns,  induces  more  uniform  burning, 
produces  better  combustion,  makes  it  possible  to  regulate  fire  more 
readily,  secures  a  centralization  of  furnaces,  and  should  result  in 
fuel  economy. 

Firing  Metallurgical  Furnaces.  The  first,  and,  even  today,  the 
largest,  field  for  the  use  of  producer  gas  lies  in  firing  metallurgical 
furnaces.  It  has  been  an  important  factor  in  developing  the  steel 
industry  and  has  become  a  commercially  necessary  .adjunct  of  it. 

Producer  Rating.  It  is  customary  to  rate  the  capacity  of  pro- 
ducers in  horsepower,  i.e.,  a  producer  of  a  certain  capacity  will 
supply  an  engine  of  that  capacity  with  gas  continuously,  or  at  least 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  To  do  this,  a  certain  weight  of 
fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  must  be  gasified  per  hour.  This 
weight,  and  the  consequent  quantity  of  gas  generated,  will  vary 
greatly  with  the  kind  of  fuel  used,  and  is  at  best  an  imcertaia 
quantity. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  in  this  country,  design 
followed  European  practice  and  brought  about  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  meeting  guarantees,  and  in  some  cases  caused  the  entire  failure 
of  the  plant.  This  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  European  builders, 
in  making  their  guarantees,  specified  certain  high  grades  of  fuel,  in 
which  the  ash  rarely  exceeded  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  while 
American  coals  contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  easily  fusible  ash. 
There  is  still  a  tendency  to  slightly  overrate  producers,  which  causes 
clinkering  and  other  troubles  if  the  producer  is  forced  to  its  full 
rating  for  any  length  of  time,  although  satisfactory  operation  may 
be  obtained  while  the  plant  is  operating  below  rated  load. 

The  following  rates  of  fuel  consumption  have  been  shown  by 
tests  and  practical  operation  to  be  allowable  for  the  various  fuels: 
Anthracite,  8-10  lb.  aa  fired,  per  aq.  ft.  of  grate  aurfaco,  per  hour 
Bituminous,  6-11  lb.  as  fired,  per  aq.  ft.  of  grate  surface,  per  hour 
Sub-bituminous,  7.5-12  lb.  as  fired,  per  eq.  ft.  of  grate  surface,  per  hour 
lignite,  7-10  lb.  as  fired,  per  eq.  ft,  of  grate  surface,  per  hour 
Peat,  12  lb.  aa  fired,  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface,  per  hour 
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Heat  Data.  Fuel  Composition,  and  Qas  Analysis  tor  Bituminous  Coal 
and  Low-Qrade  Fuels 


Number  of  teets  averaged 

B.t.u.  per  pound 

Cu.  ft.  of  gaa  per  pound — yield 

Founds  per  sq.  ft.  of  fuel  bed,  per  hour 

B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  of  (jaa— standard 

Producer  (cold)  efficiency — per  cent .  . . 
PoundBof  tar,  Boot,  etc.,  per  ton  of  fuel . 

Wat«r  not  extracted 

Water  extracted 

Composition  of  fuel  (per  cent) 

Moisture 

Volatile 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 

Sulphur  {separately  determined) . . .. 
Volumetric  analvsig  of  gaa  (per  cent) 

Carbon  dioxide 

Oxj-gen 

Ethvlene 

CarDon  monoxide 

!^drogen 

Methane 

Nitrogen 


50.6 
10.0 

2.32 


13.48 
2.78 
64.79 


0.90 

11.16 
0.12 
0.20 

17.52 

14.41 
3.64 

52.95 


9.90 
0.13 
0.10 


21.0 
51.7 
22.1 
5.2 
0.45 

12.40 
0.00 
0.40 

21.00 

18.50 
2.20 

45.50 


Consumptions  of  lignite  of  more  than  forty  pounds  per  square 
foot  have  been  reported,  but  it  is  unwise  to  choose  so  high  a  figure  as 
this  unless  the  characteristics  and  action  of  the  particular  lignite  to 
be  used  are  very  well  known. 

A  moderate  rate  of  driving  for  all  fuels  is  absolutely  essential 
for  continuous  operation,  since  thereby  clinkering  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and,  consequently,  the  producer  can  be  easily  cleaned  in 
operation. 

RESULTS  OF  PRODUCER-PLANT  TESTS 

Producers  for  the  gasification  of  anthracite  coal  have  become 
fairly  well  standardized.  Until  recently,  however,  the  use  of  bitumi- 
nous and  low-grade  fuels  was  attended  by  troubles  of  various  kinds. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  direction  points  to  the 
ability  soon  to  use  all  grades  of  bituminous  coal  and  low-grade  fuels 
in  producer  work.  The  following  are  the  summarized  results  from 
the  Government  tests  at  St.  Louis,  Norfolk,  and  Pittsburgh  as  aver- 
aged and  reported  by  R.  H.  Femald. 
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Qas  Yield  of  Coals  of  Different 
Calorific  Values 


G«  Ubd« 

9t             Co 

:u>A.i.  P« 

5a.  Ft  .01. 

Par  Lb.  o 

Dry  Fuel 

^i|S^ 

A.  Fired 

Dry 

CBloriGo 
Value 
B.t,u. 

Yield 
Cu,  Ft. 

per  Cu,  Ft. 
Higb  Value 

15,000 

5.64 

5.50 

13,350 

91.1 

153 

74.7 

14,600 

6.10 

12,460 

80.5 

160 

74.2 

14,000 

6.45 

6.22 

10,890 

72.1 

152 

71.9 

13,500 

6.97 

6.54 

10,070 

67.8 

150 

69.3 

13,000 

7.88 

7.30 

9,360 

61.8 

152 

67.5 

12,500 

8,76 

7.84 

8,770 

58.6 

149 

66.0 

12,000 

8.54 

7.69 

8,780 

59.4 

148 

67.6 

ll,fiOO 

10.11 

8,010 

54.8 

146 

64.3 

11,000 

11.61 

10.63 

6,110 

45.9 

133 

62.5 

10,500 

13.26 

11.53 

5,790 

40.9 

135 

50.5 

Standard  Conditions:    62°  F.  and  14.7  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


In  Table  V  all  results  affect^  by  the  load  factor  are  given  for 
loads  ranging  only  from  90  to  100  per  cent  of  full  load  and  no  test 
of  less  than  30  hours  is  included  in  the  average.  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  the  results  of  coal  consumption  are  referred  to  the 
weight  of  the  coal  as  fired.  All  heat  values  which  hav^  been  chosen 
are  higher  values. 

In  Table  VI  is  given  a  classification  of  103  coals  condensed 
into  10  groups,  the  grouping  being  made  according  to  calorific 
value,  each  group  embracing  a  range  of  500  B.t.u.,  the  middle 
figure  of  which  is  assigned  as  the  approximate  calorific  value,  on  a 
dryreoal  ba^s,  of  the  group.  The  duration  of  the  tests  from  which 
the  results  were  obtained  range  from  29  to  74}  hours,  with  an 
average  duration  of  48  hours. 

In  Table  VII  are  given  typical  analyses  of  producer  gases  made 
from  the  various  fuels  in  the  up-draft  type  of  producer,  while  in 
Table  YIII  the  same  sort  of  analyses  are  given  for  down-draft 
producers. 

The  quantity  of  gas  obtained  varies  with  the  fuel  used,  with 
the  type  of  producer  plant,  and  with  the  metho<l  of  operation.    In 
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TABLE  VII 

Up-Draft  Pressure  Producer  Qas 

(Percentages  by  Volume) 


CoHBTrrcriNM 

Fboh 

Ahthuciti 

Co*L 

F«OH 

FttOH 

Fboh 
Put 

Carbon  dioxide CO, 

Carbon  monoxide.  .'.TO 

Hydrogen H, 

IWethane CH. 

Nitrogen N, 

5.2 
0.4 

22.9 
15.3 
1.0 

55.2 

9.84 
0.04 
0.18 
18.28 
12.90 
3.12 
55.64 

10.55 
0.16 
0.17 

18.72 
13.74 
3.44 

53.22 

12.40 
0.00 
0.40 

21.00 
18.50 
2.20 
45.50 

100.0 

100.00 

100.00 

Table  IX  is  given  the  avefBge  yield  of  producer  gas  in  cubic  feet 
and  B.t.u.  per  pound  of  fuel,  as  obtained  at  the  government  testing 
plant  at  St.  Louis  (with  the  addition  of  values  for  coke  or  char- 
coal, and  anthracite). 

The  results  obtained  from  some  of  the  low-grade  fuels  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  X. 

In  Table  XI  are  given  some  test  results  and  total  plant 
efficiencies  of  gas-producers  supplying  engines,  which  have  been 
previously  reported  on  in  Table  XXIX,  Gas  and  Oil  Engines, 
Part  III. 

TABLE  VIII 

Down-Draft  Producer  Qas 

(Percentages  by  Volume) 


Carbon  dioxide C  Oj 

Oxygen O,  0.13 

Ethylene OH,  0.01 

bon  monoxide CO  21.05 

Hydrogen H,         12.01 

Methane C  H; 

Nitrogen 


0.00 
16.01 

14.76 
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TABLE  IX 
Yield  of  Producer  Qas  per  Pound  of  Fuel 


"^orfs^' 

T»" 

B'l,u'"fW™Lb,  of  Fuel 

A.  Fired 

Dry 

AaFind 

Dry 

Anthracite  coal.. 
Bituminous  coal 

85 
70 
60 
36 
30 

90 
75 
66 
46 
38 

140 
135 
162 
168 

175 

11,900 
9,450 
9,120 

5,690 
5,260 

12,600 
10,100 
9,880 
7,270 
6,650 

TABLE  X 
Moisture,  Ash,  and  Fuel  Consumption  for  Low-Orade  Fuels 


CniSACTixB  OF  Fn.L 

Moi>tur« 
Per  Cent 

Per  Ceot 

Fuel  Coniudwd  In 
the  Pn>ducer,  Lb. 

B.h.p.  per  rioi 

slack,    bone,    and   washery 

0.47—16.69 
13.88 

19.63—43.74 

27.78 

1.10—3.98 

3.37 

Peat 

Producer  Test  Results  and  Total  Plant  Efficiency  of  Producers  Supplying 
Qasfor  Engines  Reported  in  Table  XXIX, Qasand Oil  Engines,  Part  III 


C*— LOOMIS-PETTIBONE  DOWN-DRAFT  SUCTION 

FUIL 

K! 

■^^ 
^^l 

KDm 

tower 

RUeofGuia- 
alion— Lb. 

e2~ 

i€ 

13,600 

1.34 

62.2 

22.6 

14.1 

B^LOOMia-PETTIBONElWWN-DBAFT  SUCTION 

Fdel 

aearfield         14,320             13.36 

Average  of  9  weeks'  operation.     Load 
factor  72.2%,]4  honrB  daily  atand-by 

0.97 

1.23 
1.36 

73.8         24.95      '    18.4 
Excluding  coke  for  new  fires 

*Refareai>e  lUter,  see  pace  2S9,  Gu  uid  Oil  Engiaes.  Par 
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CARE  OF  A  QAS-PRODUCER 
Formatioii  of  Explosive  Mixtures.  All  piping  and  producer 
doors  should  be  kept  tight  so  that  there  may  be  neither  leakage  of 
gas  out  of,  nor  air  into,  the  producer.  When  the  producer  is  stand- 
ing-by)  great  care  should  be  exercised  when  making  any  opening 
into  it,  since,  while  it  may  apparently  have  ceased  making  gas, 
there  may  be  gas  being  generated  and  heat  enough  present  to  cause 
an  explosion  with  the  inrush  of  air  through  the  opening.  The  pro- 
ducer room  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  at  all  times  to  avoid 
danger  from  gas  poisoning.  In  starting  up  the  producer  after  a 
shutdown  or  stand-by  the  water  should  always  be  turned  oil  in  the 
tower  washer  after  blowing  up  the  fire  and  before  throwing  the 
producer  on  to  the  line.  This  is  necessary  because,  during  a  shut- 
down, air  may  seep  into  the  tower  washer,  forming  an  explosive 
mixture  with  the  gas  remaining  there,  which  will  be  ignited  by  the  hot 
gases  from  the  producer  if  they  are  not  cooled  by  the  scrubber  water. 
Proper  Cleanii^  of  Fire.  The  fire  should  have  sufficient  coal, 
should  be  clean,  and  a  fire-  or  clinker-arch  should  not  be  permitted 
to  form.  In  cleaning  the  fire,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ash  is 
removed  from  around  the  walls  by  poking  entirely  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lining.  If  the  ash  next  to  the  walls  is  not  removed 
it  builds  up  until  it  forms  a  ring  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  fuel  bed  and  offers  less  resistance  to  the  blast  than  the, coal; 
more  air  will  consequently  travel  up  around  the  walls  through  the 
ash,  in  proportion  to  the  cross-sectional  area,  than  through  the  coal. 
The  coal  lying  next  to  the  ash  ring  will  be  rapidly  burned  out  and  the 
air  which  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  coal  bums  with  the 
gas  on  top  of  the  fire  bed  and  lowers  the  quality  of  the  gas  sent  to 
the  engine.  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue  the  gas  will  soon  become 
too  poor  to  bum. 

Formation  of  Fire-Arch.  A  bar  should^  be  run  down  through 
the  center  of  the  fuel  bed  oecasioiially  to  make  sure  that  a  fire-arch, 
is  not  forming.  A  fire-arch  is  caused  by  the  coal  partially  caking 
and  Holding  up  the  fuel  bed  above  it,  while  the  ash  below  it  is  raked 
or  falls  through  the  grate.  This  condition  can  be  discovered  by 
running  a  bar  down  through  the  middle,  which  will  meet  with  great 
resistance  while  being  driven  through  the  arch  and  then  for  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  will  meet  with  no  resbtance.    If  it  is  dis- 
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covered  in  time  the  arch  can  be  barred  down  and  coal  raked  from 
the  sides  to  fill  up  the  hole  and  the  fire  soon  built  up.  If  it  is  not 
discovered,  the  arch  will  bum  up  until  it  gets  so  thin  that  it  falls  of 
its  own  weight,  the  blast  will  practically  all  blow  through  the  center 
in  which  there  will  be  very  little  fuel  and  the  gas  will  immediately 
become  very  lean;  causing  a  shutdown. 

Formation  of  Clinker.  If  clinker  is  formed  it  must  be  broken 
up.and  barred  down  into  the  ash  bed;  if  it  starts  to  form  and  is  not 
attended  to,  it  may  clinker  entirely  across  the  bed,  shutting  o£E  the 
blast.  Clinker  also  assists  in  the  formation  of  boles  through  the 
fire  by  lessening  the  resistance  to  the  blast  around  itself.  When 
clinker  is  formed  in  any  but  a  very  thick  fuel  bed,  it.  can  be  seen  on 
looking  down  through  a  poke-hole  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  at 
white  heat.  '  If  the  clinker  is  located  near  the  wall  it  will  be  built 
up  from  the  wall  and  fused  to  the  brick  and  must  consequently  be 
broken  away  from  the  wall.  The  first  procedure,  therefore,  is  to 
run  the  bar  with  considerable  force  down  at  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  clinker  to  the  wall  until  the  clinker  is  broken  loose.  It  should 
then  be  broken  up  and  barred  down  into  the  ash  bed. 

Thin  Fuel  Bed.  If  the  producer  is  one  in  which  the  fuel  bed  is 
carried  thin,  it  must  be  watched  carefully  to  see  that  holes  are  not 
burned  through  the  fire.  If  this  tends  to  happen,  coal  from  a 
thicker  part  of  the  bed  must  be  raked  over  the  hole  with  the  bar  and 
then  ash  in  the  hole  should  be  barred  down. 

Red-Hot  Bar.  Jn  using  the  bar  it  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
fire  more  than  a  few  minutes,  since  it  will  soon  become  red-hot  and, 
if  the  producer  is  operated  under  suction,  when  the  bar  is  pulled  out 
the  explosive  mixture  formed  by  the  air  that  has  leaked  into  the' 
poke-hole,  will  be  ignited,  with  possibly  disastrous  results.  The  bar 
should  be  used  for  two  or  three  minutes  and  should  then  be  with- 
drawn, cooled,  and  another  one  substituted. 

Circulation  In  Water  Jackets.  If  any  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  producer  is  cooled  by  a  water  jacket,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  is  no  cessation  in  the  flow  of  the  water.  If  the  flow  is 
stopped  for  any  appreciable  time,  it  should  not  be  started  again 
until  the  producer  is  started  after  being  out  of  action.  If  the  cold 
water  is  allowed  to  strike  the  hot  metal,  which  would  be  heated 
when  the  water  ceased  to  flow,  it  would  crack  the  metal,  would  make 
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a  replacement  of  the  part  necessary,  and  would  wet  the  fuel  bed, 
making  it  difficult  to  make  good  gaa  if  the  crack  were  not  discovered 
and  the  water  shut  off. 

Qas  Poisonii^.  Producer  gas,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
carbon  monoxide,  is  always  poisonous.  The  carbon  monoxide  has  a 
specific  toxic  effect  on  the  human  system,  and  when  inhaled  enters 
into  direct  combination  with  the  blood.  The  new  compound  formed 
is  incapable  of  carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues  and  is  so  stable  that  it 
can  be  broken  up  only  with  great  difficulty.  The  action  is  very 
insidious,  and  if  the  amount  that  is  inhaled  is  small,  the  person 
breathing  it  may  be  made  almost  helpless  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 
By  this  time  it  is  often  too  late  for  him  to  escape  from  the  place 
where  the  gas  is  escaping  and  he  becomes  unconscious.  The  symp- 
toms are  a  sense  of  discomfort,  with  throbbing  of  the  blood  vessels, 
severe  headaches,  the  feeling  of  a  tight  band  around  the  head  and 
chest  causing  difficulty  in  breathing,  giddiness,  and  great  debility. 
In  case  of  poisoning,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  patient 
to  the  fresh  air  and,  if  he  is  unconscious,  artificial  respiration  should 
be  applied  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  drowning  or  unconsciousness 
from  electric  shock.  In  handling  a  patient,  and  while  applying 
artificial  respiration,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  head 
higher  than  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  A  teaspoonful  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  cup  of  water  should  be  given  to  the  patient 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  consciousness. 

A  small  bottle  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  should  be  kept 
on  hand  to  use  in  case  of  gas  poisoning.  If  the  patient  is  not  uncon- 
scious and  is  only  suffering  from  a  slight  poisoning,  the  discomforts 
may  be  partially  relieved  by  occasionally  sniffing  the  bottle  of 
spirits  of  ammonia.  The  discomforts  may  also  be  relieved  by 
drinking  cold  beer  or  ice-cold  milk,  although  nothing  but  sleep  will 
relieve  the  headache  and  giddiness. 

In  any  event,  whisky  should  never  be  given  the  patient,  as  it 
tends  to  fix  the  carbon  monoxide  in  the  system.  If  the  person 
attempting  to  attend  to  a  patient,  who  has  been  entirely  overcome 
and  is  unconscious,  has  had  little  or  no  experience  with  gas-poisoning 
cases,  he  should  get  the  patient  in^p  the  fresh  air,  send  for  a  physi- 
cian, and  follow  these  directions  as  best  he  may,  until. the  physician 
arrives. 
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STEAM  TURBINES 

PART  I 


Introduction.  The  steam  turbine  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
eng^eeiing  developments,  and  perhaps  the  most  talked  of,  at  the 
pi«sent  time.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  most  marked  improve- 
ments in  its  development  have  been  made,  and  this  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  en^neering,  especially  steam  en^eering,  although  the 
very  hi^  speeds  of  rotation  have  driven  the  electrical  engineer  to 
worit  out  new  ideas  m  designing  generators  suitable  for  these  higher 
speeds.  The  turbine  has  forged  rapidly  to  the  front,  ajid,  in  spite  of 
an  early  and  serious  handicap  in  the  way  of  steam  economy,  has 
taken  its  place  beside  the  best  redpro(»ting  engines  of  the  present 
time.  Many  claim  it  to  be  superior  in  the  matter  of  steam  economy, 
but  this  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later  on.  The  turbine  evidently 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  reciprocating  en^ne,  and,  in  its 
field  of  greatest  usefulness,  is  likely  to  find  in  the  near  future  a  more 
severe  competitor  in  the  gas  engine  than  in  the  reciprocating  engine. 
For  some  classes  of  work,  the  steam  turbine  in  its  present  state  of 
development  is  entirely  unadapted. 

The  steam  turbine  consists  essentially  of  nozzles  or  guide  pas- 
sages which  direct  the  steam  onto  vanes  or  buckets  attached  to  the 
peripheiy  of  rotating  wheels,  the  essential  elements  of  which 
are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  He  simplest  form  of  turbine  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  type  m  which  &  jet  of  steam  impinges  upon  the  buckets  of 
a  wheel,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a  stream  of  water  impinges 
upon  tiie  buckets  of  a  Pelton  water-wheel;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
similarity  between  water  turbines  and  steam  turbines.  The  under- 
lymg  prindples  are  the  same  m  either  case,  but  the  af^Ucation  of 
tfiose  principles  Is  different.  Steam  flowing  through  a  properiy 
designed  nozzle,  with  150  pounds  boiler  pressure  on  one  side,  and 
the  usual  turbine  vacuum  on  the  other,  will  att^  a  veloci^  of  about 
4jM0  feet  per  second,  gr  about  twice  the  muzzle  velod^  of  a  rifle 
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ball.  Water,  to  attain  thb  enormous  velocity,  would  have  to  flow 
from  a  head  of  about  234,000  feet.  When  this  is  compared  with 
the  ordinaiy  water  head  of  150  feet  or  less,  or  even  with  such  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  head  as  3,000  feet,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
water  powers  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  a  glimpse  will  be  had  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  confronting  the  steam  turbine  engineer.  To 
put  this  in  other  words,  the  steam  turbine  designer  has  to  deal  with 
a  velocity  equivalent  to  that  produced  by  a  head  of  water  nearly 


Fig.  1.     Elements  at  DeLavol  Tutbine. 

1,500  times  as  high  as  Niagara  Falk.  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  a  simple  turbine  wheel  to  attain  the 
best  efficiency  must  he  enormous.  If  this  total  head  is  to  be  used  io 
one  wheel,  the  peripheral  speed  must  be  nearly  2,000  feet  per 
second,  and  at  such  speeds,  the  centrifugal  force  b  so  great  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  design  a.  wheel  that  will  not  burst,  even  were  there 
available  some  material  stronger  than  any  we  now  know.  As  it  is, 
about  1,200  feet  per  second  is  considered  the  practical  limit  of 
peripheral  velocity  for  a  wheel  built  of  the  best  nickel  steel. 

A  Utde  mathematical  calculation  will  show  that  wheels  of  five 
feet  in  diameter  will  revolve  4,600  times  per  minute  to  attain  a  velocity 
of  even  1,200  feet  per  second  at  the  periphery.    It  is  the  problero 
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of  the  steam  turbine  designer  to  reduce  these  speeds  to  more  a 

able  rates  without  at  the  same  time  making  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 

efficiency. 

From  a  thermodynamic  standpoint,  the  turbine  and  reciprocating 
engine  are  not  unlike,  but  the  force  of  the  steam  acts  differently  in 
them.  In  both,  it  is  the  heat  energy  of  the  steam  that  does  the  work. 
Xn  the  one,  the  steam  slowly  expands,  exerting  pressure  on  a  piston; 
in  the  other,  it  expands  in  narrow  passages,  pustung  the  particles 
ahead  faster  and  faster  and  thus  obtaining  velocity  which  is  then 
imparted  to  the  vanes  of  a  rotating  wheel.  In  the  one,  the  steam 
acts  by  virtue  of  statical  pressure;  in  the  other,  by  virtue  of  its  high 
velocity.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  internal  heat  of  the  steam  that 
causes  the  expansion  and  does  the  work.  If  heat  is  lost  in  any  way, 
by  condensation,  radiation,  etc.,  the  work  wOl  be  proportionally  less. 
In  the  turbine,  a  difference  in  pressure  from  inlet  to  oudet  acts  as 
a  motive  force  indirectly,  and  then  only  in  so  far  as  it  causes  a  rapid 
flow  of  steam. 

Advantages.  The  well-known  expression,  vx>rk  =  force  X 
space,  embodies  the  idea  that  a  ^ven  amount  of  work  may  be 
accomplbhed  in  a  certain  time  by  increasing  the  total  force  of  the  . 
steam  on  the  piston  at  the  expense  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  fly-wheel  per  minute,  or  vice  versd.  For  example,  a  Corliss 
engine  ranning  at  180  revolutions  per  minute  requires  a  mi^ty 
effort  behind  the  piston  to  develop  1,000  horse-power,  and  this  tre- 
mendous force  demands  a  large  cylinder,  a  heavy  frame,  and  an 
immense  fly-wheel.  If,  now,  am  engine  were  built  to  run  at  800 
revolutions  per  minute,  much  less  push  behind  the  piston  would  be 
necessary  to  develop  the  same  horse-power,  and,  therefore,  the  parts 
could  all  be  made  smaller,  and  the  whole  weight  very  much  reduced. 

To  go  a  step  further,  and  consider  the  steam  turbine,  which 
must  run  at  2,000  to  3,000  revolutions  per  minute,  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  this  enormous  speed  reduces  the  mass  of  the  parts  even  more. 
The  heavy  fly-wheel  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  rotating  parts  are 
moving  at  a  sufficiently  higji  speed  to  acquire  an  immense  inertia, 
and  there  is  always  a  constant  effort  exerted  on  the  vanes  by  the 
team,  thereby  producing  an  absolutely  steady  turning  moment. 
Furthermore,  the  motive  parts  of  the  turbine  revolve,  which  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  reciprocating  engine,  in  which  the  piston  is 
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moving  backward  and  forward,  and  the  turning  moment  is  continu- 
ally changing  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  for  a  ^ven  horse-power,  the  steam  turbines  produce  smaller 
machines,  lifter  foundations,  and  consequently  smaller  power 
houses.  A  fair  idea  of  the  relative  space  occupied  may  be  gained 
from  Fig.  2. 

Again,  the  generator,  on  account  of  this  high  speed,  will  be 
smaller  and  less  expensive.    The  turbine  requires  ml  in  its  bearings 


only;  hence  there  is  no  oil  to  go  over  in  the  condensed  steam,  and 
the  condensation  may  be  used  for  boiler  feed  without  any  danger  of 
carrying  oil  into  the  boilers.  The  turbine  requires  somewhat  less 
attendance  than  the  reciprocating  engine,  and  the  whole  machine  is 
compact  and  simple.  To  do  its  best,  the  turbine  requires  a  higher 
vacuum  than  is  ordinarily  obtained  for  the  reciprocating  engine, 
and  hence  needs  very  much  larger  condensers,  more  cooling  water, 
and  additional  air-pump  capacity.    All  this  in  a  measure  offsets  some 
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of  its  advantages,  and  frequently  more  trouble  arises  from  the  air 
pumps  and  condensers  than  from  the  turbine  itself.  The  turbine 
may  of  course  operate  at  the  usual  vacuum  with  a  somewhat  greater 
steam  consumption  and  a  slightly  lower  efficiency. 

The  reciprocating  engine  has  its  own  advantages,  and  in  certain 
classes  of  work  will  doubdeas  hold  its  own,  but  for  all  such  apparatus 
as  blowers,  centrifugal  pumps,  generators,  etc.,  which  may  be  direct 
connected  to  a  turbine,  the  reciprocating  engine  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  even  for  factories  where  belt  drives  are 
used,  the  steam  turbine  has  been  suggested. 

History.  The  steam  turbine  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  recent 
en^aeering  developments,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  andent  forms  of 
prime  mover.  In  a  book 
written  by  Hero  of  Alexan- 
dria, over  100  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  a  very  simple  form 
of  steam  turbine  is  described. 
It  consisted  of  a  hollow  sphere 
mounted  on  hollow  trunions, 
through  which  the  steam 
passed  into  the  sphere.  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  sphere 
were  outiets  consbting  of 
pipes  bent  at  ri^t  an^es  in 

Unes  tangent  to  tiie  equator  *"«■  *■   Hero',  steam  Turbine. 

of  the  sphere,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reaction  of  steam  escaping 
through  these  pipes  caused  the  sphere  to  revolve  on  its  trunions, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  water  escaping  from  the  arms  of 
a  lawn  sprinkler  causes  it  to  revolve.  This  turbine,  which  b  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  3,  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  pure  reaction  motor. 

In  1629,  Branca,  an  Italian,  invented  a  turbine  much  like  a 
miniature  water  wheel,  which  was  driven  by  a  jet  of  steam  from  a 
nozzle  directed  ag^nst  the  buckets  of  the  wheel.  Thb  is  the  simplest 
form  of  an  impulse  turbine,  and  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  4. 

In  1784,  Wolfgang  de  £!empelen  designed  a  turbine  of  the  lawn 
^rinkler  type,  similar  in  principle  to  Hero's  engine,  the  chief  dif* 
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fereoce  being  the  substituUon  of  a  horizontal  revolving  tube  for  the 
hoUow  sphere  which  Hero  used.  Steam,  escaping  from  the  outlets 
in  opposite  ends  of  the  lube,  caused  it  to  revolve  by  reaction,  just 
as  the  escaping  water  causes  the  lawn  sprinkler  to  revolve. 

In  1784  it  is 
said  that  James 
Watt  toc^  out  a 
patent  on  a  tur- 
bine, but,  as  we 
all  so  well  know, 
devoted  his  gen- 
ius to  the  devel- 
opment of  the 
reciprocating 
engine.  At  this 
time,  both  types 
of  engine  were 
in. about  the 

same  crude  form,  and  it  is  posdble  that  bad  Watt  devoted  his 
ener^es  to  the  turbine  instead  of  to  the  redprocating  engine  we 
might  not  have  had  the  ordinary  form  of  steam  engine  in  its  present 


Fig,  4.    Branca'B  Impulse  Turbine. 
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Tig.  S.    Reaction  WlwelotAvetrft  Foster. 

hi^  state  of  efficiency,  for  the  turbine  possesses  so  many  advantages. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  at  last  come  to  the  front  in  sgite 
<tf  the  great  conunercial  success  of  the  redprocating  en^ne. 
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In  1831,  Avery  &  Foster  took  out  the  first  patent  granted  for  a 
turbine  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  This  was  on  the  Hero 
lines,  and  was  really  an  improvement  on  the  Wolfgang  de  Kempelen 
turbine  of  1784.  Thb  turbine  appears  to  be  the  first  to  attain  a>m- 
mercial  success.  Several  were  built  under  the  Aveiy  patent  and 
were  used  to  run  sawmills  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Steam  entered  a  hollow  shaft,  Fig.  5,  through  a  stuffing  box, 
passed  through  to  the  hollow  arms,  and  escaped  through  plun  open- 
ings in  opposite  ends 
of    the    arms.      The 
speed  of  rotation  was 

enormous,  the  periph-  I  V 

eiy  of  a   7  ft.  wheel  || 

traveling  at  the  rate  of  / 

about  14  miles  per 
ininute.  TTie  wear 
was  excessive,  and 
thb,    combined   with 

inabili^  to  get  proper  p 

packing  for  the  stuf-  " 

fing  boxes,  rather  than 
the  lack  of  steam 
economy,  doubtless  | 
caused  its  failure,  for 
the  redprocating  en- 
^ne  of  those  days  had 
not  reached  its  highest 
state  of  economy.  Had 

Aveiy  used  the  present  ^-  «■    "**■  *  '"''^'"'  Compoun"  Turbine, 

expanding  nozzles  instead  of  plain  openings  for  his  steam  outlets, 
his  steam  consumption  would  doubtless  have  been  less,  but  the 
speed  of  rotation  more.  Diverging  nozzles  were  used  as  early  as 
1838,  but  as  they  were  not  correctly  proportioned,  they  were  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help,  and  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  given  up 
for  a  time. 

As  early  as  1827,  a  compound  turbine  was  patented  by  Real 
&  Fichon,  the  idea  being  to  reduce  the  vetocily  of  rotadon  hy  passing 
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the  steam  throu^  successive  wheeb  G,  Fig.  6,  separated  by  disks 
B  B  containing  outlets  C  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  steam  from 
one  chamber  to  another.  H  is  one  of  the  blades,  F  the  shaft,  and 
M  the  steam  exhaust.  Tliis  is  the  principle  on  which  the  present 
Rateau'  turbine  works. 

The  chief  cause  for  early  failure  in  turbine  work  was  lack  of 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  flow  of  steam.  It  was  not  until 
1S40  or  thereabouis  that  anyone  seemed  to  get  at  the  real  facts  or 
appreciate  the  true  significance  of  the  situation.  In  this  year  Fil- 
brow  patented  a  machine  that-  was  a  distinct  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  and  his  patent  claims  show  that  he,  at  least,  understood 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles.  In  1842,  he  attempted  to  re- 
duce the  speed  of  rotadon  by  compounding,  passing  steam  throu^ 


Fig.  7.    WUmd'b  Compound  Turbine. 

succe3»ve  wheels  revolving  in  opposite  directions.  There  are,  of 
course,  grave  objections  to  such  an  arrangement.  He  later  invented 
a  turbine  with  several  nozzles  that  could  be  successively  cut  out  of 
action  as  the  load  on  the  turbine  varied.  This,  in  its  crude  form,  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  nozzles  used  in  the 
DeLaval  and  Curtis  turbines,  but  Pilbrow  used  a  converpng,  instead 
of  a  diverging  nozzle,  and  his  wheel  was  unlike  others  of  the  impulse 
type. 

In  1840,  Wilson  patented  the  forerunner,  of  the  Parsons  type  of 
turbine.  He  passed  steam  successively  through  rows  of  runiung  and 
stationary  vanes,  gradually  expanding  it  until  the  exhaust  pressure 
*">a  readied.    A  view  of  Wilson's  invention  b  shown  in  Fig.  7;  a,  b, 
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and  e,  are  vanes  which  are  attached  to  and  rotate  with  the  drum  D, 
.  while  d,  e,  and  /  are  stationary  guide  vanes.  Steam  enters  at  the 
left,  passes  through  the  ttirbioe  lon^tudinallj,  and  exhausts  at  the 
right.  Wilson  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  realize  that 
the  volume  of  steam  increases  as  it  expands  to  lower  pressures,  to 
provide  for  the  same  by  iucreased  size  of  passages,  and,  what  ia  per* 
haps  most  important,  to  claim 
this  in  his  patent. 

In  1858,  Hartman  Bros,  pat- 
ented a  turbine  consisting  of  two 
revolving  disks  o  and  tf  fixed  to  a 
shaft  D,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
Between  them  was  a  segment  of 
stationary  reversing  blades  dd. 
Steam  entered  from  a  nozzle  F 
and  was  exhausted  at  H;  0  b  the 
casing.  This  turbine  embodied 
the  essential  element  of  the  one- 
stage  Curtis  turbine  of  the  present 
day.     . 

Ferrigault  &  Farcot,  about 
1870,  patented  a  compound  tur- 
bine in  which  the  steam,  aa  it  left 
the  buckets,  passed  through  suc- 
cessive passages  and  again  and 
again  impinged  upon  the  face  of 
the  same  wheel.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  the  Riedler- 
Stimipf  turbine  and  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  9.  Steam  enters  this 
turbine  through  the  nozzle  A, 
passes  throu^  the  wheel  buckets 
to  the  other  side,  and  discharges 
into  pipe  B,  which  brings  the  steam  around  ag^n  to  the  inlet  side. 
Here  it  discharges  throu^  the  opening  h,  against  anoUier  bucket  of 
the  same  wheel,  whence  it  is  picked  up  by  the  opening  x,  in  the  pipe 
C,  and  so  on,  finally  exhausting  through  the  pipe  D.  Somewhat 
eariier,  a  turbine  was  ioveDted  that  returned  the  steam  in  a  similar 
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manner,  but  to  another  set  of  blades  on  the  same  wheel.  This  idea 
has  also  been  perfected  hy  Biedler  &  Stumpf. 

Moorehouse  patented,  in  1S77,  an  improvement  on  the  type 
suggested  by  Real  &  Pichon  in  1827.  His  chief  claim  was  an  allow- 
ance for  the  increased  volume  of  expanding  steam  in  this  type  of 
turbine. 

DeLaval  took  out  a  patent  on  a  reaction  turbine  of  the  Hero 
type  in  1883.  It  differed  from  the  Avery  turbine  in  detail,  but  not 
in  principle.  This  turbine  was  extensively  used  for  running  cream 
separators,  and  was  commercially  successful,  but  was  later  aban- 
doned for  the  present  type  of  DeLaval  motor. 


Fig,  a.    Compound  Turbine  wiUi  OnB  Wheel. 

In  13S5,  Parsons  took  out  his  first  turbine  patent  on  a  motor 
along  the  lines  previously  suggested  by  Wibon,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  successful  development  of  this  type  of  motor.  His  first  tur- 
bine, shown  in  Fig.  10,  took  steam  in  the  center  A,  and  exhausted 
at  both  ends  through  the  exhaust  passage  E  E,  thus  avoiding  any 
end-thrust  on  the  shaft  B.  At  the  same  time,  he  patented  his  famous 
flexible  bearing,  now  in  general  use.  In  1888,  he  patented  the  present 
arrangement  of  grouping  several  rows  of  blades  together  int^easing 
the  drum  diameters  step  by  step  to  provide  for  proper  ^q>an^6n,  at 
the  same  time  patenting  his  balancing  pistons,  at  present  emjdoyed 
to  relieve  end-thrust. 

The  expanding  nozzle  had  been  patented  in  1867  for  use  in  steam 
'actors,  but  it  was  not  until  1894  that  anyone  patented  its  use  lo 
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connection  with  a  turbine.  In  this  year,  DeLaval  secured  thb  pat«nt 
and  used  the  nozzle  in  connection  with  his  turbine,  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  the  steam  and  getdng  a  hig^  velocity  of  jet  with  in- 
creased kinetic  energy. 

During  1894  and  1895  there  were  issued  a  large  number  of 
patents,  many  of  which  have  been  suiicessfully  developed.  Among 
them  were  Parsons',  Rateau's,  and  the  first  patents  for  the  use  of 
buckets  of  the  Pelton  type. 

In  1896,  Curtis  patented  the  use  of  an  expanding  nozzle  in  com- 
bination with  a  compound  wheel  of  the  type  suggested  by  the  Hart- 


Fig.  10.    £«rly  ParaoOB  Turbine. 

man  patents  in  1858.  Others  had  used  both  the  expanding  nozzle 
and  the  same  type  of  wheel,  and  only  two  years  earlier  patents  were 
taken  out  for  a  converging  nozzle  with  a  similar  wheel.  From  a 
study  of  nozzles,  it  will  appear  that  the  converging  nozzle  could  be 
used  economically  by  increasing  the  number  of  stages  used  in  the 
expansion,  but  the  turbine  would  be  larger  than  the  Curtis,  and 
probably  less  efficient. 

Patents  were  issued  in  1898  to  Riedlei  &  Sturapf,  whose  turbine 
appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Perrigault  &  Farcot,  patented 
about  1870. 

In  1900,  the  Zoelly  patents  were  issued.  This  turbine  in  prin- 
dple  a  similar  to  the  Kateau,  but  different  in  constructioQ. 
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The  steam  turbine  patents  issued  since  1900  are  altogether  too 
numerous  even  to  mention,  but  from  them  a  number  of  commercial 
machines  have  been  developed,  and  are  now  on  the  market.  The 
principal  commercial  turbines  will  be  described  later. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  summary  is  at  all  e^iaustive, 
or  that  even  all  the  noteworthy  turbine  patents  have  been  mentioned. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them,  and  It  is  possible  here  only  to  men- 
tion those  that  are  the  Immediate  forerunners  of  our  present  com- 
mercial types.  This  brief  summary  will  show  that  the  commercial 
success  of  the  turbine  has  been  due  to  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  steam,  improved  details,  and  the  possibility  of 
better  workmanship,  rather  than  to  the  development  of  new  principles, 
for  the  distinctive  fundamental  ideas  of  all  of  our  commerdal  tur- 
bines had  been  suggested  years  ago.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  no  fundamental  principle  can  be  successfully  worked 
out  unless  the  minutest  detail  is  correct,  and  these  detaib  may,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  turbine  did,  prevent  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
the  early  ideas. 

Fundamental  Principles.  The  underlying  principles  of  steam 
and  water  turbines  are  alike — a  moving  fluid  impinges  upon  curved 
vanes  or  buckets  attached  to  the  periphery  of  a  wheel,  thus  causing 
it  to  revolve.  The  vanes  or  buckets  change  the  direction  of  the  actua- 
ting fluid  and  absorb  part  of  its  energy,  the  fluid  leaving  the  turbine 
with  a  comparatively  low  velocity.  To  insure  reasonable  economy, 
the  fluid  must  impinge  upon  the  vanes  in  a  direction  tangenti^to 
their  surface  at  the  point  of  impact,  so  as  not  to  impart  any  shock  and 
to  avoid  spattering.  Further,  the  residual  velocity  at  outlet  should 
be  as  low  as  possible. 

In  either  class  of  turbine,  rotation  Is  caused,  not  by  the  statical 
pressure  of  'the  actuating  fluid,  but  by  the  velodty  which  it  imparts 
to  the  rotating  turbine  wheeb.    The  kinetic  energy  of  the  fluid 

passing  through  the  turbine  is  equal  to  — ^ — ,  whew  W  equals  the 

WMght  of  the  fimd  per  second  and  F  is  its  velodty  at  entrance.    Evi- 
dently, the  smaller  W,  the  larger  V  must  be  to  devdq)  the  same 

power.    If  the  fluid  leaves  the  turbine  mth  the  velodty  V^ ,  Qnea        *• 
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represents  the  energy  not  absorbed  by  the  turbine.  If  V^  is  small, 
this  wasted  energy  will  be  likewise  small. 

Since  the  fundamental  pnnciples  of  the  turbines  are  the  same, 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  steam  and  water  turbines  could  be 
built  on  similar  lines.  But  this  is  not  so,  because  the  difference  in 
density  and  in  elasticity  of  the  two  fluids  requires  different  applications 
of  those  principles.  In  the  steam  turbine,  not  only  must  proper  steps 
be  taken  to  abstract  the  energy  from  the  steam  jet,  but  also  to  make 
that  energy  a  maximum  by  providing  for  the  proper  expansion  of  the 
steam. 

To  make  more  clear  the  differences  just  mentioned,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  water  is  an  indastw  fluid;  that  is,  one  having  a 
constant  volume  under  all  conditions  of  pressure.  TTierefore,  in 
flowing  through  a  nozzle,  if  the  velocity  at  the  outlet  is  to  be  greater 
than  the  velocity  in  the  pip€,  the  area  of  the  outlet  must  be  smaller 
than  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe.  Steam,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  an 
elastic  fluid  and  expands  rapidly  as  it  flows  through  a  nozzle.  If 
the  increase  in  volume  were  in  exact  ratio  to  the  increase  in  velocity, 
then,  for  maximum  efficiency;  the  nozzle  would  be  parallel-sided. 
This  happens  when  the  pressure  at  dischai^  is  about  60%  of  the 
inidal  pressure.  But  when  discharging  into  a  low  pressure,  the 
volume  of  the  steam  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  velocity,  and 
hence,  if  the  mouth  of  the  nozzle  is  to  be  capable  of  discharging  the 
same  weight  of  steam  per  second  as  the  throat  (the  condition  for 
maximum  efficiency),  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  nozzle  must  con- 
stantly increase  toward  the  outlet. 

Steam  will  expand  as  it  passes  through  the  turbine  and  if  the 
passages  are  correctly  proportioned,  so  that  this  expansion  can  take 
place  only  in  one  direction,  that  is,  in  the  line  of  flow,  the  steam 
particles  will  be  forced  forward  in  a  nearly  uniform  jet;  the  steam, 
by  virtue  of  this  expansion,  will  attain  a  very  high  velocity  and  the 
jet  will  consequently  have  a  high  kinetic  energy. 

Water  turbines  use  a  relatively  small  head  and  &  large  quanti^ 
of  fluid;  with  the  steam  turbines,  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  small,  but 
the  head  is  very  large.  To  develop  lai^  powers  with  any  form  of 
turbine,  it  is  necessary  that  a  number  of  wheeb  be  used.  With  water 
turbines,  each  wheel  acts  under  full  head,  each  using  a  relatively 
ismall  quantity  of  water.     With  steam  turbines,  however,  it  is  the 
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head  that  must  be  divided  into  different  steps;  i.  c,  a  single  steam 
turbine  can  use  the  full  quantity  of  fluid  but,  if  desired  to  run  at 
relatively,  low  speeds,  it  can  use  but  a  portion  of  the  total  head. 
To  develop  1,000  H.  P.  on  a  turbine  shaft,  with  a  head  of  150  feet, 
would  require  appKndmately  4,800  pounds  of  fluid  per  second, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  design  of  the  wheel.  VHHx  a  head 
of  3,000  feet  there  would  be  required  242  pounds  of  fluid  per 
second,  and  with  a  head  of  234,000  feet,  comparable  with  that  of 
a  steam  turbine,  the  requirement  would  be  about  3i  pounds  of 
fluid  per  second.  It  is  thiis  dearly  seen  that  the  difficulty  in 
developing  large  powers  with  the  water  turbine  b  that  of  providing 
for  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of 
fluid  through  the  turbines,  and 
with  the  steam  turbine,  that  of 
handling  the  great  velocities  re- 
sulting from  the  enormous  head. 
In  all  steam  turbines,  the  steam 
is  expanded  in  suitable  nozzles 
or  passages.  In  some  the  expan- 
sion is  all  in  the  nozzles ;  in  others, 
partly  in  the  nozzles  and  partly  in 
the  vanes  or  blades.  In  some, 
the  total  e^Kinsion  from  boiler  to 
exhaust  takes  place  in  one  nozzle, 
and  the  eneigy  is  absorbed  by  a 
single  wheel;  such  a  turbine  is  called  a  single-stage  turbiTi^,  In 
others,  the  expansion  in  one  set  of  nozzles  b  only  partial,  and  after 
passing  throu^  one  or  more  wheels,  the  steam  again  passes 
through  another  set  of  nozzles  and  set  of  wheeb,  and  so  on, 
imtil  exhaust  pressure  b  reached.  Thb  is  a  muUv-stage  turbine. 
There  may  be  all  the  way  from  one  to  forty  stages,  or  even  more, 
in  turbines  of  thb  type  where  all  expansion  b  in  the  stationary  vanes ; 
and  in  turbines  where  part  of  the  expansion  b  in  the  running 
vanes,  there  may  be  100  stages  or  more.  Some  turbines  use  nozzles 
for  expanding  the  steam,  and  some  use  stationary  vanes  for  the 
purpose,  these  vanes  being  so  shaped  as  to  provide  suitable 
passage  areas  to  permit  of  steam  expansion.  The  principle  b  the 
same  whether]  nozzles  or  blades  are  used,  but  blades  are  generally 
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used  where  many  stages  are  employed  and  the  drop  In  pressure  is 
small  from  stage  to  stage. 

Before  taking  up  the  actual  study  of  steam  turbines,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  a  few  elementary  principles 
of  mechanics.  Suppose  a  hollow  cube  to  be  filled  with  some  fluid 
(water  or  steam)  at  a  ^ven  pressure,  and  to  have  an  opening  in  one 
aide  that  can  readily  be  cloaed.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  when 
the  outlet  is  opened,  the  internal  pressure  will  remain  the  same.  If 
the  outlet  is  opened,  the  fluid  wiU  rush  out,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  and, 
if  the  jet  is  supposed  to  strike  against  a  board  free  lo  move,  the  jet 
will  exert  a  force  upon  that  board  tending  to  swing  it  in  the  direction 
of  the  jet.  Thi»  force  is  called  an  impuhe.  At  the  same  time  there 
will  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  cube  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  force  thus  developed  is  called  a  reaction.  It  may 
be  expliuned  in  this  way: 

Suppose  each  side  of  the  cube 
to  be  one  foot  square,  the  area  of 
the  opening,  one  square  inch,  and 
the  internal  pressure,  100  pounds 
per  square  inch.  There  will  be 
144  X  100  pounds  pressure  on  each 
side  of  the  cube  with  the  outlet 
closed,  but  when  the  one-inch  outlet  Pte-  la.  Jet  Deflected  tbniuKh  w. 
is  opened,  the  total  pressure  on  the 

side  containing  the  outlet  will  be  reduced  by  the  pressure  of  100 
pounds  on  the  opening  itself.  This  wiU  leave  an  unbalanced  force 
of  100  pounds  acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is  the  ori^n 
<rf  the  reactive  force.  This  explanation  is  not  strictly  correct,  but 
serves  to  give  an  idea  of  these  two  forces,  impulse  and  reaction. 

Hero's  turbine  was  a  reaction  turbine  pure  and  ample,  Branca'a, 
an  impulse  turbine;  but  what  is  called  a  reaction  turbine  at  the  present 
Gme  is  not  a  simple  reaction  turbine  in  any  sense,  but  one  running 
mider  the  combined  influence  of  reaction  and  impulse.  Likewise, 
the  so-called  impulse  turbine  is  not  a  pure  impulse  turbine,  but  acts 
under  the  combined  influence  of  impulse  and  reaction.  There  b 
no  pure  reaction  turbine  now  on  the  market,  l^e  so-called  impulse 
turbine  being  rather  simpler  of  explanation,  fen-  the  present  only 
this  ^ype  will  be  considered  in  the  following  explanatt(ms.    How 
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these  piindples  apply  to  the  so-called  reaction  turbine  will  bv 
explained  later. 

Suppose  a  stream  of  water  from  a  nozzle  to  impinge  upon  the 
plate  shown  in  Fig.  12,  and  so  maiie  that  the  jet  is  divided,  and  with- 
out shock  departs  in  a  direction  tangential  to  the  plate  and  at  90°  to 
the  line  of  impact.    If  the  velocity  of  impact  of  the  jet  is  V  feet  per 
second,  its  velocity  in  the  same  direction  after  striking  the  plate  wtU 
be  zero,  and  therefore,  a  definite  force  will  be  exerted  on  that  plate, 
equal  to  the  force  necessary  to  impart  a  velocity  of  V  feet  in  one  second 
to  the  mass  of  water,  in  the  jet.    The  acceleration,  therefore,  will  be 
V  feet  per  second,  and  since  force  b  measured  by  mass  times 
acceleration,  this  force,  acting  on  the  plate,  will  be  F  =  MV.     If 
the  plate  is  allowed  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  jet  with  a 
veloci^  Vg,  the  relative  vdodt^  of 
the  plate  with  reference  to  the  jet 
will  be  F"  —  K,,  and  the  correspond- 
ing force  acting  on  the  plate  will 
he  F  =  M(y  -V;).    Since  work 
J  is    measured    by    the    product  of 
^  force  and  distance,  the  force  acting 
throu^  the  space  F,  in  one  second, 
will  do  the  worii  W  =-  FV^  ==  M 

Fig.  IS.    J«  Deflected  tt,r^^Y^'.     C^"  ^^  ^i  ''»'  PO""*^" 

Now  if  the  plate  were  shaped  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  jet  were  completely 
reversed,  that  is,  turned  through  180°,  there  would  be  an  additional 
pressure  on  the  plate,  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  jet  leaving  it  This, 
neglecting  friction,  would  be  equal  to  the  original  impulse,  thus 
making  the  total  force  on  the  plate  2  F  instead  of  F.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  if  the  force  is  twice  as  great,  the  work  must  also  be 
double,  and  the  above  expression  for  the  work  done  becomes 

W  =  2FV^  =  J/  X  2  (F  -  F^)  F, 

For  tins  reason,  turbine  vanes  are  made  so  as  to  reverse  the  direction 
of  the  jet  as  completely  as  possible.  Complete  reversal  is  not  prac- 
ticable because  some  cleardnce  must  be  allowed  for  the  deflected  jet 
to  escape.  Thb  is  especially  true  in  the  usual  case  in  practice,  where 
the  jet  impinges  upon  the  vanes  from  the  side.    Here,  the  an^e  has 
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to  be  such  that  the  revolving  wheel  will  clear  both  nozzle  and 
deflected  jet. 

If  the  bucket  shown  in  Kg.  13  were  held  stationary,  the  force 
exerted  by  the  jet  would  evidently  be  a  maximum  and  equal  to  2MV; 
but  the  velocity  of  the  bucket  being  zero,  the  work,  equal  to 
the  force  multiplied  by  the  space, 
would  also  be  zero.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  velodty  of  the 
bucket  were  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  the  jet,  the  push  would  be  zero, 
and  the  work  again  zero.  Some- 
where between  these  limits,  there 
must  evidently  be  a  velocity  which 
will  produce  maximum  results. 
V 

Suppose  now,  that  f^,  =  "o"  ■ 

then 

V     V  F'     ■ 

M  V* 

—^ —  =  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  jet,  as  it  issues  from  the 

nozzle.  Therefore,  if  the  speed  of  the  bucket  is  one-half  the  velocity 
of  the  jet,  we  have  an  efficiency  of  100%,  neglecting  losses,  and 
this  is,  of  course,  the  best  obtainable.  Therefore,  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency is  obtained  when  the  speed  of  the  bucket  is  half  the  Jet  velocity, 
provided  the  jet  impinges  upon  the  bucket  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  line  of  movement  of  the  bucket.  For  other  angles,  the  speed 
for  maximum  efficiency  would  be  somewhat  less. 

If  a  jet  with  (he  velocity  V  strikes  the  bucket  at  an  angle  a, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  its  velocity  A  B  could  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents— one  C  B  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  and  one  C  A  parallel 
to  the  shaft.  The  one  at  right  an^es  to  the  shaft,  commonly  known 
as  the  velocity  oj  whirl,  would  produce  a  rotative  impulse  equal  to 
Vco8  a,  and  K,,  the  velod^  of  the  vane  necessary  for  maximum 
efficiency,  would  be  half  this,  or  F,  =  }  Vcoa  a,  provided  the  angle 
with  which  the  jet  leaves  the  blade  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  impinge- 
ment.   The  component  A  C,  parallel  to  the  shaft,  would  have  no 


but 
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tendency  to  cause  rotation,  but  would  produce  an  end  tlmist  on  the 
shaft.    This  component  ia  called  the  velocity  of  flow. 

Suppose  a  jet  to  impinge  upon  a  curved  vane  at  the  angle 
shown  in  a  fig.  15.    If  the  jet  strikes  this  vane  tangentially,  without 
shock,  the  vane  remaining  stadonaiy,  the  relative  positions  of  the  jet 
before  and  after  impact  will  be  as  shown.    Now  if  the  vane  is 
allowed  to  move  with  the  velocity 
V^,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
vane  and  the  nozzle  will  change, 
and  the  jet  will  no  longer  glide 
smoothly  onto  the  vane,  but  will 
strike    the   edges,  and  spatter. 
To  maintMn  the  correct  relative 
posidons,  the  nozzle  must  either 
, ,  J         be  allowed  to  follow  the  vane,  or  its 
vis- 16.  Relative  Foritioiu  ot  Jet        position  must  be  changed  so  that 
»d  VanB.  jijg  direction  and  velocity  of  the 

jet  will  be  -  such  that  it  may  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
one  parallel  with  the  directioa  of  motion  of  the  vane,  and  the 
other  tangent  to  the  vane.  The  absolute  direction  of  the  jet 
must  be  along  the  line  A  B,  (b.  Fig.  15) ,  but  its  direction  rela- 
tive to  the  moving  vane  will  be  along  the  line  A  G,  and  ]1  A  B 
is  drawn  to  a  scale  representing  the  actual  velocity  of  the  jet, 
and  C  B  lud  off  to  the  same  scale  to  represent  the  veloci^  V^  of 
the  vane,  then  A  C  will  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  rel- 
ative velodty  of  the  jet  and  the  vane,  which  will  be  identical  with 
the  absolute  velocity  in  the  first  case  where  the  vane  is  stationary. 
Neglecting  friction,  the  jet  will  leave  the  vane  with  the  same  relative 
velocity.  Draw  £;  f  =  ^  C  and  £;  G  =  C  B  =  the  velocity  7,.  Then 
E  H,  which  we  shall  call  V^,  will  represent  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion the  absolute  velocity  with  which  the  jet  leaves  the  vane. 

The  energy  in  the  jet  before  impact  was  , 

after    leaving   the  vane,         '■■ 

W  F'        WV '        W 
The  energy  absorbed  was  then  — —  —  '■  =  „-  (I"  —  F,*). 

For  the  best  efficiency,  F,  should  be  small,  but  can  never  be  zero 
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unless  the  jet  angle  a  is  zero,  and  the  direction  of  the  jet  is  reversed 
through  180*.  an  impracticable  condition. 

Nozzles.  Steam  does  not  cause  rotation  in  the  turbine  because 
of  its  statical  pressure,  but,  as  tilready  stated,  because  of  its  velocity, 
a  difference  in  pressure  acting  indirectly,  by  imparting  velocity  to 
the  steam.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  this  dass  of  motor,  steam 
velocities  are  all-important.  The  steam  possesses  energy  by  virtue 
of  the  heat  which  it  contuns,  but  to  make  this  energy  available  in 
the  turbine,  it  must  be  transformed  into  kinetic  energy  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  high  jet  velocity.  The  correct  shaping  of  the  nozzle  is  the 
all-important  factor  in  acquiring  the  requisite  steam  velocity,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  considerations : 

It  has  been  welt  established  by  experiment  that  steam  at  lugh 
pressure  flowing  into  a  space  at  lower  pressure,  through  a  nozzle  with 
parallel  sides,  cannot  attain  a  velocity  exceeding  1,450  to  1,500  feet 
per  second,  no  matter  how  high  the  initial  pressure  nor  how  low  the 
pressure  into  which  the  steam  discharges.  This  limiting  velocity  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  throat  of  any  nozzle  there  occurs  a  drop  in 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  to  about  58%  of  the  initial  pressure,  and,  if 
the  nozzle  be  a  cylindrical  one,  this  drop  will  remain  practically  con- 
stant throughout  the  length  of  the  nozzle.  TTie  velocity  acquired 
by  virtue  of  thb  diflFerence  in  pressure  will  therefore  be  about  the  same, 
whether  the  absolute  pressure  into  which  the  steam  is  discharged  is 
58%  of  the  initial  pressure  or  much  less.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
throat  pressure  cannot  change  until  the  outlet  is  reached,  when  the 
pressure  drops  suddenly  to  the  pressure  of  the  space  into  which  the 
steam  is  discharging,  and  the  steam  immediately  expands  in  all 
directions,  thus  dissipating  its  energy.  The  only  case  in  which  maxi- 
mum efficiency  b  developed  with  orifices  and  short  passages  with 
parallel  sides  is  when  the  low  pressure  is  greater  than  58%  of  the  high 
pressure. 

This  limiting  value  for  orifices  or  parallel-sided  nozzles,  and  the 
consequent  limit  of  steam  velocity,  makes  it  impossible  to  develop 
the  greatest  energy  of  the  steam  when  expanding  to  low  pressures 
except  throu^  a  nozzle  with  flaring  sides,  in  which  the  outlet  is 
greater  than  the  inlet  In  such  a  nozzle  the  steam  expansion  occurs 
gradually  in  its  flow,  and  is  construned  to  take  plate  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow.     In  this  way,  the  velocity  of  the  steam  par- 
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tides  b  increased  aa  it  proceeds  along  its  nozzle  until  a  tremendous 
speed  has  been  developed,  which  will  produce  about  95%  of  the 
available  energy.  Furthermore,  steam  may  be  expanded  effectively 
within  the  confines  of  such  a  nozzle  from  any  high  pressure  to  any 
lower  pressure,  provided  the  increase  of  areas  of  cross-section  of  the 
nozde  is  proportional  to  the  increase  of  specific  volumes  of  the  steam. 
In  other  words,  with  a  cylindrical  nozzle,  a  limiting  steam  velocity 
of  1,450  to  1,500  feet  per  second  b  possible,  no  matter  whether  the 
initial  pressure  of  the  steam  be  70  pounds  or  200  pounds,  or  whether 
the  pressure  into  which  the  steam  b  finally  expanded  be  58%  of  the 
initial  or  a  2S"  vacuum.  Of  course,  as  the  weight  of  the  steam  per 
cubic  foot  varies  with  the  pressure,  a  greater  vjeight  of  steam  will 
be  discharged  per  second  at  higher  pressure,  resulting  in  a  somewhat 
greater  kinetic  energy  in  the  steam  jet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
nozzle  has  ffaring  sides,  the  steam  at,  say,  150  pounds  gauge  pressure, 
will  have  the  same  pressure  at  the 

^%f "   L^^f^^^-^    ^"^*'  *^*  '^'  ^%  °^  *•!«  >"'tial 

%t^aia.    ?*^^"T^?^'  pressure,  but  will  acquire  a  rapid- 

^^^'/t'^MutniZ'  ly  increasing  velocity  from  throat 

I  .v/oeiJ^ffMnprr.   to  outlct,  and.  With  a  28"  vacuum 

Fig,  10.    Praperiy  DedgQed  ExpandinB       ahead  of  it.  Will  leave  the  nozzle 

^*"^^"  with  a  velocity  of  4,000  feet  per 

second,  assuming  no  friction  in  the  nozzle.     Fig.  16  shows  a  properly 

designed  nozzle  for  expanding  steam  from  150  pounds  boiler  pressure 

to  28"  vacuum. 

C<Mnpounding.  It  has  been  explained  that  if  steam  b  expanded  in 
a  suitable  diverging  nozzle,  nearly  all  tiie  heat  energy  becomes  available 
Bs  kinetic  energy,  and  that  thb  steam,  when  flowing  from  a  boiI_er  pres- 
sure of  150  pounds  to  a  vacuum  of  28*,  may  attain  a  velocity  of  approx- 
imately 4,000  feet  per  second.  If  the  linear  velocity  of  the  buckets 
were  to  be  approximately  one-half  the  velocity  of  the  jet,  there 
would  be  grave  danger  that  the  wheel  would  burst  from  centrif- 
ugal force.  A  peripheral  speed  of  1,200  feet  per  second  b  the 
limit  in  practice.  2,000  feet  per  second  would  mean  about  12,750 
revolutions  per  minute  in  a  wheel  3  feet  in  diameter.  Thb  latter 
velocity  would  mean  great  delicacy  in  balancing  and  difficulty  in 
providing  suitable  bearings,  even  if  material  could  be  found  to 
withstand  the  strain.    A  wheel  15  feet  in  diameter  would  have  to 
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revolve  2,500  revolutions  pet  minute  if  the  above  mentioned 
peripheral  velocity  were  to  be  obtained,  and  again  the  impossibility  of 
construction  Is  evident.  Some  means  must  therefore  be  employed  to 
reduce  the  speed  to  manageable  rates  without  unduly  increasing  the 
size  of  wheel.  This  may  be  done  in  a  single-stage  turbine  by  means 
of  gearing,  but  here,  if  1,200  feet  is  to  be  the  maximum  pennissible 
peripheral  velocity,  and  2,000  is  the  theoretical  velocity,  there  will  be 
a  loss  of  efGciency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  steam  jet  does  not  strike 
the  wheel  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft;  consequently  the 
velocity  of  whirl;  as  already  seen,  is  Vcos  a,  and  with  friction  allow- 
ance, this  is  somewhat  reduced,  but,  even  with  a  bucket  velocity  of 
1,200  feet  per  second,  the  revolutions  will  usually  be  too  high- 
Turbine  speeds  may  be  satisfactorily  reduced  without  the  use 
of  gearing,  by  what  is  called  compounding;  i.  e.,  by  dividing  expansion 
into  separate  stages,  called  ■pressure  compounding;  by  passing  the 
steam  over  several  wheels  with  guide  vanes  between  to  redirect  the 
steam  upon  the  vanes  in  the  next  wheel,  called  velocity  compounding; 
or  by  a  combination  of  these  two  methods. 

Suppose  we  start  with  steam  at  150  pounds  gauge  pressure  and 
expand  it  to  28  in.  vacuum,  not  in  one  expanding  nozzle  but  in  several 
stages,  so  that  the  expansion  in  each  would  be  to  only  about  60%  of 
the  next  hi^er  pressure,  in  which  case,  diverging  or  expanding 
nozzles  would  not  be  needed.  The  velocity  of  flow  of  the  steam 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  1,450  feet  per  second  at  pressures  above 
the  atmosphere,  and  would  decrease  slightly  as  the  pressuse  lowered; 
the  lowest  velocity,  when  dischar^ng  into  a  vacuum  of  28  in.,  would 
be  about  1,250  feet  per  second,  but,  by  letting  the  drop  in  pressure  be 
somewhat  less  than  60%  in  the  higher  stages,  the  velocity  of  flow 
could  be  made  approximately  1,250  feet  per  second  throughout. 
This  b,  of  course,  neglecting  all  losses.  We  could  then  have  a  sfeam 
speed  of  about  1,250  feet  per  second  to  deal  with,  instead  of  4,000;  the 

•    I  I  I        r       I         I        I  ■  F   I      l(250cO3a  „„, 

peripheral  speed   of    tlie    buckets  would  be s =  625  cos  a, 

or,  when  a,  is  small,  about  600  feet  per  second.  For  a  wheel  5  feet 
in  diameter,  this  would  mean  about  2,300  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  conditions  arising  from  such  a  speed  are  much  more  easily 
taken  care  of.  This  reduction  in  speed  could  be  accomplished  in 
about  ten  stages.     To  reduce  the  speed  to  half,  or  .300  feet  per 
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second,  would  require  four  times  as  many  stages  because  the  num- 
ber of  st^es  would  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  reduction 
of  the  steam  velodty.    'Hius,  the  reduction  from  4,000  feet  per 

second  to  1,250  feet  per  second  will  require  L'  -^/  =  3.2  =  10, 
approjtimately.  To  reduce  the  speed  of  the  buckets  from  600  to  300 
feet  per  second,  would  evidently  require  four  times  as  many,  or 
40  stages. 

Suppose,  now,  the  compounding  were  all  in  velocity  stages,  and 
that  the  expansion  occurred  in  one  nozzle.  The  velocity  of  steam 
would  be  nearly  4,000  feet  per  second,  but  it  would  have  to  pass 
through  three  sets  of  revolving  wheels  to  bring  the  relative  speed  at 
each  wheel  to  approximately  1,300  feet  per  second,  and  thus  get  the 
same  speed  of  revolution  as  in  the  previous  case. 

This  method  of  compounding  g^ves  a  very  compact  form  of 
turbine  and  one  that  has  many  mechanical  advantages;  but  the  wheeb 
have  to  revolve  in  a  bath  of  steam  which  makes  the  friction  excessive, 
and  the  efficiency  correspondingly  lower.  This  was  the  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal Curtb  patent,  but  was  soon  abandoned  for  the  combined  pressure 
and  velocity  turbine  which  is  to-day  the  principal  feature  of  the  Curtis 
design.  In  this  combined  method,  there  are  two  or  more  pressure 
stages,  and  in  present  practice,  not  over  two  velocity  wheels  and  one 
set  of  guide  vanes  to  each  stage.*  The  older  Curtis  had  even  three 
or  four  revolving  wheels  per  stage  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
sets  of  guide  vanes. 

Compounding  has  been  tried  by  the  use  of  counter-running 
wheels,  but  with  little  success.  If  the  guide  vanes  were  on  wheels 
free  to  turn,  they  would  run  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  others, 
and  if  the  relative  peripheral  velocity  of  the  two  were,  say,  1,200  feet 
per  second,  it  would  mean  that  for  each  wheel  the  absolute  velocity 
would  be  half  this,  or  600  feet  per  second.  The  difficulties  of  build- 
ding  and  operating  such  a  machine  are  considerable. 

Types  of  Turbines.  There  are  two  main  groups  into  which 
steam  turbines  are  usually  divided,  one  known  as  the  impulse,  &ad 
the  other  as  the  reaelion  type.     It  has  become  the  general  practice 

*ThiB  does  not  apply  to  marine  practice,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  which 
warrant  the  use  of  a  larger  numt>er  of  velocity  wheels  per  stage.  Small 
Curtis  turbines  and  eome  special  machines  have  three  velocity  stages. 
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to  classify  turbines  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  general  heads; 
but,  83  a  matter  of  fact,  every  commercial  turbine  of  the  present  time 
really  develops  its  power  under  the  combined  influence  of  action 
and  reaction.  Yet  there  is  a  distinct  diiferenee  between  the  expansion 
of  steam  in  these  two  types,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  DeLavat  and . 
in  the  Parsons  turbine.  The  use  of  the  terms  impulse  and 
reaction  in  reference  to  turbines  is  undoubtedly  unfortunate,  but 
since  their  use  has  become  practically  universal,  it  b  necessary  to 
understand  the  significance  of  their  application. 

In  the  soK»lled  impulse  turbine,  the  steam,  expanding  in  a 
nozzle  or  other  suitable  passage,  thus  attains  a  high  velocity,  and 
impinges  upon  the  vanes  of  a  rotating  wheel.  The  steam,  i 
through  the  wheel,  gives 
up  a  part  of  its  kinetic 
energy  to  the  revolving 
vanes,  and  leaves  the 
wheel  at  a  lower  velocity, 
but  at  the  same  pressure 
at  which  it  left  the  noz- 
zle, la  the  so-called  re- 
action type,  the  steam 
.  enters  the  turbine  at 
boiler  pressure,  passes 
through  guide  passages 
onto  die  vanes  of  a  rotating  wheel,  and  little  by  little  expand?  as  it 
passes  through  these  vanes  to  subsequent  guide  passages  and  other 
vanes,  the  pressure  gradually  becoming  lower;  the  velocity  which  is 
gained  by  tiie  expansion  in  die  guide  passages  and  revolving  vanes  is 
practically  all  imparted  to  the  rotating  drum-  The  pressure  is  less 
on  the  one  side  of  the  vane  than  on  the  other,  while,  in  the  impulse 
type,  the  pressure  b  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  vane. 

The  engines  of  Hero,  Wolfgang  De  Kempelen,  and  Avery  were  all 
purely  reaction  types,  but  the  Parsons  acts  by  impulse  as  well  as 
reaction,  and  the  Curtis  and  DeLaval,  by  reaction  as  well  as  by  im- 
pulse. To  make  this  clear,  consider  Fig.  17  (a),  which  shows  a  vane 
and  jet.  The  vane  is  so  shaped  that  the  jet  leaves  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  impact.  Here  is  a  case  of  pure  action,  so 
far  as  any  force  lending  to  move  the  vane  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
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direction  of  the  jet  b  concerned.  Tliere  is,  to  be  sure,  a  reaction  of 
the  jet,  but  Aaa  reacting  force  la  along  a  line  AB  a.t  right  angles  to 
the  de»red  line  of  motion,  and  if  the  vane  shown  in  this  figure  were 
attached  to  the  peripheiy  of  a  wheel  free  to  revolve,  this  force  of 
reaction  would' cause  only  an  end- 
thrust  on  the  shaft,  in  no  way 
augmenting  the  force  of  rotation. 
As  previously  shown  on  Page 
IG,  to  obtain  the  best  efficiency 
the  jet  must  be  deflected  through 
an  angle  of  180*.  If  the  jet  leaves 
the  wheel  at  any  less  angle  than 
90°,  for  instance,  angle  5  ^  C  in 
Fig.  17  (b),  there  is  a  reactive 
force  along  the  line  AC,  which  can 
be  resolved  into  two  components 
— one,  A  B,  tending  to  cause 
rotation,  the  other,  B  C,  causing 
an  end  thrust.  A  turbine  thus 
constructed,  although  called  an 
impulse  turbine,  evidently  derives 
an  impelling  force  from  this  reac- 
tion. A  pure  impulse  turbine, 
permitting  no  reaction  of  the  jet, 
would  have  a  theoretical  maxi- 
mum efficiency  of  only  50%. 
When  the  jet  is  turned  through 
an  angle  of  180°,  the  reaction 
becomes  equal  to  the  impulse. 
The  reaction  is  equal  to  the  im- 
pube  in  any  case,  when  the  angle 
at  which  the  jet  impinges  upon 
the  vane  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
deflection  measured  from  a  plane 
through  the  center  of  the  rotating  wheel  at  right  an^es  to  the  shaft. 
In  this  type  of  turbine,  all  the  expansion  takes  place  in  the  nozzles 
or  guide  passages,  none  at  all  in  the  revolving  vanes. 

In  the  so-called  reaction  turbines,  the   expansion  takes  placo 
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in  the  revolving  vanes  bs  well  as  in  the  guide  passages,  and  the 
vanes  and  guides  are  placed  so  as  to  ^ve  a  constantlj^  increasing  area 
of  passage  to  allow  for  the  increasing  volume  of  the  steam  as  it 
expands.  As -the  steam  expands  in  the  guide  passages,  it  acquires 
velodty  and  impinges  upon  the  running  vanes,  thus  ^ving  a  decided 
impulse  to  them,  and  as  it  again  expands  in  the  running  vanes,  the 
reacdon  produces  a  further  impelling  force. 

The  dlstinguisluDg  feature,  then,  between  these  two  distinct 
types  of  turbine  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  impulse  or  reaction  of  the 
steam  at  all,  for  both  types,  as  we  have  seen,  act  by  virtue  of  both 
forces;  but  the  distinction  lies  in  whether  the  expansion  of  the  steam 
takes  place  fully  in  a  set  of  nozzles  or  guide  passages  with  no  expan- 
sion in  the  moving  vanes,  or  whether  the  steam  expansion  takes  place 
partly  in  the  nozzles  and  partly  in  the  revolving  vanes.  A  turbine 
mi^t  be  so  arranged  that  the  expansion  would  take  place  entirely  in 
the  moving  vanes,  the  guide  passages  acting  merely  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  steam,  but  as  yet  no  commercial  turbine  has  been 
built  on  these  lines. 

There  are  several  distinct  subdivisions  of  the  two  mun  types 
of  turbine.  The  simplest  form  is  undoubtedly  of  the  DeLaval  type, 
which  consists  of  several  diver^ng  nozzles,  expanding  the  steam 
from  boiler  pressure  to  exhaust  pressure,  and  directing  the  steam  jets 
onto  the  vanes  of  a  single  wheel.  We  have  seen  that  the  enormous 
velocity  of  4,000  feet  per  second  will  be  attained  in  expanding  from 
150  pounds  boiler  pressure  to  28^^  inches  vacuum.  The  speed  of 
revolution  must  be  very  high  and,  although  the  velocity  b  greatly 
lowered  as  the  steam  passes  through  the  wheel,  it  will  leave  the 
wheel  with  a  considerable  residual  velocity  which  represents,  of 
course,  so  much  lost  energy.  Fig.  18  illustrates  the  typical  features 
of  this  style  of  machine,  the  curves  showing  the  relation  of  its 
steam  velocities  and  pressures.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  steam 
pressure  is  a  maximum,  and  equal  to  boiler  pressure,  at  the  inlet  to 
the  nozzle,  and  will  reach  the  condeuser  or  exhaust  pressure  at  the 
nozzle  outlet,  as  it  impinges  upon  the  vanes  of  the  wheel.  Clear- 
ance, in  this  type  of  turbine,  is  of  small  consequence,  for  the  wheel 
revolves  in  steam  of  a  uniform  pressure,  and  there  can,  therefore, 
be  no  leakage  of  steam  without  work  being  done.  As  there  is 
but  one  wheel  revolving  in  the  bath  of  steam,  the  friction  would 
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not  be  very  great,  were  it  not  that  the  fricUon  increases  very  rapidly 
with  the  speed,  and  in  this  single-wheel  type,  the  speed  of  the  steam  is 
very  high.  The  chief  loss  will  be  due  to  the  relatively  high  veloci^ 
of  the  exhaust  steam,  and  to  the  Friction  of  the  bearings  on  account  of 
the  hi^  rotative  speed.    To  reduce  these  speeds  of  rotation  to  man- 


:i 


ageable  rates,  gearing  must  be  used,   causing  a  further  frictional 
loss,  or  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  must  be  abnormally  great. 

The  velocity  of  the  steam  at  the  entrance  to  the  nozzle  fa  that 
due  merely  to  its  flow  through  the  pipe.  At  the  throat  of  the  nozzle, 
the  velocity,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  will  be  something  under 
1,500  feet  per  second,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  nozzle,  if  it  fa  properly 
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designed,  the  velocity  will  approximate  4,000  feet  per  second,  assum- 
ing a  boiler  pressure  of  165  pounds  absolute  and  28J  inches  of 
vacuum.  This  high  velocity  will  not  be  maintained,  however,  as 
the  steam  passes  through  the  revolving  vanes,  but,  at  the  condenser, 
will  have  dropped  to  a  value  depending  upon  the  amount  of  energy 
absorbed  from  the  steam  during  its  passage  through  the  vanes  of  the 
wheel. 

If  wheeb  were  arranged  in  successive  chambers,  so  that  the 
'  steam  could  be  expanded  in  several  steps  instead  of  in  one,  we  should 
have  the  essential  elements  of  the  Rateau  type  of  Xurbine.  Fig.  19 
shows  diagram&tically  the  essential  features  of  this  type  of  turbine, 
and  the  relation  of  velocities  and  pressures,  as  before.  Each  wheel 
rotates  in  an  independent  chamber  separated  from  the  next  by  a 
diaphragm  provided  with  suitable  expanding  passages,  so  that  the 
steam,  in  passing  from  the  first  chamber  to  the  second,  will  be  under 
condidons  similar  to  those  obtaining  when  passing  from  the  boiler 
into  the  first  chamber,  and  again  may  attain  a  maximum  velocity. 

Id  a  four-stage  turbine  of  this  sort,  the  pressure,  as  shown  in  the 
curve  in  Fig.  19,  should  be  a  maximum  (boiler  pressure)  at  the  inlet 
to  the  first  nozzle.  At  the  throat  of  the  nozzle,  it  should  be  approx- 
imately 58%  of  the  initial  pressure.  During  its  passage  through  the  first 
chamber,  the  steam  pressure  would  be  constant,  and  it  would  agmn 
drop  in  a  similar  manner,  in  passing  tbrou^  the  nozzles  between  the 
first  and  the  second  chamber,  the  velocity  rising  with  each  drop  in 
pressure.  'TOth  a  four-stage  turbine,  the  drop  in  pressure  would  be 
such  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  available  heat  units  would  be 
available  in  each  chamber.  The  drop  in  pressure  from  chamber  to 
chamber  would  therefore  not  be  uniform,  for  a  given  pressure 
change  represents  more  heat  units  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher 
ranges  of  pressure.  The  velocity  at  the  inlet  to  the  first  nozzle  would 
again  be  merely  the  velocity  of  flow  through  the  steam  pipe;  at  the 
throat  of  the  nozzle,  approximately  1,500  feet  per  second,  and  at  the 
outlet  to  the  nozzle,  where  the  steam  impinges  upon  the  vanes  of  the 
first  wheel,  approximately  2,000  feet  per  second.  This  vdocity  will 
drop  as  the  steam  passes  through  the  wheel,  rising  again  on  its  pas- 
sage throu^  the  next  nozzle,  dropping  again  in  the  next  wheel,  and 
so  on,  the  residual  velocity  as  the  steam  leaves  the  last  wheel  being 
probably  less  than  in  the  previous  case.       * 
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Turbines  are  built  on  this  principle  by  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers, the  Rateau  being  the  best  known  of  this  type.    This  particular 
turbine  has  usually  a  large  number  of  chambers,  frequently  30  to  40, 
and  the  drop  in  pressure  from  diamber  to  chamber  is  consequently 
veiy  small,  so  small    in 
fact  that  expanding  noz- 
zles  are   not    necessary. 
This  type  of  turbine  is 
AMI  subject  to  leakage  at  AB, 

Fig.  19,  where  the  shaft 
passes  through  the  sta- 
tionary diaphragm  and 
requires  special  packing. 
^^^  This    packing    becomes 

evidently  inaccessible  in 
a  multi-^tage  turbine. 

A  simple    method  of 
compounding,    but    one 
not  likely  to  produce  as 
economical     results,     is 
that  shown  diagramadc- 
ally  in  Fig.  20,  its  vari- 
ations  of  pressure  and 
volume  being  shown  tn 
the  curve.    In  dib  tur- 
bine, steam  is  expanded 
in   a   properly   designed 
diverging    nozzle,    from 
boiler  pressure  to  exhaust 
pressure,    and  impinges 
successively     upon    the 
vanes  of  rotating  wheels. 
Between     these    wheels 
are  stationary  guide  vanes  curved  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that, 
as  the  steam  leaves  the  first  set  of  vanes,  it  is  redirected  by  these 
guides  upon  the  next  set,  and  so  on.    The  boiler  pressure  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  boiler  pressure  shown  in  Fig.  18;  the  velocity  of  the 
steam  as  it  leaves  the  nozzle  is  also  the  same.    This  velocity  drops 
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somewhat  as  the  steam  passes  through  the  first  set  of  running  vanes, 
remains  constant  as  it  passes  through  the  first  set  of  guide  vanes, 
again  drops  in  the  next  set  of  running  vanes,  and  again  becomes  con- 
stant in  the  guide  vanes,  and  so  on;  the  velocity  of  the  steam  jet  is  . 
gradually  lessened  as  it  passes  through  wheel  after  wheel.    The  drop 
in  veloci^  in  the  steam  in  its  passage  through  any  one  set  of  vanes 
will,  neglecting  losses,  be 
approximately   equal    to 
the  total  velocity  divided 
by  the  uumber  of  seta 
of   running  wheels.     In 
this  type  of  turbine,  since 
the  velocity  of  the  steam 
is  gradually  decreased,  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  same 
quantity  of  steam  is  to 
fiow  through  successive 
wheels  in  the  same  inter- 
val of  time,  the  passages 
must  gradually  increase 
in  size.    The  velocity  re- 
maining constant  in  the 
guide  vanes,they  may  pro- 
vide passages- of  uniform 
section,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
20,  each  set  of  passages, 
however,  being  larger 
than   the  preceding  set. 
The   principle    just 
described  was  the  origi-  Fig.  31.    Featurea  ot  Turbine  c 


nal    idea   claimed  in  the  Pn»sure  8t<>ge»  and  Velocity  steps. 

early  Curtb  patent,  but  was  subsequently  pven  up  for  the  im- 
proved arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  21.  This  arrangement  differs 
from  the  other,  in  that,  instead  of  fully  expanding  the  steam  in  one 
nozzle  or  set  of  nozzles  from  boiler  to  exhaust  pressure,  the  expan- 
sion b  divided  into  two  or  more  stages.  This  turbine  contains  cham- 
bers, just  as  the  Rateau  type  does,  the  difference  being  that  in  the 
Curtis,  each  chamber  contains  two  sets  of  running  wheels  and  one  set 
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of  guide  vanes,  while  the  Rateau  chamber  contains  only  one  wheel 
and  no  guide  vanes.  Turbines  ot  the  Curtis  type  have  from  two  to 
seven  pressure  stages,  but  at  the  present  time,  no  more  than  two 
sets  of  running  vanes  are  used  in  each  chamber*,  although  formerly, 
more  sets  of  running  vanes  were  used.  The  relation  of  pressures  to 
velocities  shown  in  Fig.  21  will  be  evident  from  the  previous  ex- 
planations. 
/'^^l.  In   the    reaction    tur- 

bines, of  which  Parsons' 
is  the  best  known  ex- 
ample, the  steam,  as 
already  stated,  gradually 
expands  in  passing  from 
boiler  to  condenser  pres- 
sure. The  velocity  rises 
in  the  first  set  of  station- 
ary vanes,  and  drops  as 
the  steam  does  work  in 
the  first  set  of  running 
vanes.  The  velocity  rises 
again  in  the  next  set  of 
stationary  vanes,  dipps 
in  the  moving  vanes,  and 
so  on.  Fig.  22  shows  the 
essential  features  of  this 
turbine  and  the  relation 
of  pressures  and  volumes. 
The  stationary  guide 
vanes  act  just  like  small 
nozzles,  and  allow  the 
steam  to  axpand  and  acquire  velocity.  The  moving  vanes  also  allow 
the  steam  to  expand,  and  the  reaction  of  this  expansion  gives  an 
added  impulse  to  the  rotating  wheel. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  foregoing  shall  be  a  description  of 
any  turbine,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  distinct  and  elementary 
features  of  the  action  of  steam  in  various  types  of  turbine. 


Fig.  t1.    Features  of  Tleacttou  Type. 


*See  foot-note.  Page  22. 
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In  the  one^tage,  compound-velocity  turbine,  the  steam  leaves  the 
nozzle  at  exhaust  pressure  with  a  high  velocity.  If  the  expansion  has 
been  complete,  as  mtended,  the  pressure  remains  constant  as  the  steam 
passes  through  the  turHne,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  leakage. 
The  clearances  between  the  blade  tips  and  the  casing  can  be  made 
as  large  as  convenient,  for  it  requires  a  difference  of  pressure  to  cause 
steam  leakage.  If  running  on  vacuum,  there  would  be  a  tendency 
for  air  to  leak  in  around  the  shaft,  and  consequently  this  would  need 
to  be  well  packed. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  happy  solution  to  the  problem  of  steam 
leakage,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  most  compact  form  of  turbine; 
but,  unfortunately,  a  considerable  loss  is  brou^t  about  by  steam 
flowing  past  the  surfaces  of  both  moving  and  guide  vanes  and  by  tlie 
large  amount  of  friction,  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  many  wheels 
throu^  the  steam  which  filb  the  turbine.  A  further  serious  disad- 
vantage Is  that  an  equal  amount  of  work  cannot  be  done  in  each  set 
of  vanes  if  the  entrance  and  exit  angles  of  the  vanes  are  made 
equal,  as  is  usually  the  case.  For  example,  suppose  a  4,000  foot 
steam  velocity  to  be  reduced  in  four  wheeb,  each  wheel  absorbing 
1,000  ft.  persec.  Tten,  if  V^,  V^  V,,  and  V,  reprtaent  the  respective 
velocities  at  the  entrance  of  each  wheel,  the  available  enei^  is 

WV*      WV.*      W 
forthefirstwheel,  -^  -  -^  =  9:;  X  7,000,000; 

2g     "     2g 


WV*      WV*      w 
for  die  second,  — ^ ^  ~  'o^'X  5,000,000; 


for  the  thirdj  —  X  3,000,000; 
^9 

W 
and  for  die  fourth,  -^  X  1,000,000. 
2g 

This  difficulty  will  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  number  of 
pressure  stages,  and  decreasing  the  number  of  wheels  in  each  stage 
to  a  minimum.  W\ih.  a  lai^  number  of  velocity  compound  wheels, 
the  work  done  by  the  last  wheel  would  be  so  small  that  the  (rictional 
losses  would  be  too  large  to  make  it  at  all  economical.  For  example, 
with  six  wheeb,  the  last  wheel  would  develop  only  9%  of  the  power 
developed  in  the  first.    In  turbines  of  this  type,  by  a  suitable 
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design  of  the  nozzles  and  entrance  and  exit  angles  of  the  v^nes,  the 
same  amount  of  steam  energy  may  be  abstracted  in  each  pressure  stage . 
The  leakage  in  this  type  would  be  relatively  small,  only  what 
Would  pass  from  stage  to  stage.  This  would  be  comparatively  small, 
because  the  steam  could  escape  only  through  the  opening  where  the 
shaft  passes  through  the  diaphragm  {A  B  Fig.  19)  that  separates  the 
two  chambers,  and  with  small  clearances  this  could  not  be  large. 
With  a  large  number  of  stages,  as  in  the  Rateau  turbine,  leakage  in 
the  hi^  pressure  end  is  not  all  lost,  for  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  lower  stages. 

In  the  reaction  turbine,  leakage  of  steam  is  a  most  important 
factor.  As  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vane  is  different, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  steam  to  escape  between  the  tips  of  the 
vanes  and  the  outer  casing  A  B,  Fig.  22,  also  between  the  ends  of  the 
guide  blades  and  the  rotor  C  D,  Fig.  22.  As  the  rotors  are  of  large 
diameter,  a  large  area  is  offered  for  leakage,  unless  the  clearances 
are  kept  very  small.  Here,  the  steam  leaking  from  the  higher  pres- 
sures, will  of  course  do  work  on  the  lower  pressure,  but  at  a  less 
efficiency,  just  as  in  the  Rateau  type.  The  successful  turbine  of  this 
type  requires  great  nicety  of  workmanship  in  order  that  the  clearances 
may  be  adjusted  to  a  minimum. 

Low-Pressure  Turbines.  The  greatest  drawback  to  improve- 
ment in  any  existing  engine  plant,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  mechanical  in- 
stallation, has  always  been  the  fact  that  the  equipment  already  in- 
stalled must  be  discarded,  often  thrown  into  the  scrap  pile,  while  still 
in  fairly  good  condition  and  capable  of  doing  a  considerable  amount 
of  work.  In  the  early  installation  of  steam  turbines,  this  was  often 
done,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  central  station,  good 
reciprocating  endues  were  often  thrown  out  and  turbines  put  in  their 
places.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  th'at  this,  in  many  cases, 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  the  desired  increase  in  power  could  be  had 
ty  simply  using  low-pressure  turbines  in  connection  with  the  exist- 
ing reciprocating  engines.  The  low-pressure  turbine  takes  the  steam 
exhausted  by  the  engine,  slightiy  above  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  expands  it  to  a  lower  vacuum  than  could  be  economically  done 
in  the  en^ne. 

While  the  redprocating  en^ne  is  highly  e£Scient  for  utilizing 
the  available  energy  of  steam  between  boiler  and  atmospheric  pres- 
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sure,  it  is  relatively  ineiHd^iit  for  utilizing  the  energy  of  steam  in  the 
lower  ranges  of  pressure,  especially  at  pressures  below  20  in.  vacuum. 
The  steam  turbine,  on  the  other  hand,  utilizes  the .  available 
energy  of  steam  id  the  lower  more  effectively  than  in  the  hi^er 
ranges  of  pressure.  Since  there  b  about  as  much  avmlable  energy  in 
steam  below  the  atmospheric  line  as  there  is  in  steam  above  it,  there 
b  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  combination  of  engine  and  turbine 
will  be  a  most  efficient  one.  In  order  that  the  possibilities  and  limi- 
tations may  be  fully  stated,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investi- 
gate some  of  the  characteristics  of  steam  expansion. 

A  single  cylinder  engine  widi  cut-off  at,  say,  one-third  stroke,  will 
e}^nd  the  steam  to  three  times  its  initial  volume,  and  if  it  takessteam 
at  150  pounds  gauge  pressure,  the  volume  of  each.pound  of  that  steam 
before  expansion  will  be  approximately  2.75  cubic  feet  Now,  if  this 
b  expanded  to  three  times  its  initial  volume,  every  pound  of  steam 
entering  the  cylinder  will,  at  exhaust,  occupy  3  X  2.75  =  8.25' cubic 
feet  If  the  expansion  has  been  adiabatic,  that  b,  without  the  gain 
or  loss  of  heat,  thb  pound  of  steam  will  occupy  S.25  cubic  feet  of 
space  when  the  pressure  has  reached  32  pounds  by  the  gauge,  and, 
under  the  above  conditions,  an  en^ne  would  release  at  this  pressure — 
a  manifest  waste. 

With  one-fifth  cut-off  and  five  expansions,  the  final  volume  of  one  ■ 
pound  would  be  5  X  2.75  =  13.75cubicfeet,andtlusvolumewouldbe 
reached  at  about  11.7  pounds  gauge  pressure.  Fig.  23  will  illustrate 
thb.  The  line  bedeisa  curve  representing  the  relation  of  pressures 
and  volumes  of  steam,  as  it  expands  adiabatically  from  150  pounds 
gauge  pressure  to  the  atmosphere  and  beyond  the  atmosphere  into 
partial  vacuum.  The  total  available  work  in  the  steam  above  at- 
mospheric pressure,  would  be  represented  by  the  area  of  the  digram 
ab  eh.  The  greatest  possible  work  that  could  be  done  in  the  cylin- 
der, cutting  off  at  one-third  stroke  and  exhausting  at  atmospheric 
.  pressure,  would  be  the  area  ab  c  g  k,  which  shows  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  energy  b  lost.  Even  cutting  off  at  one-fifth  stroke,  the 
work  represented  by  the  area  def'ia  lost.  To  carry  the  expansion  of 
steam  in  a  single-cylinder  en^ne  even  to  one  pound  above  die 
atmosphere,  the  boiler  pressure  must  be  greatly  reduced,  or  the  amount 
of  expansion  increased  materially.  If  thb  engine  were  made  con- 
densing, m  k  would  represent  the  back-pressure  line,  and  while  the 
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total  available  energy  would  be  increased  by  the  area  h  e  mk,  the 
work  in  the  cylinder  at  one-fifth  cut-oiF  would  be  increased  only  by  the 
area  A  / ;'  A,  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  whole.  In  such  case,  the  gain 
would  probably  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  vacuum. 

In  a  compound  two-cylinder  engine  taking  steam  at  150  pounds 
gauge,  the  ratio  of  high-  to  low-pressure  cylinder  volumes  would  be 
not  over  1  to  5,  and  with  cut-off  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder  at  one- 
third  stroke,  there  would  be  room  for  not  over  15  expansions;  that  is, 
the  volume  of  steam  at  the  end  of  the  low-pressure  stroke  would  be 
not  over  15  times  the  volume  of  the  steam  admitted.  Now,  if  one 
potmd  of  steam  at  150  pounds  gauge  pressure  were  expanded  to  15 
volumes,  the  result  would  be  15  X  2.75  =  41.25  cu.  ft.  One  pound 
of  steam  thus  expanded  from  150  pounds  pressure  will  occupy  41.25 
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cubic  feet  when  the  pressure  has  reached  approximately  7.5  pounds 
absolute,  which  would  correspond  to  a  vacuum  of  approximately  15 
,  in.  In  other  words,  neglecting  the  condensation  and  other  losses  in 
the  cylinder,  the  ordinary  compound  engine  with  Corliss  gear  (an 
engine  in  every  way  first  class),  cutting  off  at  one-third  stroke,  cannot 
expand  steam  at  150  pounds  boiler  pressure  lower  than  to  15  in.  vacu- 
um. Any  increase  of  vacuum  beyond  this  point  tends  only  to  reduce 
the  back  pressure  on  the  piston,  and  the  gain  in  work  is  sli^t,  per* 
haps  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  additional  work  on  the  air  pump, 
increased  size  of  condenser,  and  additional  circulating  water. 

Fig.  24  shows,  as  before,  the  adiabatic  expansion  from  150 
pounds  gauge  pressure.  If  a  &  represents  one  volume,  h  f  would 
represent  fifteen,  h  J  will  be  the  back  pressure  line  at  15  in.  vacuum, 
the  maximum  theoretical  work  done  in  the  cylinder  will  be  the  area 
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abdfh,  and  the  work  lost  will  be  the  area  A /m  k.  Increasing  the 
vacuum  below  15  in.  ^ves  only  a  little  gain,  represented  by  the  area 
hfgk,  although  more  than  in  the  previous  case. 

A  triple-expansion  engine  will  permit  of  ali^out  twen^  expansions; 
that  b,  the  low-pressure  cylinder  will  contain  about  twenty  times 
the  volume  displaced  by  the  piston  at  cut-off  in  the  hi^-pressure 
cylinder.  In  such  an  engine,  the  final  volume  of  one  pound  of  steam 
expanding  from  the  previous  pressure  will  be  55  cubic  feet,  and  the 
pressure  corresponding  to  this  volume  would  be  5.5  pounds  absolute, 
equal  to  about  19  in.  vacuum.  A  condenser  giving  24  in.  vacuum 
would  allow  just  about  difference  enough  to  give  a  ready  flow  of  steam 


Fig.  21.    BelfttloQ  of  Preosure  and  Volume  la  OondensiE^  Reciprocating  Engine. 

&om  the  engine  to  the  condenser.  If  a  greater  vacuum  is  to  be  used 
to  advantage,  the  number  of  expansions  must  be  increased.  Even 
here,  increasing  the  vacuum  beyond  19  in.  gives  relatively  little  gain 
in  the  engine.  To  expand  steam  from  150  pounds  gauge  pressure 
to  28.5  in.  vacuum  would  require  a  final  volume  of  338  cubic  feet  for 
each  pound  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  and  since  one  pound  at 
initial  pressure  occupies  2.75  cubic  feet,  the  steam  would  have  to  ex- 
pand 338  H-  2.75  =•  123  times,  approximately.  The  utter  impossibil- 
ity of  such  expansion  in  the  triple  expansion  engine  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  consideration: 

If  a  triple-expansion  engine  were  to  expand  the  steam  to  this 
pressure,  with  cut-off  at  one-third  stroke,  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
would  have  a  volume  123  -r-  3  =  41  times  that  of  the  hi^-pressuie 
cylinder,  and  its  diameter  would  be  to  the  diameter  of  the  high, 
as  1  is' to  the  square  root  of  41,  or  about  6.5.  This  ratio  is  not 
Ear  from  three  times  that  found  m  general  practice  for  such  an  engine. 
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and  about  four  times  that  for  a  compound  engine.  Assuming  that 
the  low-pressure  cylinders  are  now  as  large  as  they  can  conveniently 
be  made,  the  complete  expansion  above  outlined  would  require, 
in  the  triple-expansion  engine,  three  low-pressure  cyUoders  of  the 
present  aze.  Radiation  loss  and  friction  could  easily  or^vome  the 
theoretical  gain;  to  say  nothing  of  the  prohibidve  cost  and  wei^t  of 
the  en^ne. 

Consider  the  diagram  in  Fig.  25,  which  shows,  as  before,  the 
adiabatic  expansion  between  150  pounds  gauge  and  28.5  in.  vacuum. 
The  black  area  ^presents  the  available  work  due  to  the  complete 
expansion  of  the  steam,  in  excess  of  that  available  in  the  triple-ex- 
pansion engine,  running  under  28.5  in.  vacuum.    This  lost  energy  is 
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about  25%  of  the  total  energy  available  in  the  steam,  or  about  35% 
of  the  energy  available  for  use  in  the  reciprocadng  engine  with  28.5  in. 
back  pressure.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  25  in.  backpressure, 
the  black  area  would  be  augmented  by  the  crosshatdied  area,  mak- 
ing the  lost  energy  about  40%  instead  of  the  35%  above.  All  of  this 
energy  is  lost  by  the  triple-expansion  engine,  but  ]can  be  utilized  by 
the  turbine.  Low  vacuums  cause  large  initial  condensadon  in  recipro- 
cating endues,  but  do  not  have  any  disadvantageous  ^ect  on  the 
turbine. 

The  low-pressure  turbine  can  be  advantageously  used  in 
connection  with  any  reciprocadng  engine,  and  their  combinadon 
will  always  afford  a  considerable  improvement  in  economy,  and 
increase  the  power  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  boiler  plant. 
It  often  happens  that  engines  are  operated  noD-condensing  because  of 
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the  expense  of  cooling  water,  and  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  rel- 
atively small  gain  would  not  pay  for  additional  complications  and 
expense,  espedally  if  cooling  towers  have  to  be  provided.  The  low- 
pressure  turbine,  however,  will  provide  enou^  additional  power  to 
pay  for  the  installation  of  proper  equipment.  There  are  already  in 
exbtence,  plants  where  low-pressure  turbines  have  been  installed  in 
connection  with  en^nes  previously  used  as  non-condensing,  and  the 
output  has  been  practically  doubled  without  increased  cost  for  fuel. 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  previous  discussion,  that  even  in  a 
plant  in  which  the  engines  are  operated  as  condensing  engines,  a 
considerable  gain  can  be  effected  by  installing  a  low-pressure  tur- 
bine, even  though  using  the  same  condenser  fa<3lities  as  before- 
In  some  ways,  it  is  much  easier  to  maintain  a  high,  vacuum  in  such 
a  combination,  because  the  turbine  will  take  the  steam  at  sU^tly 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  thus  prevent  a  considerable 
amount  of  air  leakage,  which  always  takes  place  through  the  the  stuf- 
fing-boxes of  a  low-pressure  reciprocating  engine. 

If  saturated  steam  expands  adiabatically  from  150 ,  pounds 
gauge  to  a  pressure  qf  28.5  in.  vacuum,  practically  half  the 
available  energy  is  developed  between  the  initial  pressure  and  one 
pound  above  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  half  below  the  latter 
pressure.  It  mi^t  be  said,  in  explanation,  that  the  work  of  expan- 
Mon  can  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  pressure  times  the  volume;  but 
it  b,  perhaps,  not  often  realized  that  the  volume  of  steam  will  nearly 
double  in  expanding  from  26  in.  vacuum  to  28  in.,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  available  energy  is  great,  although  the  pressure  is  low. 
In  most  condensing  engines,  the  gain  over  non-condensing  conditions, 
as  determined  by  actual  experiment,  does  not  exceed  30%,  even  under 
favorable  conditions  of  steady  load.  Under  ^average  conditions,  the 
gain  drops  to  25%,  and  under  overload,  conditions,  to  a  still  lower 
point.  In  general,  a  condensing  reciprocating  engine,  if  run  non- 
condensing,  will  carry  about  70%  of  its  maximum  load,  exhaust- 
ing at,  say,  two  pounds  above  atmospheric  pressure,  and,  if  the 
steam  from  such  an  engine  be  exhausted  into  a  low-pressure  turbine 
with  proper  condensing  facilities,  the  latter  will  develop  nearly  as  much 
work  as  was  developed  by  the  engine  itself,  and  there  will  result 
from  the  two  about  140%  of  the  work  which  might  be  expected 
ttoia  the  reciprocating  en^ne  alone,  if  run  condensing.     It  is  inter- 
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esting  to  note  that  the  discussion  of  Fig.  25  seems  to  show  a 
possible  theoretical  gain  of  about  40%  over  the  engine  condensing 
at  25  in.  vacuum,  provided  the  turbine  b  nm  at  28.5  in.  vacuum. 

I^g.  26  shows  a  study  of  the  possibilities  in  connection  with  a 
Rice-Sargent  engine  which  has  been  operated  for  some  years  in  the 
plant  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Thb 
unit  operates  a  250-v.  direct-current  generator,  and  ordinarily  runs 
with  a  load  of  1,200  kw. 


*The  teetB  were  made  ftccurately  bjr  weighing  condensed  ateam,  the  effect 
of  vacuum  t>eing  determined  by  holding  the  steam  flow  constant,  and  chang- 
ing the  vacuum.  The  curves  ahow  perfornuuice  under  condensing  and  non- 
condensing  conditions,  and  also  show  what  could  be  accomplished  by  this 
engine  in  combination  with  a  good  low-pressure  turbine.  The  rates  of  gain 
here  shown  will  seem  extraordinary,  but  they  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  average  condensing  engine  plant. 

Referring  to  the  curve-sheet,  note  that  the  upper  curve  represents  the 
engine  operating  non-condensing  at  810  kilowatts,  the  steam  consumption 
being  30.6  pounds  per  kilowatt.  With  the  load  increased  to  1,065  kilowatts, 
the  steam  consumption  is  still  30.6  per  kilotratt  and  with  the  load  increased 
to  1,265  kilowatts,  the  steam  consumption  is  33.6  (pounds.  Operating  under 
these  conditions,  1,265  kilowatts  is  practically  the  maximum  capatiity  of 
the  unit. 

Now,  operating  condensing  with  a  capacity  of  1,140  kilowatts,  the  steam 
consumption  is  22  pounds  per  kilowatt;  at  1,320  kilowatts,  the  steam  consump-  . 
tion  is  24.6  pounds  per  kilowatt;  and  operating  at  1,470  kilowatts,  the  steam 
consumption  is  28.8  pounds  per  kilowatt.  Note,  however,  that  the  n 
capacity  of  the  unit  haa  been  increased  from  1,265  to  1,470  kilowatts, 

•Prom  a  paper  b;  Cluts.  B.  Burleigh,  on  tha  "Low-Pressare  Steam  TaTblne." 
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Now,  by  the  a£sistaace  oC  the  low-pressure  turbine,  vabuum  condltioDfi 
remainiitg  the  same,  the  ateam  consumption  at  1,550  kilowatts  is  15.6  pounds 
per  kilowatt ;  at  2,020  kilowatts,  the  steam  cbnBumption  is  15.4  pounds  per  kilo- 
watt; and  at  2,500  kilowatts,  the  ateam  consumption  is  17  poirnds  per  kilowatt. 
By  this  combination,  the  maximum  output  of  the  unit  has  been  increased  from 
1,265  kilowatts,  non-condensing,  to  2,500  kilowatts,  or  from  1,470  kilowatts 
condensing,  to  2,500  kilowatts. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  this  gain  cas  be  attained  with 
no  compensating  loss.  In  the  first  place,  a  surface  condenser,  to 
maintain  28.5  in.  vacuum,  must  be  about  twice  the  size'  of  one  to 
maintain  26  in.,  and  requires  special  apparatus  that  b  not  only  costly, 
but  difficult  to  maintain.  Again,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  28.5  in. 
vacuum  is  very  much  more  than  that  of  maintaining  a  26-in.  vacuum, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  extra  cost  of  condenser  and  cooling 
water.  After  all,  it  is  the  dollars  and  Cents  that  determine  the  best 
effidency,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  obtain  the  extra  power  at  a 
greater  cost  than  the  returns  will  warrant.  A  gain  of  35%  or  more  in 
steam  consumption  may  easily  be  effected  by  installing  a  low-pressure 
turbine,  but  the  gain  in  dollars  and  cents  is  seldom  as  great;  just  what 
the  gain  may  be,  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  local  conditions, 
especially  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  reciprocating  engine 
is  operating.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  such  installations  are  worth 
while,  even  though  used  with  the  usual  vacuum. 

An  interesting  application  of  the  low-pressure  turbine  in  con- 
nection with  rolling  mill  machinery  and  other  intermittent  work, 
has  been  worked  out  by  Professor  Rateau,  and  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  hb  steam  accumvlator,  or  regenerator.  This  ap- 
paratus regulates  the  intermittent  flow  of  st«am  exhausted  from  the 
rolling  mill  engine,  let  us  say,  and  intended  to  be  used  by  a  low-pres- 
sure turbine.  The  accumulator  may  consist  of  a  large  tank  in  which 
are  numerous  plates  over  which  water  can  flow,  or  may  contain  simply 
water  rapidly  circulated  by  artificial  means.  As  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engine  enters  this  accumulator,  it  spreads  out  over  the  ex- 
posed water  surface,  and  some  of  it  is  condensed  if  there  is  an  excess 
of  pressure  due  to  more  steam  being  supplied  by  the  exhaust  than  is 
being  utilized  by  the  turbine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  turbine 
utilizes  more  steam  than  is  supplied  by  the  exhaust,  this  causes  a 
lowering  of  the  pressure  in  the  accumulator,  and  a  rapid  vaporizar 
tion  occurs  from  the  exposed  water  surfaces,  tending  to  equalize  the 
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The  accumulator  thus  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
transfer  of  beat  from  the  reciprocating  engine  to  the  turbine  that  a 
flv-wheel  bears  to  the  transfer  of  work  from  the  cylinder  of  the  en^ne 
to  mill  shafting.  Fig.  27  shows  one  form  of  the  Rateau  accumulator. 
It  must  be  provided,  of  couise,  with  a  safety-valve,  set  at  a  pre- 


Flg   27.    InteriorVievotBateauAccumulator,  vlthlronTrBTs. 

detenuined  pressure,  and  is  usually  provided  with  a  reducing  valve  from 
the  boiler,  so  that  in  case  the  reciprocating  engine  should  stop  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  steam  could  still  be  supplied  to  tne 
turbine  through  the  reducing  valve. 

The  first  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  installed  in  1902,  and  has 
been  very  successful.  The  first  to  be  installed  in  the  United  States  was 
at  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  in  South  Chicago.    In  this  plant. 
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steam  first  goes  to  a  receiver  to  take  out  the  shock  due  to  the  puffs 
of  the  exhaust.  From  here  it  passes  to  the  i^eoerator.  The 
receiver  is  fitted  with  baffle  plates  and  drains  for  water  and  <n\,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  thus  separated  from  the  steam.  This 
accumulator  at  South  Chicago  furnishes  steam  for  a  low-pressure 
Rateau  turbine  which  is  used  to  fumbh  electric  power  for  general 
purposes. 

Installation.  The  field  of  the  steam  turbine  is  unfortunately 
limited  in  its  usefulness  by  two  very  important  factors;  first,  its 
relatively  high  speed  of  revolution,  even  when  compounded;  and, 
second,  its  non-reversibility.  If,  as  in  marine  work,  reversing  is 
absolutely  necessary,  then  another  turbine,  which  runs  idle  ordinarily, 
with  vanes  set  in  the  opposite  way  must  be  fitted  on  the  shaft.  To 
make  this  reversing  turbine  as  small  as  possible,  efficiency  is  sacrificed, 
but  this  is  of  small  consequence,  for  it  is  used  so  little.  It  of  course 
adds  materially  to  the  first  cost  of  the  turbine  and  increases  the 
length  of  the  necessary  flcior  space. 

The  first  and  greatest  field  of  turbine  usefulness  is  undoubtedly 
central  station  work  for  the  generation  of  electricity  by  direct-con- 
nected apparatus.  It  also  has  an  important  field  in  driving  blowers, 
centrifugal  pumps,  etc.,  where  high  speed  of  revolution  is  essential. 
In  such  cases,  it  has  a  distinct  advantage,  for  it  may  be  direct-con- 
nected, thus  doing  away  with  the  belting  necessary  if  reciprocating 
en^nes  were  used.  Hie  turbine  has  been  suggested  to  some  extent 
for  driving  mill  shafting,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  speed  is  belted 
down  from  a  small  pulley  on  the  turbine  to  a  large  one  on.  the  counter- 
shaft, but  this  appears  to  offer  no  particular  disadvantage,  for  in 
any  case  belting  would  be  used,  as  the  countershaft  would  never  be 
run  at  the  same  speed  as  the  ordinary  reciprocating  en^ne. 

In  the  field  of  electric  generation  the  turbine  to-day  has  prac- 
tically superseded  the  reciprocator.  The  number  of  installations 
is  very  great,  and  probably  no  new  central  station  is  now  designed 
for  other  than  steam  turbines.  Iif  1906  the  Committee  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association,  after  an  extensive  investigation 
of  turbines,  reported  a  wide  use  of  turbines  for  electric  generation, 
and  their  figures  showed  that  about  75%  of  all  the  turbine  units 
of  500  kw.  or  over  already  installed  in  the  United  States,  were  for 
electric  purposes,  and  that  practically  only  one  new  central  station 
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abroad  had  been  found  installing  reciprocating  engines.  The 
distinct  advantage  of  turbines  for  this  work  is  the  uniform  turning 
effort,  the  high  speed  of  rotation  permitting  the  use  of  a  very  much 
smaller  generator,  and  the  smaller  floor  space,  requiring  less  capital 
outlay  in  land  and  engine-house.  These  features  place  it  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  ponderous  slow-moving  Corliss  engine. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co. 
of  Kansas  City  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  that  station 
six  5,000  kw.  units  of  a  well-known  make  of  turbine  could  be  installed 
in   space   previously   occupied   by    three    3,000   kw,    engine-driven 


units.  Or  in  other  words,  30,000  kw.  of  turbine  power  could  be 
put  into  a  building  where  before  only  9,000  kw.  of  en^ne  power 
had  been  possible.  This  probably  is  greater  than  would  ordi- 
narily be  met  with,  but  the  difference  in  any  case  is  large,  the  sav- 
ing in  space  depending  upon  the  type  of  turbine.  The  average 
horizontal  turbine  and  generator  with  auxiliary  apparatus  will  occupy 
about  three-fifths  of  the  space  needed  for  a  slow-speed,  engine-driven 
generator  of  the  same  power,  and  a  vertical  turbo-generator  somewhat 
less  space  than  the  horizontal. 

A  further  distinct  advantage  of  the  turbine  is  in  the  fact  that, 
since  there  are  no  valves  to  adjust,  the  efficiency  can  be  lowered  only 
by  wear,  and  then  only  slightly;  on  the  other  hand,  in  redprocatiDg 
engines,  if  the  valves  are  not  set  exactly  right,  very  poor  econon^ 
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will  result,  and  the  opportunities  for  wear  are  far  greater  than  in 
turbine  engines.  Again,  the  turbine  can  use  high  degrees  of  super- 
heat because  there  is  no  lubricant  to  burn;  there  is  also  little  danger 
of  entrained  moisture  in  the  steam  wrecking  the  turbine,  and  the 
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in  Genarator  Set. 


absence  of  oil  in  the  condensed  steam  greatly  lessens  trouble  in  the 
boiler  if  the  condensation  b  used  for  feed  water.  The  economy  of 
space  was  graphically  illustrated  by  Fig.  1,  and  Figs.  28  and  29  tell 
the  same  story  but  with  different  types  of  engine  and  turbine. 
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Figures  showing  the  relative  space  occupied  by'  reciprocators 
and  turbines  are  of  little  value  unless  the  size  of  condenser  and 
condensing  auidliartes  are  taken  into  consideration,  for,  as  before 
mentioned,  they  may  easily  be,  in  the  case  of  the  turbine,  twice  the 
size  of  those  used  with  a  reciprocating  engine  of  the  same  power. 
The  apparent  saving  of  space,  therefore,  may  be  offset  by  these 
auxiliaries.  By  placing  the  condensers  underneath  the  turbine, 
as  is  frequently  done  at  the  present  time,  not  only  may  a  consider- 
able amount  of  floor  space  be  saved,  but  the  turbine  can  more  readily 
exhaust  into  the  condenser.  As  we  have  already  seen,  at  high  vacuum 
the  volume  of  steam  b  very  large,  and  the  exhaust  pipe  from  the 
turbine  will  be  proportionally  large.  It  would  thus  appear  that  to 
have  the  condenser  any  great  distance  from  the  low-pressure  end  of 
the  turbine  would  be  not  only  a  distinct  disadvant^e,  but  offer  a 
considerable  practical  diflBcuity. 

Turbines,  as  we  have  seen,  require  very  much  smaller  founda- 
tions than  reciprocating  engines  of  the  same  power,  and  these  founda- 
tions will  therefore  cost  very  much  less.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  direct 
comparison  between  turbines  and  reciprocating  engines  as  a  class, 
because  the  foundations  for  high-speed  reciprocating  engines  will 
not  be  as  massive  as  for  the  heavier,  low-speed  en^nes.  The  tur- 
bine, occupying  less  fioor  space,  will  require  smaller  buildings  and 
less  land,  and  this  will  in  a  number  of  cases  be  a  substantial  saving 
in  first  cost  and  subsequent  interest  charges. 

So  far  as  the  first  cost  of  a  generating  plant  goes,  there  is  al 
the  present  time  very  little  difference  between  those  using  reciproca- 
ting and  those  using  turbine  engines.  The  turbine  itself  costs  more 
than  the  reciprocating  engine  of  the  same  power,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  generator  for  the  turbine  costs  very  much  less.  Again, 
the  condenser  and  pumps,  if  high  vacuum  is  to  be  maintained,  will 
cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  for  the  reciprocating  set,  while 
the  cost  of  erection  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  turbine.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  a  direct  line  on  the  relative  cost  of  turbine  and  engine 
installations,  for  the  figures  available  appear  to  vary  about  as  much 
between  reciprocating  en^nes  and  turbines  as  might  be  expected 
to  be  found  between  various  installadons  of  reciprocating  engines, 
and  undoubtedly  turbine  installations  in  some  cases  cost  relatively 
more  than  in  others.    It  seems  probable  that  the  cost  of  the  turbine  is 
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regulated  more  by  the  cost  of  the  reciprocating  engine  with  which 
it  ha3  to  compete,  than  by  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
turbine.  All  in  all,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  somewhat  less  cost  of  com- 
plete installaUon  in  favor  of  the  turbine,  but  the  difference  wilt  not 
be  large  in  any  case,  and  in  powers  under  about  100  kw.,  it  is 
probable  that  the  engine  installation  is  fully  as  cheap.  Thb  does  not 
take  into  account  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  which  in  all  cases  is 
an  important  factor  in  favor  of  the  turbine. 

Performance.  The  losses  occurring  in  the  steam  turbine  con- 
sbt  principally  of  loss  of  velocity  of  the  steam  iteelf  due  to  friction 
in  contact  with  the  vanes  and  guides;  friction  of  the  disks  revolving 
through  a  chamber  filled  with  steam;  eddying  of  the  steam  jet,  due 
to  improper  speed  of  the  revolving  disks;  radiation;  bearing  friction. 
The  two  latter  items  are  not  large,  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  consume  less  than  2%  of  the  power. 

■  The  most  important  losses  are  due,  first,  to  the  friction  of  the  steam 
jet  against  the  vanes  and  guides,  which  will  be  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  cube  of  the  velocity  of  the  steam  relative  to  the  vanes 
or  guides,  and  second,  to  the  considerable  amount  of  friction  of  the 
dbks  as  they  revolve  in  the  chamber  filled  with  steam.  This  friction 
generates  heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  steam  and  metal 
parts  and  thus  causes  the  re-evaporation  of  some  of  the  condensed 
moisture.  Since  this  adds  some  heat  to  the  expanding  steam,  the 
expansion  is  not  absolutely  adiabatic.  The  smoother  the  revolving 
wheels  are  made,  the  less  will  be  this  friction,  a  fact  well  iUustrated  by 
a  reported  improvement  of  about  1%  in  steam  consumption  whidi 
was  effected  in  a  well-known  make  of  turbine  by  making  the  riveting 
on  the  revolving  disks  perfectiy  fiush.  To  these  losses  may  properly 
be  added  the  generator  losses  which,  of  course,  are  a  factor  of  the 
speed  of  revolution. 

With  either  redprocating  engines  or  turbines,  the  steam  economy 
is  much  better  in  targe  than  in  small  units,  and  especially  b  this 
true  of  the  turbines  of  the  reaction  type.  In  small  turbines  of  this 
type,  the  steam  friction  is  high  and  the  leakage  large,  and  this  makes 
it  unde»rable  to  build  this  type  of  turbine  in  sizes  much  below  500 
kw.  For  the  impulse  type  of  turbine,  these  losses  ore  not  as  impor- 
tant in  the  smaller  powers,  and  DeLaval,  Curtis,  and  Rateau  turbines 
of  comparatively  small  power  can  be  built  to  ffve  oeariy  as  good 
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steam  economy  as  lai^er  turbines  of  the  same  type,  and  can  easily 
excel  small  redprocating  engines. 

The  steam  consumption  of  the  turbine  depends  naturally 
enough  upon  the  vacuum,  steam  pressure,  degree  of  superheat, 
variation  in  load,  and  variation  in  speed.  It  has  already  been 
explained  that  the  turbine  can  utilize  the  lower  ranges  of  vacuum 
far  better  than  can  the  reciprocating  engine,  but  it  could  not,  in  all  prob- 
ability, use  the  higher  pressure  ranges  with  as  good  economy  as  the 
best  reciprocating  engines.  If  the  turbine  runs  at  a  vacuum  of  27  in., 
its  steam  consumption  will  be  practically  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
reciprocating  engine,  and  it  will  show  a  gain  of  about  one-half  pound 
of  steam  per  kw.-hr.  for  each  extra  inch  of  vacuum,  below  25  in.  But 
from  the  saving  effected  by  this  one-half  pound  of  steam  must  be 
deducted  the  extra  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  vacuum,  if  the  real 
economy  is  desired.  Not  only  can  the  turbine  theoretically  utilize 
the  greater  vacuum  to  better  advantage,  but  it  has  an  advantage  also 
in  a  practical  way,  because  with  the  reciprocating  engine,  a  very  high 
vacuum  cools  the  cylinder  walls  and  thus  causes  a  relatively  large 
initial  condensation,  which  difficulty  is  not  met  with  in  the  turbine, 
the  high  vacuum  having  no  detrimental  effect.  It  thus  has  both  a 
theoretical  and  practical  advantage. 

Superheated  steam,  whether  used  in  the  reciprocating  engine 
or  in  the  turbine,  will  reduce  the  steam  consumption;  but  in  the  r^ 
ciprocating  engine,  superheating  cannot  be  carried  very  high,  as 
the  cylinder  lubricant  is  likely  to  be  burned,  and  there  will  be  little 
condensation  in  the  cylinder  to  help  out  the  lubrication.  The  tur- 
bine is  not  handicapped  in  this  way,  but  nevertheless  high  degrees 
of  superheat  are  likely  to  cause  trouble  due  to  unequal  expansion  in 
the  casing,  the  temperature  at  the  high-pressure  end  being  so  much 
greater  than  that  at  the 'low-pressure  end.  This  expansion  is  trouble 
some,  but  should  be  provided  for  in  the  design. 

Superheat  affects  the  economy  of  the  steam  en^ne  in  two  ways ; 
it  carries  additional  heat  units  into  the  cylinder,  and  lessens  con- 
densation. It  also  helps  in  the  turbine  in  two  ways;  it  carries 
additional  heat  into  the  turbine,  and,  being  less  dense  than  saturated 
or  moist  steam,  causes  less  friction  within  the  turbine,  and  thus 
effects  a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  gain.  It  is  gen^^y 
reported  that  the  gain  is  10%  for  each  100°  of  superheat,  but  tots 
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which  appear  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  do  not  seem  fo  bear  out  this 
claim.     7i%  to  8%  is  a  better  figure. 

The  saving  in  steam  will  be  from  1.5  to  1.75  pounds  per 
kw.-hr.  for  each  100°  of  superheat,  but  the  real  economy  resulting 
from  this  superheat  will  be  the  difference  beween  the  value  of 
this  saving  in  steam  and  the  cost  of  superheating.  The  superheating 
plant  costs  more,  not  only  for  the  additional  expense  of  the  super- 
beater,  but  for  piping,  valves,  etc.  Cast-.?teel  fittings,  and  valves 
with  nickel-steel  valve  stems,  are  usually  required  for  high  degrees 
of  superheat. 

The  usual  steam  pressure  in  turbine  work  is  about  150  pounds 
gauge.  If  lower  than  this,  some  gain  in  steam  consumption  may  be 
had  by  an  increase  in  boiler  pressure,  but  an  increase  over  150  pounds 
does  not  appear  to  be  productive  of  great  economy.  A  reference  to 
Fig.  25  will  readily  show  that  increasing  the  pressure  above  150 
pounds  will  add  very  little  to  the  area  of  available  work.  Fig.  30 
shows  the  curves  of  economy  of  a  30-H,  P.  turbine  at  different  steam 
pressures.  The  gain  is  less  and  less  the  higher  the  pressure  becomes, 
and  is  small  from  75  to  100  pounds.  From  35  to  100  pounds  the 
gain  is  abojit  33j%,  but  this  grin  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  rise  in 
steam  pressure. 

The  study  of  steam  nozzles  has  shown  that  to  use  steam  eflBciendy, 
the  nozzle  must  be  properly  designed  \/ith  reference  to  both  the 
initial  and  final  pressures.  Now,  if  the  nozzle  on  this  turbine  were 
designed  for  100  pounds  p.'.^':ure,  it  could  neither  utilize  steam 
economically  at  35  pounds,  nor  at  150  pounds  pressure.  To  show 
the  real  gain  due  to  an  increase  in  steam  pressure,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  nozzles  in  each  case  that  were  designed  for  the 
specific  pressures  used.  Then,  and  only  then,  would  the  curves 
show  the  true  gain  due  to  increase  in  pressure.  But  a  study  of 
Fig.  25  shows  that  if  the  theoretical  gain  is  small  the  practical  gain 
cannot  be  large.  It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  In  mind  that  a  high- 
pressure  plant  costs  more  than  a  tow-pressure  plant,  and  for 
stationary  work  very  high  pressures  will  not  pay.  On  shipboard, 
where  space  and  weight  are  at  a  premium,  it  may  be  good  engineering 
policy  to  install  very  high  pressures,  even  though  the  first  cost  is 
greater. 

f^.  31  shows  the  curves  for  a  600-kw.  Curtis  turbine  with  vary- 
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ing  pressures.  In  this  type  of  turbine,  the  same  conditions  exist  as 
in  the  previous  one,  the  nozdes  being  designed  for  only  one  pressure. 
The  economy  of  a  turbine  varies  with  the  load,  as  does  the  econ- 
omy of  the  reciprocating  engine,  but  not  perhaps  to  as  marked  an 
extent,  and  the  economy  depends  of  course  upon  the  type  of  tur- 
bine. Turbines  like  the  DeLaval  and  Curtis  admit  steam  through 
a  number  of  nozzles  which  are  opened  and  closed  either  automatically 
by  the  governor  or  by  hand.  At  normal  load,  about  two-thirds  of  these 
nozzles  would  be  open  and  a  50%  overload  could  then  be  carried 
with  all  nozzles  open.  In  the  Parsons  turbine,  steam  is  admitted 
all  around  the  circumference  of  the  drum  but  the  admission  is  in- 
termittent.   For  heavy  loads  the  valve  remains  open  for  longer  in- 
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Fig.  30.    Curves  Showing  Economy  of  30.H,  P.  Turbine. 


tervals,  and  when  the  load  is  such  that  the  valve  remains  open  all  the 
time,  further  overloads  can  be  provided  for  only  by  resorting  to  a  by- 
pass which  admits  high-pressure  steam  to  the  second  stage  of  the 
turbine.  In  such  cases,  of  course  the  economy  falls  off,  for  the 
steam  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  full  expansion.  At  low  loads,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  choice  between  the  different  types  of  turbine, 
but  those  that  can  carry  a  large  overload  without  opening  a  by-pass 
are  bound  to  be  the  most  economical  under  these  conditions. 

Overload  is  taken  care  of  in  a  reciprocating  en^ne  by  increasing 
the  cut-off,  but,  as  this  reduces  the  number  of  expansions,  this  method 
is  uneconomical.  For  small  ranges  of  load,  the  relative  economy  of 
turbine  and  reciprocator  are  not  very  different,  but  the  effective 
range  of  the  turbine  is  much  greater  than  for  the  reciprocating  en^e. 
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A  good  turbine  will  carry  100%  overload  for  a  short  time  and  will 
carry  50%  to  60%  overload  on  approximately  10%  more  steam. 
Fig.  32  shows  characterbtic  curves  of  steam  consumption  at  varying 
loads. 

A  variation  in  speed  of  the  turbine  within  moderate  limits  does 
not  materially  affect  the  economy.  The  best  speed  of  the  vanes 
(see  Page  17)  is  half  the  velocity  of  whirl  (J  V  cos  a).  Moderate 
departures  from  this,  speed  do  not  materially  affect  the  economy, 
provided  the  entrance  angles  of  the  vanes  are  such  that  the  steam 
jet  strikes  without  shock.  The  angle  of  the  vane  must  depend  upon 
-  thespeed.and  once  fixed, 
any  variation  in  speed 
must  of  course  cause  the 
steam  jet  to  spatter  and 
form  eddies,  a  source  of 
material  loss.  This  is 
entirely '  apart  from  the 
question  of  whether  or  not 
the  designed  speed  of  ro- 
tation is  the  most  econom- 
ical. To  avoid  spatter- 
ing and  eddy  losses,  the 
vane  an^e  must  change 
with  the  speed,  which  is 
evidendy  impossible 

A  rapid  change  in  load  will  cause  cylinder  condensation  in  a 
reciprocating  engine,  so  that,  on  test  under  steady  load,  the  engine 
is  likely  to  show  up  better  than  it  would  under  service  conditions. 
With  the  turbine,  this  is  not  so.  Here  there  is  no  such  condensa- 
tion, and  the  performance  under  test  is  far  more  likely  to  agree  with 
performance  under  service  conditions.  Both  types  of  motor  will 
fall  off  under  service  conditions,  but  if  an  en^ne  and  turbine  do 
equally  well  under  test,  under  such  widely  varying  conditions  as 
exist  in  a  central  station,  for  instance,  the  turbine  ought  to  show 
up  better  in  actual  service. 

A  reciprocating  engine  is  usually  designed  for  a  low  average 
load  and,  therefore,  it  will  permit  a  relatively  large  increase  in  load, 
but  it  is  generally  working  on  a  slight  underload,  and  hence  at  lesi 
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than  the  maximum  efficiency.  The  turbine,  on  the  other  band,  is 
usually  designed  for  its  normal  and  most  economical  load,  taking 
care  of  overload  by  opening  more  nozzles  at  theoretically  the  same 
eflGdency,  or  by  opening  a  by-pass  at  somewhat  less  efficiency.  This 
should  give  the  turbine  a  still  further  advantage  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work. 

Tests.    Tests  of  reciprocating  engines  usually  give  steam  in 
pounds  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  but  there  being  no 
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indicated  horse-power  for  a  turbine,  the  comparison  must  be  made 
on  some  other  basis.  Brake,  or  shaft  horse-power  may  readily  be 
obtained  for  a  turbine,  and  In  engine  tests,  where  the  brake  horsey 
power  has  been  determined,  there  is  of  course  opportunity  for  a 
direct  comparison.  However,  since  en^neers  are  in  general  more 
familiar  with  steam  rates  per  I.  H.  P.,  it  seems  wdl  to  considw 
how  a  comparative  I.  H.  P.  may  be  had  for  the  turbine.  Various 
tests  to  determine  the  relation  between  brake  and  indicated  power 
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on  reciprocating  engines  seem  to  show  that  92%  is  »  fair  figure 
for  a  good  engine.  92%  then  of  the  steam  rate  per  brake  horse- 
power would  ^ve  the  rate  per  comparative  indicated  horse-power. 

The  largest  field  for  the  steam  turbine  being  central  station 
work,  it  follows  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  turbine  tests  are 
quoted  in  terms  of  electrical  units.  It  is  costly  to  fit  a  brake  for 
a  large  turbine  and  entirely  useless  when  the  power  delivered  at  the 
switchboard  can  be  read  off  at  once.  For  electrical  work,  of  course 
reciprocating  engine  tests  are  often  quoted  in  the  same  electrical 
units,  in  which  case,  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  direct 
comparison. 

Suppose,  however,  that  it  is  desired  to  compare  steam  per 
I.  H.  P.  with  a  corresponding  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  at  the  switch- 
board. 1  kw.  =  1.34  electric  horse-power  measured  on  the  switch- 
board, which  is  evidently  shaft  or  brake  output  less  losses  in  the 
generator.  Since  the  efficiency  of  a  good  generator  is  not  far  from 
95%,  the  brake  horse-power  will  be  equal  to  the  electric  horse-power 

95 
divided  by  -r^-      We  may  say,  therefore,  in  ordinary  cases,  that 


100 


B.H.P.-^^^^^- 


.95 

.      B.  H.P.       92 
smce  we  assume,  that  ,  „  „  =  — . 

1.34  X  kw. 
we  have  I.  H.  P.  =  n  95   X  0  92  ~    *'^^  ^^'    approximately. 

Steam  per  kw.-hr.  then,  divided  by  1,53  would  ^ve  the  steam  per 

comparative  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  or 

steam  per  I.  H.  P.-hr.  X  1.53  -  steam  per  kw.-hr. 

A  turbine  using  20  lbs.  of  steam  per  kw.-hr.  would  be  about  on  a  par 

20 
with  a  reciprocating  engine  using  — ^  =  13  lbs.  per  I.  H.  P. 

In  comparing  the  performance  of  one  engine  with  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  another,  or  one  turbine  with  another,  or  an  engine  with  a 
turbine,  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  is  generally  the 
rough  basis  of  comparison,  but  this  is  very  crude  and  often  mislead- 
ing. For  instance,  one  test  may  be  made  with  superheated  steam 
and  another  with  saturated  or  even  moist  s(eam,  or  one  may  have  a 
higher  steam  pressure,  or  the  vacuums  may  be  different. 
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To  get  an  approximately  intelligent  comparison,  all  tests  should 
be  reduced  to  a  standard  degree  of  superheat,  pressure,  and  vacuum, 
or  better  still,  if  the  comparison  is  between  two,  correct  both  to  the 
average  conditions  of  the  two.  The  corrections  applied  are  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  and  it  is  manifesdy  unfair  to  apply  them  all  to 
^ther  test  If  each  is  corrected  for  half  the  difference,  a  much  more 
reliable  comparison  is  likely  to  result. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  steam  consumptiork  will  de- 
crease about  8%  for  each  100°  of  superheat,  about  5%  for  each  inch 
of  vacuum  below  28  in.,  and  about  5%  for  50  lbs.  rise  in  steam  pres- 
sure between  100  and  150  lbs.,  and  3%  for  similar  rise  between 
150  and  200  lbs.  The  manufacturer  usually  gives  guarantees  of 
steam  rates  for  various  pressures,  vacuums,  and  degrees  of  super- 
heat. When  such  figures  are  available,  it  is  probable  that  their 
use  would  lead  to  more  satisfactory  results  than  if  the  rough  approxi- 
mations mentioned  above  were  used,  but  such  figures  would  be  cor- 
rect only  for  the  one  individual  turbine,  and  in  the  lai^e  majority 
of  cases  the  engineer  is  compelled  to  use  the  approximations.  They 
are  in  most  cases  fair  and  satisfactory  in  the  absence  of  definite  data. 

To  illustrate  this  method,  consider  a  turbine  at  177.5  lbs,  (gauge) 
steam  pressure,  vacuum  27.3  in.,  superheat  GOT.,  consuming  15.15 
lbs,  steam  per  kw.-hr.,  and  another  using  179  lbs.  steam  pressure, 
29.5  in.  vacuum,  and  116°  F,  superheat,  consuming  13  lbs.  of  steam 
per  kw.-hr.  The  average  conditions  are  178.2  lbs.  steam  pressure, 
28.40  in.  vacuum,  and  106^  F,  of  superheat. 

The  work  will  appear  clearer  if  arranged  in  tabular  form  as 
in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 
Steam  Consunptioo  Teats 


ToimmB^l 

TuBBlNEji 

COHDITIOHH 

Tdbbini  *1 

COBBBCnOH 

% 

% 

Btsku  bt  Otraa 

177.5  lbs. 
27-3  In. 
98°F. 

179  lbs. 
29.6  In. 
116°P. 

178.2  lbs. 
28.4  In. 
loe-F. 

0 

-6.6% 
-0.8% 

0 
+6.S% 

+0.8% 

STBAli      10B6EBVED 

Kw'-Hb.)Cosbict'd 

15.15  lbs. 
14.19  lbs. 

13  lbs. 
13-82  lbs. 

-fl.3%or 
-0.96  lb. 

+6.3%  or 
+0.82  lb. 
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The  correction  for  steam  pressure,  bang  only  for  .7  lbs.,  is  too 
small  to  be  of  consequence  in  this  case.  The  vacuum  correction  is 
±  1.1  inches,  and  at  5  %  per  inch  (the  decrease  in  steam  consumption 
for  each  inch  of  vacuum,  as  expluned  on  Page  52),  the  correction  would 
be  ±53^%.  The  superheat  correction  b  for  10°,  or,  as  the  decrease 
in  steam  consumption  for  100°  of  superheat  is  8%,  this  will  be  iV  of 
8%  =  0.8%.  The  sum  of  these  corrections  gives  ±6.3%,  making 
.96  lbs.  to  be  subtracted  from  turbine  fl,  and  .82  lbs.  to  be  added  to 
turbine  l2.  The  final  steam  consumptions,  then,  which  should  be 
compared  are  14.19  lbs.  and  13.82  lbs.  instead  of  15.15  lbs.  and  13 
lbs.  Turbine  |2  appears,  therefore,  to  use  about  3%  less  steam 
than  turbine  fl  under  similar  conditions. 

Anoth^  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  method  of  comparison 
is  by  means  of  the  heat  units  used.  This  computation  may  be  made 
readily  from  the  steam  tables.  Using  the  same  tests  as  ^ven  above, 
turbine  ^1  uses  steam  at  177.5  lbs.  gauge  pressure  »  192.2  absolute, 
at  which  pressure  each  pound  of  dry  saturated  steam  contuns  1197 
B.  T.  U.  If  we  allow  ^  B.  T.  U.  for  each  degree  of  superiieat,  then, 
for  96"  F.  we  should  add  96X  .5  =-  48  B.  T.  U.,  and  each  pound 
would  then  contain  1245  B.  T.  U.  at  admission.  If  this  steam  is 
condensed  at  a  [vessure  of  27.3  in.  vacuum  =  1.33  lbs.  absolute, 
each  pound  of  the  condensation  will  contain  80  B.  T.  U.  which  will 
be  returned  to  the  boDer  in  the  feed  water.  The  net  amount  then 
consumed  by  the  turbine  and  carried  away  by  the  cooling  water 
of  die  condenser  b  1245  -  80  =  1165  B.  T.  U.  per  pound.  15.15 
lbs.  would  represent  15.15  X  1165  =>  17,650  B.  T.  U.  per  hr.  or  294 
B.  T.  U.  per  kilowatt  p^  minute. 

Turbine  f2  uses  13  lbs.  of  steam  at  179  lbs.  gauge  pressure  and 
116°  F.  superheat,  condensing  at  29.5  in.  vacuum.  In  thb  case,  each 
pound  of  dry  steam  at  admission  would  contain  1197.3  B.  T.  U. 
and  116°  F.  superheat  would  add  about  58  B.  T.  U.  more,  making 
1255.3  B.  T.  U.  per  pound.  Condensing  at  29.5  in  vac.  =  .25  lbs. 
absolute,  eadi  pound  of  condensed  water  would  contain  27  B.  T.  U. 
to  return  to  the  boiler  in  feed  water,  leanng  1255.3  -  27  =  1228.3 
B.  T.  U.  to  be  used  by  the  turbine.       13  lbs.  would  refu-esent 

'^  ^60^^  °  ^^  ^'  "^^  U.  per  min.  to  compare  with  294  in  the 

previous  case. 
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Here,  agun,  &\e  direct  comparison  is  likely  to  be  misleading, 
unless  due  account  is  taken  of  the  difference  in  conditions.  The 
gain  is  apparently  about  10%  in  favor  of  turbine  f2  on  the  heat  unit 
basb  taken  under  the  actual  working  conditions  of  each,  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  turbine  f2  is  working  under  more  favor- 
able conditions  of  vacuum  and  ought  to  show  a  much  better  efficiency. 
It  appears  from  this  discussion  that  both  turbines  work  under  the 
conditions  of  design  with  but  tittle  difference  in  actual   economy. 

Turbine  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  reporting  tests '  of 
the  turbine  only,  no  account  b^ng  made  of  the  auxQiary  apparatus. 
This  is  manifestly  misleading,  for  with  a  29-in.  vacuum,  the  power 
consumed  by  auxiliaries  may  ea^y  be  twice  what  it  would  be  for  a, 
27-in.  vacuum.  This  extra  power  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it 
in  a  measure  goes  to  offset  the  gain  due  to  die  higher  vacuum. 
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COmmERCIAL  TURBINES 

•In  this  description  of  commercial  turbines  it  will  be  convenient 
to  classify  them  as  follows: 

f  Single-St^e  Type 

fCompounding  by  Velocity  Steps  only 
I.    Impulse    I 

TuRBiNBa)  1  Compounding  by  Pressure  Stages  only 


[Compound  Type 


Compoundint;  by  both  Velocity  Stepa 
[         and  Pressure  Stages 


Reaction  Ttjrbinb 

>  Impxtlsb  and  Reaction  Turbine 


IMPULSE  TURBINES 

SINQLE-STAQE  IMPULSE  TURBINES 
Probably  the  simplest  type  of  turbine  is  the  one  with  a  single 
stage,  that  is,  a  single  set  of  nozzles  and  a  single  rotating  wheel, 
but,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  velocity  of  rotation  in  a  turbine  of 
this  sort  is  usually  so  great  that  some  device  must  be  employed  to 
reduce  the  rotational  velodty.    This  may  be  done  in  two  ways. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  feature  of  importance  is 
not  the  rotative  speed  but  the  peripheral  velocity  of  the  wheel,  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  one-half  the  steam  velocity.  Maintaining 
this  peripheral  velocity  constant,  turbine  rotors  of  comparatively 
small  diameter  may  be  used,  the  high  rotative  velocity  being  reduced 
by  means  f^  gearing;  or,  the  diameter  of  the  turbine  rofor  may  be  increased, 
the  rotative  speed  thereby  being  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  is  increased. 

•Many  wriietB  group  by  them 
tfalfl  dofls  not  seem  tq  be  a  proper  cIa 
makea  it  beloni  to  &  certain  type,  and  not  the  etyJe  < 
bueketa  may  belooc  to  aoy  of  tbe  toipulse  ttoupa. 
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Both  of  these  methods  have  been  employed  in  turbines  which 
have  been  put  on  the  market,  the  first  method  being  characteristic 
of  the  De  Laval  turbine,  and  the  second,  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
Uiedler-Stumpf  machine.  The  manufacturers  of  the  latter  dis- 
carded this  scheme  in  their  later  designs  in  favor  of  a  compound 
turbine  of  some  sort. 

De  Laval  Turbines.  The  turbine  designed  and  developed  b.\- 
Dr.  Gustav  De  Laval  of  Sweden  was  among  the  first  to  be  commer- 
cially successful.  His  first  turbine,  which  waa  used  to  run  the  famous 
De  Laval  cream  separators,  was  of  the  pure  reaction  type,  similar 


in  action  to  the  old  Hero  engine.  This  turbine  was  not  economical 
in  steam  consumption,  but,  as  it  was  used  for  very  small  powers  only, 
this  factor  was  not  important,  and  commercially,  the  machine  was 
very  successful.  This  success  led  to  the  desire  to  build  larger  tur- 
bines, and  in  developing  them  the  reaction  principle  was  abandoned. 
The  essentials  of  the  motor  element  of  the  De  La\'al  turbine  are 
Illustrated  by  their  familiar  trade-mark,  shown  in  Fig,  33.  The,\- 
consist  of  a  rotating  disk,  ha\*ing  vanes  on  its  periphery ;  a  number  of 
hozzles  in  which  the  steam  is  expanded  from  boiler  pressure  to  the 
pressure  in  the  exhaust  chamber  and  deli\ered  in  a  jet  against  the 
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vanes;  a  shaft  to  which  the  rotating  wheel  ia  fixed,  so  arranged  that 
at  high  speed  the  rotating  element  can  revolve  about  its  own  center 
of  gravity*  instead  of  its  geometrical  renter;  and  a  set  of  reducing 
gears  to  reduce  the  high  rotative  speeds  to  the  desired  amount. 
It  is  an  impulse  turbine  with  a  single  wheel  carrying  one  row  of 
bucketSj  and  is  a  single-stage  turbine  in  all  respects.  The  steam  is 
directed  against  the  vanes  from  nozzles  with  flaring  sides,  which 
are  so  designed  as  to  give  it  the  maximum  velocity  an{l  to  expand  it 
within  the  confines  of  the  nozzle  to  the  pressure  in  the  exhaust 
chamber,  thus  transforming  all  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  steam  into 
kinetic  energy.  The  nozzles  deliver  the  steam  jets  at  the  side  of  the 
wheel,  and  for  a  maximum  efficiency  should  make  as  small  an  angle 
as  possible  with  the  plane  of  rotation. t  In  the  De  Laval  machine 
this  angle  is  20  degrees. 

For  small  turbines,  the  entrance  and  exit  angles  of  the  vanes 
are  32  degrees,  increasing  to  36  degrees  for  the  larger  sizes.  Under 
these  conditions  the  best  peripheral  velocity  will  be  about  1900  feet 
per  second  while  the  velocity  of  the  steam  issuing  from  the  nozzles  is 
4000  feet  per  second.  In  most  impulse  turbines  the  peripheral 
velocity  varies  from  1400  in  the  larger  sizes  to  500  in  the  smaller 
sizes.  These  speeds  are  high,  even  for  turbine  work,  and  necessitate 
the  solution  ,of  very  interesting  engineering  problems.  These 
velocities,  with  the  diameters  used  for  De  Laval  machines,  mean 
revolutions  of  about  10,600  per  minute  in  the  larger  sizes  and  30,000 
per  minute  in  the  smaller  sizes,  these  speeds  being  reduced  by  hehcal 
gears  to  approximately  900  and  3000  revolutions  per  minute,  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  small-sized  turbines  this  gearing  consists  of  a  pinion  and 
a  single  gear,  but  in  the  larger-sized  turbines  there  is  a  single  pinion 
with  a  gear  on  each  side.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  dis- 
tributing half  the  load  on  each  gear,  thus  lowering  the  pressure  on  the 
teeth  and  eliminating  the  side  pressure  on  the  bearings  of  the  flexible 
shaft. 

Nozzles.  The  nozzles  are  set  in  the  casing  in  which  the  wheel  is 
enclosed  and  are  opened  and  closed  by  means  of  hand  valves.    A 

whMl  to  be  outside  ol  iU  E«>metri;^^  Bii9. 
tPiice  17,  Part  1. 
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detail  of  the  nozzle  and  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  34,  A  is  an  annular 
space  in  the  casing  acting  as  a  steam  chest,  C  is  the  valve  which 
permits  opening  or  closing  of  the  nozzle,  and  B  is  the  nozzle  itself. 
The  nozzle  is  fitted  into  a  taper  hole  in  the  casing  and  drawn  into 
place  by  a  nut. 

The  design  of  the  nozzle  naturally  depends  upon  the  pressure 
used,  the  degree  of  superheat,  and  the  vacuum  or  back  pressure. 
The  nozzles  being  easily  removed,  it  is  apparent  that  a  turbine  can 
readily  be  altered  to  meet  different  conditions  by  inserting  new 
nozzles.  A  condensing  turbine  is  often  equipped  with  an  extra  set 
of  nozzles  designed  for  non-condensing  conditions,  which  may  be 
used  with  better  economy  in  case  the  vacuum  fails. 


r5g.  34.    DetMl  of  No«le  ot  De  Laval  Turtrina 

There  are  usually  from  2  to  24  nozzles  In  the  casing,  and  the 
power  developed  at  any  time  naturally  is  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  nozzles  in  operation.  The  clearance  between  the  wheel  and  the 
nozzle  is  about  |  of  an  inch.  The  clearance  between  the  tips  of  the 
blades  and  the  casing  is  not  a  matter  of  importance,  for  there  is  no 
tendency  to  steam  leakage,  the  pressure  in  all  parts  of  the  casing 
being  practically  the  same  as  the  back  pressure.  This  clearance, 
therefore,  may  be  whatever  practical  conditions  require.  Kg.  35 
Is  the  exterior  view  of  the  turbine  and  generator,  showing  nozzles 
and  valves  set  in  the  casing.  By  inserting  nozzles  in  the  holes  which 
are  shown  plugged  in  the  figure,  a  greater  power  can  be  obtained. 

Vanea.  The  vanes  are  of  the  crescent  shape  common  in  impulse 
turbines.    They  are  made  of  drop-forged  steel  which  resists  erosion 
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and  have  bulb  shanks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36,  which  are  driven  into 
place.  The  outer  ends  of  the  vanes  fit  close  together,  thus  form- 
ing a  continuous  ring,  which  prevents  any  movement  at  the  ends 
of  the  vanes  1 

Steam  at  high  velocities,  especially  if  wet,  is  liable  to  cause 
appreciable  wear  on  the  vanes,  the  wear  being  practically  all  on  the 
entrance  side;  but  it  is  not  very  "great,  and  tests  of  a  100-horsepower 
turbine  have  shown  that  wear  on  the  buckets  could  be  as  great  as 
■ft  of  an  inch  without  increasing  the  steam  consumption  more  than 
3  per  cent,  according  to  the  report  of  the  manufacturers. 

Wheel.    At  the  very  high  speed  employed,  centrifugal  forces 
are  enormous,  hence,  special  high-grade  nickel  steel  must  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the 
rotating  elements.  The 
^^  steel  is  said  to  be  high 
in  carbon  and  to  pos- 
^^     sess  a   tensile  strength 
**^        of  approximately  135,- 
^        000  pounds  per  square 
'  inch.      The    wheel     is 

shown  in  cross  section  in 

.    — '  Fig.  37  and  is  designed 

to  be  of  uniform  strength 

Tia-  3S.    Dlop-FoTEed  Vana  and  Method  of  Altaeh-  thrOUghoUt,  CXCCpt  jUSt 

ment  in  De  Laval  Turbine  i     i  ..         ■  i 

beJow  the  nm,  where  a 
narrow  annular  groove  is  turned  purposely  to  make  this  section  weak, 
for  the  following  reason : 

Centrifugal  force  increases  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  and  should 
the  safety  devices  fail  to  work,  the  rotating  wheel  must  ultimately 
burst.  The  reduced  section  near  the  periphery  of  this  wheel  makes 
the  stresses  at  this  point  approximately  50  per  cent  greater  than 
elsewhere,  and  yet,  at  normal  speeds,  this  will  be  pei^ectly  safe,  as  the 
factor  of  safety  is  between  4  and  5.  Now,  since  the  centrifugal 
force  increases  directly  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutions, 
the  stresses  at  the  weakened  point,  when  the  speed  is  double,  will 
be  four  times  as  great,  that  is,  about  equal  to  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  material.  Consequently  the  rim  will  burst  and  fly  into  many 
small  pieces,  doing  but  little  damage,  however,  as  the  casing  is  made 
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heavy  enough  to  restrain  these  fragments.  When  the  rim  fliea  off, 
the  stresses  in  the  main  portion  of  the  wheel  are  thereby  greatly 
reduced  and  no  further  damage  can  ensue.  Wheels  without  this  weak 
section  have  burst  under  experimental  tests  into  a  few  large  pieces  pos- 
sessing enough  energy  to  break  through  a  2-inch  cast-iron  casing. 
On  each  side  of  the  wheel  are  hubs  extending  into  cylindrical 
openings  in  the  casing.  These  are  known  as  sajeiy  hearings  and 
work  with  slight  clearance  under  ordinary  conditions.  Should  the 
rim  burst,  the  wheel  would  at  once  become  unbalanced  and  the  result- 


1.  37.     Method  of  Mou 


ing  eccentricity  of  the  center  of  gravity  would  cause  the  wheel  and 
shaft  to  rotate  off-center,  bringing  a  considerable  pressure  of  the  hub 
against  these  safety  bearings.  These  acting  as  a  brake,  together 
with  the  absence  of  further  impelling  forces  due  to  the  loss  of  rim  and 
buckets,  will  quickly  bring  the  rotating  wheel  to  a  stop. 

For  small  wheels  a  bushing  is  fitted  and  shrunk  to  a  short  swelling 
on  the  shaft  and,  in  addition,  is  pinned  in  place.  The  hub  of  the 
wheel  is  bored  to  fit  this  bushing  and,  together  with  the  shaft,  is 
drawn  into  place  by  a  nu*,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37.  The  wheel  may 
readily  be  removed  from  the  shaft  by  loosening  the  nut. 
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For  large  wheels  such  a  construction  is  not  desirable,  because  a 
wheel  with  a  hole  In  the  center  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  one  without 
such  a  hole,  and  in  the  larger  sizes  of  turbine  the  strength  of  the 
wheel  is  an  exceedingly  important  factor.  The  hub,  therefore,  in  such 
a  wheel  is  solid,  but  is  recessed  to  fit  the  flanged  end  of  the  shaft,  as 
shown  in  Fig,  38.  The  recess  is  tapered  |  inch  to  the  foot,  to  fit  the 
shaft,  which  is  securely  bolted  in  place,  as  shown.  The  rim  of  the 
wheel  is  drilled  parallel  to  the  shaft,  with  cylindrical  holes  milled  out, 


as  shown  in  Fig.  36,  to  hold  the  bulb  shanks.    This  makes  a  strong 
construction,  and  the  vanes  are  easily  replaced  when  necessary. 

Shaft.  When  a  body  is  rotating  at  high  speed,  it  must  be  very 
carefully  balanced  by  distributing  the  material  symmetrically  about 
the  center  of  rotation.  If  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rotating  mass 
is  net  absolutely  at  the  center  of  the  shaft,  a  vibration  more  or  less 
serious  vill  be  set  up,  because  a  rotating  body  tends  to  rotate  abotit 
its  own  center  of  gravity  instead  of  its  geometrical  center,  thus  caus- 
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ing  a  pressure  alternately  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  bearing. 
For  speeds  of  3000  r.p.m,,  which  are  common  in  compound  turbines, 
the  wheels  can  be  balanced  on  knife-edges,  the  wheel  disks  being 
drilled  at  certain  points  until  they  become  perfectly  balanced.  It 
ig  claimed  that  careful  work  in  this  matter  will  ensure  the  center  of 


gravity  of  the  wheel  being  within  tAt  of  an  inch  of  the  geometrical 
center.  Small  as  this  error  may  be,  it  would  be  prohibitive  at  the 
high  rotative  speeds  used  in  the  De  Laval  turbine;  hence  the  adoption 
of  the  long,  slender  shaft  on  which  the  wheel  is  mounted.  This  bends 
slightly,  and  allows  the  wheel  to  rotate  about  its  own  center  of 
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gravity  without  vibration.  This  feature  is  distinctive  of  the  De  Laval 
machine.  The  relatively  small  diameter  of  shaft  is  astonishing, 
being  only  a  little  over  1\  inches  at  its  smallest  section  for  the  300- 
horsepower  turbine. 

Gears,  The  speed-reducing  gears  are  in  the  ratio  of  about  10 
to  1;  i.e.,  if  the  turbine  rotor  has  a  speed  of  30,000  r,p.m.,  the 
larger  gears  have  a  speed  of  3000  r,p.m.  At  the  desired  place,  a 
swelling  on  the  shaft  is  provided  in  which  the  pinion  teeth  are  cut. 
In  the  smaller  sizes  only  one  large  gear  is  used,  but  in  the  larger 


Fit-  40.  Horiiontat  SectioD  ol  De  I^val  SiDgl<v<!eBreiJ  Turbine 
X,  Wheel  Case;  B,  Wheel  Case  Cover;  C,  Turbine  Wheel ;  O.  Higii-Bpeelor  Pinion  Shsft;  F. 
Outboard  Beariag  Bracket:  I.  Outboard  Ball-Seated  Bearing:  J,  Outer  Packing  Bushiiu;  K. 
Inner  Packing.  Bushing;  L,  Gear  Caw;  M.  Gear;  O,  Gear  Shaft  Bearings;  P.  Inner  Pinion  Bear- 
ing; Q.  Outer  Pinion  Bearing:  B.  Vacuum  Governor  Air  Valve;  S,  Governor;  T,  Noule  Chamber: 
V,  Eshaust  Chamber:  IT,  Gear  Shaft. 

machines  there  are  two  large  gears,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pinion. 
The  teeth  are  cut  spirally  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  39,  and  have  double  sets  of  teeth  at  90  degrees  to  each  other. 
These  reduction  gears  are  fine  examples  of  engineering  and 
mechanical  skill,  as  only  the  best  work  would  stand  up  under  the 
high  speeds  of  rotation.  The  shaft  on  which  the  pinion  is  cut  is  of 
nickel  steel,  but  the  gears  are  made  of  soft  steel,  low  in  carbon.  The\- 
have  a  peripheral  velocity  of  about  100  feet  a  second  and,  if  kept 
free  from  grit,  will  run  for  a  long  time  with  little  or  no  wear.  These 
gears  were  originally  made  of  bronze,  but  this  metal  proved  imsatLs- 
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factory  because  of  the  crystallization  which  it  developed,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  fracture  of  the  teeth  after  a  few  years'  continuous  use. 

Fig.  39  illustrates  the  various  working  parts  of  the  De  Laval 
steam  turbine.  B  is  the  rotating  bladed  wheel,  A  the  long  flexible 
shaft,  C  the  pinion  cut  on  the  shaft,  H  one  set  of  reducing  gears, 
and  m  the  flange  for  connection  to  the  working  unit.  Fig.  40 
shows  a  sectional  view  of  a  complete  turbine  and  connections  for  a 
single  working  shaft. 

Bearings.  The  turbine  shaft  is  supported  in  three  bearings. 
The  outer  bearing  is  solid  and  is  held  against  a  ground  spherical  . 


DelidlB  of  Boll-Cnmk  lever  ai 


seat  by  means  of  a  cap  and  spring.  It  is  made  of  bronze,  lined  with 
babbitt  metal.  The  other  two  bearings  are  arranged  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pinion.  They  are  very  long,  and  hold  the  pinion  accu- 
rately in  mesh  with  the  gear.  They  are  split  to  facilitate  removal, 
and  have  suitable  groo\es  for  lubrication.  No  provision  for  adjust- 
ment is  made.  The  lubrication  is  supplied  from  a  central  reservoir 
by  means  of  sight-feed  lubricators. 

liiivermir.  The  speed  regulation  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  simple 
type  of  centrifugal  governor  located,  in  the  geared  type  of  turbine, 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  slow-speed  shafts.  It  consists  of  two  weights 
D,  Fig.41,  hinged  on  knife^dges,  acting  on  a  sliding  collar  J,  mounted 
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on  a  spindle  /.  The  governor  weights  in  moving  outward  piish  agEunst 
the  collar,  moving  the  spindle  outward  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pressing the  springs  H.  The  spindle  in  turn  presses  against  the 
pin  N  at  th«  end  of  bell-crank  lever  L,  Fig.  42.  This  bell-crank  lever 
operates  the  throttle  valves  G  and  F  shown  in  Fig,  42, 

Riedler-Stumpf  Turbine.  The  first  turbine  developed  by  Pro- 
fessors Riedler  and  Stumpf  was  of  the  single-stage  type,  both  pressure 
and  velocity,  like  the  De  Laval,  but  with  this  radical  difference^ — a 
wheel  about  ten  times  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  De  Laval  wheel  was 
used  and,  therefore,  the  same  peripheral  speed  was  obtained  with 
about  one-tenth  as  many  revolutions.  The  reduction  which  De  Laval 
accomplished  by  means  of  gears,  Riedler  and  Stumpf  accomplished 


by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  By  this  reduction  in  the 
number  of  revolutions,  the  error  in  balance,  which,  it  is  claimed,  could 
be  brought  to  less  than  s\s  millimeter,  was  rendered  insignificant. 

Their  wheels  were  said  to  be  made  of  JO  per  cent  nickel  steel 
with  135,000  pounds  tensile  strength,  and  were  6i  to  9  feet  in  diam- 
eter, revolving  about  3000  r.p.m.  for  machines  of  2000  to  3000 
horsepower.  Their  single-stage  turbine  did  not  meet  with  general 
favor,  and  was  usually  compounded  either  by  pressure  stages  or 
velocity  steps,  but  a  description  of  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  valuable. 

Instead  of  using  vanes  of  the  De  Laval  type,  U-shaped  buckets 
were  milled  in  the  face  of  the  solid  wheel,  overlapping  one  another 
as  shown  in  Fig.  43.    The  steam  jet  impinged  on  the  buckets — not 
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on  the  side  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  De  Laval  type,  but  directly  upon 
the  face  of  the  wheel — thus  permitting  a  more  nearly  complete 
reversal  of  the  steam  jet  and,  other  things  being  equal,  a  higher 
efficiency.  It  will  be  recollected  that  if  the  jet  is  delivered  to  the 
vanes  at  the  side,  and  at  entrance  and  exit  makes  an  angle  with  the 


plane  of  rotation,  the  velocity  of  the  jet*  is  divided  into  two  com- 
ponents. The  velocity  of  whirl,  which  is  equal  to  Vcos  a,  the  angle 
a  usually  being  20  to  35  degrees,  is  the  only  component  that  produces 
a  rotative  effort. 

The  nozzles  were  made  with  a  square  instead  of  an  elliptical 
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section  at  the  outlet,  and  were  arranged  at  regular  intervals  about 
the  casing,  as  in  the  De  Laval  turbine.  With  a  given  size  of  wheel, 
the  power  was  increased  by  increasingthe  number  of  these  nozzles  until 
steam  injection  took  effect  upon  the  entire  periphery  of  the  wheel. 

There  being  only  one  rotating  wheel,  it  overhung  the  shaft  bear- 
ing, thus  passing  through  the  casing  on  one  side  only,  requiring 
but  one  stuffing  box  and,  therefore, 


Fii.  45.     Delail  nI  Wbeel  ol  Riedler-Stumpf  Turbine 

COMPOUND  IMPULSE  TURBINES  WITH  VELOCITY  STEPS 

It  has  been  shown  that  steam  may  be  fully  expanded  to  the  back 
pressure  in  a  single  nozzle,  and  the  kinetic  enei^y  absorbed  by  passing 
the  jet  through  several  sets  of  revolving  wheels  or  vanes  in  succession, 
each  taking  out  part  of  the  velocity.  To  employ  velocity  steps,  some 
sort  of  re\ersing  device  must  be  arranged  to  bring  the  steam  back, 
either  onto  another  bucket  of  the  same  wheel  or  onto  a  bucket  of  an 
adjoining  wheel  attached  ^o  the  same  shaft.  The  fonner  method  was 
adopted  in  the  Riedler-Stuuipf  turbine,  the  latter  in  the  Curtis.  In 
either  case,  a  simple  and  compact  turbine  is  the  result,  but  the 
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type  has  disadvantages  already  enumerated  in  "Steam  Turbines", 
Part  I,  which  limit  the  number  of  velocity  steps  that  can  be  econom- 
ically used  to  three  or  four  at  the  outside.  Since  the  work  from 
the  fifth  action  of  the  steam  would  theoretically  be  only  one-ninth 


Ft|.  40.     Double  Bucketa  Id  Riedlar-Stumpf  Turtant 


of  that  derived  from  the  first  action,*  and  might  easily  be  consumed 
in  additional  friction,  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  steam  to  act  no 
more  than  four  times.  Single-stage  turbines  are  not  considered 
practical  in  sizes  above  200  or  300  h.p.,  it  being  more  economical 
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in  such  cases  to  reduce  the  high  steam  velocity  after  the  first  stage 
by  using  at  least  one  other  pressure  stage, 

Curtis  Turbine.  The  earlier  forms  of  Curtis  turbine  were  of 
the  single-pressure-stage  type  with  several  velocity  steps,  and  the 
smaller  turbines  now  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company  are 
after  this  pattern.  Sizes  of  35-kw. 
and  smaller  have  a  single-pressure 
stage  with  three  velocity  steps, 
that  is,  three  sets  of  rotating  vanes 
with  two  intermediate  sets  of 
guide  vanes.  The  details  of  con- 
struction are  in  all  ways  similar 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
Curtis  turbine,  which  is  com- 
pounded both  by  pressure  and 
velocity,  and  will  be  described 
under  the  latter  heading. 

Riedler-Stumpf.  Large  pow- 
ers of  the  simple  impulse  type 
required  either  abnormally  large 
wheels  or  too  high  speeds  of  rota- 
tion, and  it  was,  therefore,  fre- 
quently more  convenient  to  ex- 
tract the  velocity  from  the  steam 
jet  in  two  steps.  For  powers  larger 
than  could  be  dealt  with  in  the 
single-stage  type,  the  steam  passed 
successively  through  buckets  of 
the  same  wheel,  and  for  still  larger 
powers,  pressure  stages  were  em- 
«  ployed,  as  well  as  the  velocity 

Fig.  47.  Double  Guide  v«.e8  «t«P3-    Th^    compound-velocity 

,  turbines  developed  by  Professors 
Riedler  and  Stumpf  had  wheels  and  buckets  of  the  general  type 
described  in  connection  with  their  simple  impulse  turbine.  The  device 
employed  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  steam  and  bring  it  back 
again  to  other  buckets  on  the  same  wheel  was  described  on  Page  9, 
T*art  I,  to  which  the  student  is  referred. 
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In  one  type  of  their  turbine  the  buckets  were  double,  a  small 
bucket  on  one  side  of  the  wheel  being  for  initial  admission;  and,  since 
part  of  the  steam  velocity  was  abstracted,  it  was  necessary  that,  as 
the  steam  returned,  it  should  enter  a  larger  bucket  which  was  pro- 
vided on  the  other  side  of  the  wheel,  as  shown  in  Figs.  46  and  47. 

Another  device  of  Riedler  and  Stumpf  for  reducing  si>eeds  of 
rotation  was  the  employment  of  counter-running  wheels.  The  guide 
vanes  were  buckets  cut  on  a  wheel  which,  instead  of  being  stationary, 
was  tree  to  revolve  in  a  contrary  directioi     Thus  the  absolute 


velocity  of  each  wheel  would  be  half  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two 
wheels.  In  a  turbine  of  this  type,  besides  the  obvious  objection 
of  rotation  in  two  directions,  the  wheel  of  initial  admission  would 
do  more  work  than  the  counter-running  wheel,  because  the  work 
absorbed  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  steam  velocities  at  entrance  and  exit,  and  the  higher  velodties 
would  naturally  exist  in  the  first  wheel.* 

Terry  Turbine.    The  turbine  developed  and  now  built  -by  the 
Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  ia,  in 
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sizes  up  to  1000  h.  p.,  of  the  single-  or  two-stage,  compound-velocity 
type.  The  buckets  are  U-ahaped,  milled  on  the  face  of  the  wheel, 
overlapping  one  another  something  like  the  single  bucket  arrange- 
ment of  the  Riedler-Stumpf  machines.    Fig.  48  shows  the  rotor  of  a 


Fig.  49.     Terry  Horitontal  Turbine  with  Csmdb  Ruined  for  Innpoetjoa  of 
Cimrtaii  of  Terrv  SUam  Turbint  Cnrnpany.  Haft/ord,  CannecUcut 

Terry  turbine.  The  steam  is  expanded  in  the  nozzles  to  the 
exhaust  pressure  or  vacuum.  As  it  leaves  the  nozzles  it  impinges 
upon  one  side  of  the  bucket,  reversing  through  180  degrees.  As 
it  leaves  the  first  bucket,  it  enters  a  similar  bucket  attached  to 
the  casing,  which  reverses  its  direction  through  180  degrees  and 
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causes  it  to  impinge  again  upon  another  bucket  of  the  wheel,  and 
so  on,  until  the  velocity  is  all  absorbed.  The  reverse  buckets  are 
arranged  in  groups  (usually  of  four),  one  group  for  each  nozzle,  the 
steam  being  returned  to  the  wheel  as  many  times  as  there  are  reverse 
buckets  in  each  group.  Fig.  49  clearly  shows  th«se  buckets  on  the 
in^de  of  the  lifted  casing.  A  crescent-shaped  hole  may  be  seen  cut 
in  the  bottom  oi  each  reverse  bucket.  These  holes  release  a  part 
of  the  expanded  steam  and  thus  reduce  the  volume  in  proportion 


Fi(.  Hi.     Teiiy  I'iuOidb  Jec  and  Kevisisiug  Chamben 

Cmiitn  of  Term  Steam  T-urbine  Comjann, 

Hartford,  Cmneclieut 

to  the  lessened  velocity,  as  otherwise  there  ought  to  be  successively 
larger  passage  areas. 

In  Fig.  50  is  shown  how  a  nozzle  section,  together  with  its 
reversing  buckets,  is  bolted  to  the  steam  chamber  of  the  casing. 
The  path  of  the  steam  is  clearly  indicated  here. 

There  are  usually  four  to  eight  nozzles  in  the  turbine,  each  being 
controlled  by  a  hand  valve,  so  that  the  power  may  be  easily  regulated. 
The  main  bearings  are  of  the  ring-oiling  type.  As  the  weight  of  the 
rotor  is  comparatively  small  and  the  speed  of  revolution  1250  r.p.m. 
for  200  to  300  h.p.,  large  sizes  offer  no  practical  difficulty. 
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Sturtevant  Turbine.  The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company  of  Hyde 
Park,  Massachusetts,  builds  a  turbine  in  small  sizes  to  drive  electric 
generators  and  blowers.  In  sizes  of  100  h.p.,  or  less,  these  turbines 
have  a  single-pressure  stage,  using  the  steam  over  and  over  again  on 
the  wheel  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  Terry  turbine. 
Powers  of  200  h.p.,  or  over,  would  be  built  with  two  or  more  pressure 
stages.  The  wheel  is  a  single  forging  of  open-hearth  steel.  The 
buckets,  which  are  the  U-shape  type,  are  cut  from  the  solid  rim 
by  a  milhng  machine. 

The  earlier  turbines  have  buckets  cut  on  the  side  of  the  wheel, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Steam  entering  the  outer  edge  of  these  buckets 
passes  through  the  buckets  into 
stationary  reverse  guides  in  the 
casing  shown  in  J^g.  52.  At  A 
are  inserted  the  nozzles,  which  are 
of  the  ordinary  expansion  type 
with  elliptical  openings.  The 
guidesareof  two  types;  about  four 
are  U-shape,  like  the  buckets,  and 
return  the  steam  to  the  wheel 
again,  returning  it  as  many  times 
as  there  are  return  buckets;  the 

others,  shown  at  C,  are  cut  open 

irbine  with  at  the  inner  edge  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  steam,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  wheel,  is  exhausted  into  the  middle  of  the  ca^ng 
and  there  allowed  to  pass  out.  To  avoid  a  troublesome  end  thrust 
in  this  machine,  buckets  are  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  wheel,  thus 
equaUzing  the  side  pressure. 

The  Sturtevant  turbine  as  buiit  at  the  present  time  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  53.  The  nozzles  and  reversing  buckets  are  made  of 
Tobin  bronze  and  are  cast  together  in  segments.  These  segments 
are  bolted  to  the  casing,  which  contains  an  annular  steam  chamber. 
The  nozzle  is  at  A,  with  four  reversing  buckets  in  front  of  it  and 
one  supplementary  bucket  behind  it,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
utilize  any  steam  which  might  escape  over  the  back  edge  of  the 
nozzle.  These  turbines  are  built  in  sizes  from  5  to  250  horcepower^ 
the  diameters  of  the  rotors  ranging  from  12  to  36  inches. 


Bunketa  Milled  fl 
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De  Laval  Impulse-Stage  Turbine.  The  class  "C"  turbines 
manufactured  by  the  De  Laval  Company  are  of  the  velocity-stage 
type.  They  are  built  with  either  two  or  three  velocity  stages  in 
sizes  fron\  1  to  600  horsepower.  Fig,  54  shows  a  sectional  view  of 
a  three-stage  turbine.  The  steam  enters  through  a  set  of  nozzles 
in  which  it  is  expanded  to  condenser  or  exhaust  pressure.  The  steam 
then  strikes  the  first  impulse  wheel.  When  it  leaves  this  wheel  ils 
velocity  has  been  reduced  by  approximately  twice  the  velocity  of 


the  vanes.  It  is  redirected  by  a  set  of  stationary  buckets  to  the 
second  impulse  wheel,  and  so  on  to  the  exhaust  end  of  the  turbine. 
The  wheels  are  forged-steel  disks  keyed  to  a  heavy  shaft  which, 
unlike  that  in  the  single-stage  impulse  turbine,  is  entirely  rigid. 
The  nozzles  are  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  in  the  single-stage 
turbine.  Both  the  moving  vanes  and  the  stationary  guide  vanes 
have  a  crescent-shaped  cross  section  and  are  of  practically  the  same 
type  as  is  used  in  the  single-stage  turbine.  The  guide  vanes  are 
held  in  steel  rings  which  are  split  on  a  horizontal  diameter,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  55. 
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Westinghouse  Impulse  Turbine.    The  Westinghouse  Machine 
Company  builds  impulse  turbines  of  the  re-entry  type  in  sizes  up 


to  500  horsepower.  Fig,  56  shows  in  diagrammatic  form  the  con- 
struction of  this  turbine.  The  steam  is  expanded  in  the  nozzle; 
it  then  strikes  the  crescent-shaped  vanes  of  the  rotor,  giving  up  a 


portion  of  its  energy.     It  then  enters  the  reversing  chamber  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  and  is  redirected  onto  the  same  set 
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of  moving  vanes,  giving  up  more  of  its  energy.  The  steam  now 
enters  another  nozzle,  where  it  is  expanded  to  exhaust  pressure, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated.  In  the  small  sizes  and  for  pressures 
less  than  125  pounds  there  is  only  one  nozzle  and  one  reversing 
chamber. 

The  construction  of  the  nozzle  and  the  reversing  chamber  is 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  57,  while  a  sectional  view  of  the  turbine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  58.    The  rotor  is  a  steel  disk  having  a  groove  in  its 


Fig.  S3.    CoDBtniotioD  at  Noitla  and  Ravening  Chamber 

of  Weatinghouse  Re-Entry  Typ«  Impube  Turbiae 

CmiTteev  of  Wetttigtunue  Machine  ComjMBll, 

Eaat  Pittjbursh,  Pmnavlmnia 

periphery.  The  vanes  have  a  shank  at  the  root  fitting  into  the 
groove  and  are  riveted  to  the  rotor.  The  outer  end  is  fitted  with 
shroud  ring. 

COMPOUND  IMPULSE  TURBINES,  PRESSURE  STAGES 

In  the  discussion  of  compound  turbines  in  Part  I  it  was  shown 

that  the  available  head  could  be  divided  into  several  stages,  thus 

making  the  steam  velocity  from  stage  to  stage  relatively  small,  and 

permitting  smaller  speeds  of  revolution.    Turbines  of  this  type  are. 
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in  principle,  like  a  number  of  De  Laval  wheels  on  the  same  shaft. 
They  consist  essentially  of  a  casing  which  supports  a  number  of 
diaphragms,  dividing  the  interior  into  separate  cells,  in  each  of  which 
a  single  impulse  wheel  containing  the  vanes  is  free  to  revolve.  Each 
stage  or  element  comprises  a  rotary  wheel  and  a  set  of  nozzles,  or 
distributing  vanes,  which  guide  the  steam  from  one  chamber  to  the 
next  and  direct  it  at  the  proper  angle  onto  the  vanes  of  the  wheel  in 
the  following  chamber.  These  passages  may  or  may  not  be  of  the 
divei^ng  type,  depending  upon  the  drop  of  pressure  from  stage  to 


stage.  In  all  machines  of  this  type  the  drop  in  pressure  is  so  arranged 
that  an  equal  number  of  heat  units  will  be  given  up  per  stage,  which, 
as  will  be  remembered,  does  not  correspond  by  any  means  to  an  equal 
drop  in  pressure. 

In  such  a  turbine  as  this  a  foreign  substance  is  not  likely  to 
injure  more  than  one  wheel,  for  it  cannot  pass  the  diaphragm  separa- 
ting the  different  chambers  except  through  the  nozzles  and,  as 
there  are  many  stages  to  such  a  turbine  as  this,  the  machine  might 
run  fairly  well,  even  if  one  or  two  wheels  were  removed.    It  would, 
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of  course,  give  less  power  and  poorer  steam  economy.  The  clearance 
between  the  nozzles  and  the  vanes  should  be  small  to  prevent  the 
mingling  of  the  steam  jet  with  the  stagnant  steam  in  the  casing,  but 
the  clearance  oyer  the  ends  of  the  vanes  is  of  little  consequence, 
especially  if  a  shrouding  is  used,  for  there  is  no  tendency  for  si:eam  to 
leak  by  the  vanes,  the  pressure  being  constant  throughout  the  chamber. 


Fi(,  59.    Group  of  Diaphragms  of  Rauau  Turtune 

Rateau  Turbine.  The  turbine  using  pressure  stages,  only,  is 
best  exemplified  by  the  Rateau  turbine,  designed  and  developed  by 
Professor  Rateau,  of  Paris,  His  turbine  is  a  horizontal,  multi-stage 
impulse  machine  and  consists  of  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  pressure 
stages,  but  usually  less.  The  large  number  of  stages  employed  in 
these  turbines  means  but  little  drop  in  pressure  from  stage  to  stage. 
Hence,  the  De  Laval  type  of  expanding  nozzle  is  not  needed,  it 
having  been  shown  in  the  discussion  of  nozzles*  that,  if  the  final 
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pressure  exceeds  58  per  cent  of  the  initial  pressure,  a  parallel-sided 
passage  or  a  slightly  converging  nozzle  is  sufficient  to  permit  the 
proper  expansion  of  the  steam  and  to  secure  the  maximum  available 
energy.  In  the  Rateau  turbine,  the  drop  in  pressure  from  stage  to 
stage  is  much  less  than  the  limiting  amount  mentioned. 

Diaphragm.  As  the  steam  passes  through  the  turbine,  it 
expands  from  one  stage  to  the  next,  and,  of  course,  requires  larger 
Itassage  areas  in  each  succeeding  diaphragm.  This  is  accomplisheil 
in  general  by  increasing  the  number  of  openings  rather  than  by 
increasing  the  size  of  them.  The  guide  passages  are  arranged  in 
groups,  the  number  in  each  group  being  increased  and,  consequently, 


Fia.  60.     Lower  Half  ol  Turbine  Casing  Showing  Dia- 

ptiragmn  in  Flue,  and  the  Circumfeientml  Groovea 

for  Holding  Them 

the  width  of  the  group  widened  through  successive  stages  until  the 
openings  finally  extend  entirely  around  the  disk.  To  provide  larger 
passage  areas  to  take  care  of  still  further  expansion  of  the  steam,  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  and  diaphragm  must  be  increased  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  size  of  the  passage  openings  enlarged.  In  condensing 
turbines  there  are  usually  three  diameters  of  wheel.  In  non-con- 
densing tiu-bines,  two  are  generally  sufficient,  and  sometimes  only 
one  15  used.  The  nozzles,  or  distributors,  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  wheel  is  open  to  steam  admission,  are  set  to  have  an  angular 
advance  of  the  preceding  group,  this  advance  being  proportioned  to 
the  speed  of  the  wheels,  so  that  the  steam  jet  as  it  leaves  the  revolv- 
ing vanes  will  strike  the  next  nozzle  directly,  avoiding  any  shock  of 
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impact  against  the  solid  wall  of  the  casing.  Any  kinetic  energy 
in  the  steam  as  it  leaves  the  revolving  vanes  of  one  wheel  is,  therefore, 
directly  available  for  use  in  the  next  stage.  If  the  steam  were 
brought  up  sharply  against  the  soUd  casing  wall,  this  residual  energy 
would  be  lost  to  useful  work,  and  a  still  further  loss  would  result, 
due  to  the  eddying  of  the  steam  in  this  particular  cell.  Fig.  59 
shows  a  group  of  diaphragms  of  various  azes  for  this  turbine  and 
illustrates  the  idea  of  increasing  the  extent  of  each  succeeding  group 
of  nozzles. 

There  is  a.  distinct  advantage  in  this  partial  admission  at  the 
Iiigher  pressures,  for,  if  the  admission  took  place  around  the  entire 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  the  height  of  vane  would  necessarily  be  so 
small  that  the  friction  would  be  excessive.     By  using  partial  admis- 
juon  only,  the  vanes  In  these  stages  may  be  of  much  greater  height 
than  otherwise,  and  a  few 
high  vanes  afford  the  same 
passage  area  for  the  steam 
that  a  large  number  of  low 
vanes  would  offer,  with  con- 
sequently less  friction. 

Casing,     Circumferen- 
tial grooves  are  turned  in 

Fig.  81.    Two-He™  Slstioasry  Dispbragms  ^ritli  the  iliside  of  the   Casing  tO 

Dietributing  V»ne«  °   . 

hold  the  diaphragms  in 
place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60.  The  larger  diaphragms  are  usually  made  in 
two  pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61 .  In  all  of  them  the  shaft  passes  through 
collars  of  antifriction  metal  with  clearances  as  small  as  possible,  in 
order  to  prevent  leakage  from  stage  to  stage.  These  collars  are  fre- 
quently provided  with  a  labyrinth  packing  which  will  beexplainedlater. 

Vanes.  The  vanes  are  of  crescent  shape,  similar  in  cross  section 
to  those  of  the  De  Laval  turbine.  The  earlier  ones  had  no  protection 
at  the  outer  ends,  hut  the  later  ones  have  been  provided  with  a  shroud 
ring  to  give  additional  stiffness.  The  vanes  and  the  shroud  ring 
are  generally  made  of  nickel  steel,  as  this  is  well  adapted  to  re^st 
corrosion. 

Wheels,  The  rotating  wheels  are  usually  made  of  two  plate- 
steel  disks.  One  is  ffanged  at  the  outer  edge  to  which  the  vanes  are 
riveted,  the  other,  usually  slightly  conical,  is  riveted  to  the  flange  of 
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the  first  disk,  and  both  are  riveted  to  the  cast-steel  hub.  Fig.  62 
shows  the  construction  of  this  type  of  disk.  The  conical  built-up  disk 
makes  a  stronger  wheel,  but  a  flat  disk  is  sometimes  used.  Some 
wheels  are  turned  out  of  solid  steel,  increasing  in  section  toward  the 
center  to  give  greater  strength.  Each  wheel  is  carefully  balanced  by 
itself  on  knife-edges  by  drilling  holes  in  the  disk,  the  latter  clearly 
showing  in  Fig.  63.  When  these  wheels  are  assembled  on  the  shaft 
there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the  complete  rotor  will  be  out  of  balance. 
Fig;  64  shows  the  wheels  assembled  on  the  shaft. 


By-Pass  Valve.  This  turbine  is  provided  with  a  by-pass  valve 
to  carry  overloads.  This  admits  high-pressure  steam  into  the  inter- 
mediate stages  and,  although  not  permitring  a  complete  expansion  of 
siH^  steam,  it  is  an  effective  means  of  taking  care  of  large  6verload^. 

Bearings.  The  bearings  are  of  the  plain  ring-oiling  type,  usually 
provided  with  water  jackets.  The  shaft  not  being  unduly  long,  there 
is  little  danger  of  whipping,  and  as  the  speeds  of  rotation  are  not  very 
high,  special  precautions  are  not  necessary.  Sometimes  the  turbines 
are  supported  by  three  bearings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65,  the  high  and 
intermediate  stages  being  separated  from  the  low  by  a  third  bearing'. 
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Professor  Rateau  claims  for  a  1500-horsepower  turbine  at  1500 
revolutions  per  minute  only  IJ  per  cent  leakage  and  bearing  loss, 
and  a  2i  per  cent  loss  in  friction  of  the  wheels  against  the  steam. 

Zoelly  Turbine.  The  Zoelly  turbine  has  been  developed 
extensively  abroad,  and  is  being  manufactured  largely  through  a 
syndicate  of  builders  including  some  American  firms.     It  is  a  turbine 


essentially  of  the  Hateau  type,  that  is,  a  multi-pressure-stage  turbine, 
but  it  has  fewer  stages,  usually  not  over  ten  for  condensing  and  five 
for  non-condensing,  and  it  differs  from  the  Rateau  materially  in  detail. 
The  blades  are  very  much  longer,  sometimes  being  as  much  as  half  the 
diameter  of  the  rotating  wheel  and,  because  of  the  fewer  stages,  many 
essential  details  are  different.  The  turbine  is  sometimes  divided  into 
two  parts  when  built  condensing,  the  high  pressure  being  separated 
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from  the  low  sufficiently  for  a  third  bearing  to  be  placed  between,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  66. 

Vanes.  There  being  fewer  stages  than  in  the  Rateau,  the  steatn 
velocities  must  be  much  greater  and,  consequently,  if  the  rotative 
speeds  are  to  be  the  same,  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  must  be  greater. 
Exceedingly  long  vanes  are  used,  which  permit  of  a  relatively  small 
wheel  disk;  hence,  the  centrifugal  stresses  in  its  rim  will  not  be 
materially  greater  than  in  other  turbines.  Again,  the  vanes  are  few 
in  number  compared  with  other  turbines  and  are  made  as  light  as 
possible,  tapering  at  the  outer  end  in  order  to  further  reduce  the 
centrifugal  force.    The  expansion  from  stage  to  stage  is  not  enough 


to  require  diverging  expansion  nozzles  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
high-pressure  end ;  but  the  expansion  is,  of  course,  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  Rateau  turbine.  In  the  latter  turbine,  the  roots  of  the 
vanes  are  cut  off  parallel  with  the  shaft,  but  in  the  Zoelly  they  are 
cut  on  a  slope,  giving  a  larger  outlet  than  inlet  to  the  vane.  It  might 
appear  that  this  is  done  to  permit  of  steam  expansion  in  the  vanes, 
but  that  is  not  so.  Expansion  is  complete  in  the  nozzles  just  as  in 
the  Rateau  turbine,  but,  as  there  is  a  much  greater  expansion  from 
stage  to  stage,  it  follows  that  the  area  of  the  steam  passages  through 
each  successive  diaphragm  must  be  greatly  increased.  This  differ- 
ence is  made  up  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  openings  in  the 
succeeding  diaphragm.  Therefore,  to  permit  a  free  passage  of  steam 
from  an  opening  having  one  depth  to  an  opening  having  a  greater 
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depth,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  eddies,  it  is  necessary  to  slope 
the  root  of  the  vanes.  The  vanes  of  the  turbines  being  very  much 
longer  than  in  the  Ratcau,  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  increase  the  depth 
of  the  steam  passages  through  the  diaphragms. 

Wheel.    The  vanes  are  set  in  slots  cut  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel, 
and  are  secured  by  a  clamp  ring  securely  riveted  to  the  main  portion 
of  the  wheel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67.     It  is  probable  that  the  excessively 
long  vanes  produce  a  considerably  greater  friction  loss,  revolving, 
as  they  do,  in  the  steam-filled  cells 
of  the  casing;  but  as  there  are  com- 
■  paratively  few  cells,  and  therefore 
comparatively  few  revolving  wheels, 
it  is  probable  that  this  friction  maj' 
not  be  any  greater  than  would  be 
expected   in    the    Rateau   turbine. 
Economies,  as  shown  by  test,  do  not 
appear  to   be  essentially   different 
from  those  of  other  first-class  tur- 
bines.   Zoelly  turbines  have  been 
_  built   as   shown    in  Fig.  68.     The 

^^^^  typical  stjle  of  long  vanes  prevails, 

■WW****  but  in  the  high-pressure  stages  the 

vane  is  of  the  double-U-shaped  cross 
section,  a  «^etail  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  69.  The  steam  jet  necessarily 
impinges  tangentially  on  these  vanes 
instead  of  from  the  side, 

Hamilton-Holzwarth  Turbine. 
Pig.  87.  Detail  of  Wheel  and  vanea  ,  The  Hamiltou-Holzwarthsteam  tur- 
bine is  another  turbine  of  the  Rateau 
type,  the  chief  difference  being  that,  instead  of  having  the  admission 
guides  arranged  in  groups,  the  admission  of  steam  in  the  high- 
pressure  end  takes  place  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
diaphragni.  Hence,  the  wheels  of  this  turbine  would  be  smaller  at  the 
high-pressure  end  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  Rateau  turbine,  and 
the  vanes  would  be  appreciably  of  less  depth.  Theoretically,  the  diam- 
eter of  each  succeeding  wheel  should  increase  as  the  steam  expands  but, 
for  simplicity  of  manufacture,  it  is  better  to  keep  a  number  of  wheels 


^^ 
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of  the  same  diameter,  increasing  the  length  of  blades  to  give  larger 
passage  areas.  When  the  point  is  reached  where  this  is  no  longer 
practicable,  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  may  be  increased  considerably 
and  the  depth  of  the  blade  reduced. 

There  are  approximately  the  same  number  of  stages  in  the 
Hamilton-Holzwarth  turbine  as  in  the  Rateau,  and  the  speeds  of 


r  Rg.  69.     Details  ot  Conatniction  at  the  Double-U-Sbaped 

'  Vanes  of  the  Zoelly  Turbine 

revolution  are  not  materially  different.  The  running  wheel  shown  in 
Fig.  70  consists  of  a  steel  disk  riveted  to  each  side  of  the  steel  hub,  op 
spider,  which  is  keyed  to  the  shaft.  The  outer  edges  of  the  disk  are 
flanged  outward,  leaving  a  space  to  take  the  shank  of  the  vane.  The 
vanes  are  drop-foiled  steel  of  the  usual  crescent-shaped  cross  section. 
The  shank  of  the  vane,  fitted  between  two  flanged  disks,  is  riveted 
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in  place.  Since  the  steam  is  admitted  around  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  diaphragm,  vanes  can  be  used  better  than  nozzles  to 
give  the  necessary  expansion  and  direct  the  steam  upon  the  running 
wheels.  Vanes  could  be  used  in  the  Rateau  diaphragm  even  with 
partial  admission,  but  in  such  a  case  it  has  seemed  simpler  to  drill 
openings  through  the  diaphragm. 


Fig.  70.    Details  of  Whi 


For  small-pressure  drops  the  vanes  may  be  parallel,  top  and 
bottom,  but,  at  the  low-pressure  end  of  the  turbine  where  the  volumes 
increase  rapidly,  they  are  usually  deeper  at  the  outlet  than  at  the 
inlet,  thus  forming  an  easy  passage  for  the  steam  to  the  next  larger 
set  of  vanes. 

A  diaphragm.  Fig.  71,  separating  the  various  cells,  consists  of  a 
cast-iron  disk  bored  loosely  to  fit  the  shaft.  This  disk  has  a  groove  C 
into  which  the  shanks  of  the  guide  vanes  are  set,  and  a  rivet  holds 
them  in  place.     A  steel  band  is  then  shrunk  over  the  ends  of  these 
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guide  vanes,  and  this  band  projects  into  grooves  in  the  casing  to  hold 
the-  diaphragm  in  place. 

The  Hamilton-Holzwarth  turbine  was  manufactured  by  the 
Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Company  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  It  is 
not  being  built  at  the  present  time. 

De  Laval  Pressure-Stage  Turbine.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
large-power  and  slow-speed  turbines  the  De  Laval  Turbine  Company 


-■HHh 
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Fig.  71.     Details  of  Diaphragm  of  HamlKon-Holiwacth  Turbine 

have  recently  developed  a  turbine  of  the  pressure-stage  type.  The 
general  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig,  72.  The  rotating  member 
consists  of  a  heavy  shaft  upon  which  is  mounted  a  series  of  disks, 
each  revolving  in  its  own  chamber,  formed  by  diaphragms  held  in 
the  cylindrical  casing.  The  steam  is  admitted  to  the  first  stage 
through  a  number  of  cylindrical  nozzles  fonned  in  a  nozzle  ring 
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which  separates  the  steam  chest  at  the  right-haiwl  end  of  the  casing 
from  the  first  wheel. 

The  vanes  are  of  the  same  construction  as  those  used  in  their 
single-stage  impulse  turbines,  increasing  in  size  progressively  toward 
the  exhaust  end  of  the  turbine. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nozzles  in  the  first  stage,  the  dia- 
phragms separating  the  succeeding  stages  have  guide  vanes  formed 
around  their  entire  circumference.  The  vanes  are  located  on  the  rim 
of  the  diaphragm  by  means  of  two  pins  for  each  vane,  and  then  a 
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steel  band  is  shrunk  over  them  to  hold  them  in  place.  These  bands 
project  beyond  the  sides  of  the  vanes  and  form  a  strong  lining  for 
the  cast-iron  casing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  73. 

.  Wilkinson  Turbine.  The  James  Wilkinson  Company  developed 
a  turbine  of  the  multi-cellular  impulse  type  with  comparatively  few 
stages,  which  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  packing  employed  to  pre- 
vent leakage  of  steam  from  stage  to  stage.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  a  turbine  of  the  Rateau  type  there  are  so  many  stages 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  pressure  betT"ffn  one 
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stage  and  the  next,  and  consequently  little  tendency  for  steam  to 
leak  through  between  the  shaft  and  the  bushing  in  the  diaphragm. 
As  the  nmuber  of  stages  is 
reduced,  the  difference  in 
pressure  is  increased,  and  it 
then  becomes  essential  that 
some  sort  of  packing  should 
be  provided;  otherwise  the 
leakage  may  be  excessive. 
In  practically  all  turbines, 
to  prevent  leakage  of  steam 
from  the  high-pressure  end 
into  the  air,  a  labyrinth 
packing  is  used,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  grooves  into 
which  metal  spring  rings  are 
fitted  with  slight  clearances. 

Fig.  73.    Putial  Seotion  of  De  Laval  Multi-stage  ThcSB    ringS    are    BOt    VerV 

Tiubins  Showing  81«b1  Retsioing  Rings  ,.  _  ^     ,  ..r  ■ 

different  from  the  spnng 
rings  employed  to  pack  the  piston  of  the  reciprocating  engine,  except 
that  there  are  usually  very  many  more  of  them.  Steam,  in  order  to 
leak  out,  must  follow  a  tortuous  course  between  the  rings  and  sides 


Fig.  74.    Grooved  Steam  Passagea  and  Labyrinth  Fsckiiig  of  WilkinioD  Turbine 

and  bottom  of  the  grooves,  greatly  expanding  and  condensing  as  it 
leaks  through.  The  volume  at  the  outer  end  is  so  lai^e,  due  to  this 
expansion,  that  the  leakage  becomes  very  slow.  Condensation  from 
such  a  packing  is  usually  caught  by  a  drip  and  taken  to  the  hot  well. 
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The  Wilkinson  idea  is  to  groove  passages  along  the  shaft  between 
certain  rings  of  the  labyrinth  packing  and  the  diaphragm  bushings, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  74.  These  grooves  permit  steam  to  pass  to  the 
diaphragm  bushing  from  a  groove  in  the  labyrindi  packing,  which 
is  at  slightly  higher  pressure  than  that  in  the  cell  at  either  side  of  the 
diaphragm  bushing.  As  a  result  steam  will  leak  from  the  labyrinth 
packing  to  the  diaphragm  bushing  and,  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  the  cells  is  less  than  of  that  which  enters  the  bushing,  this  wet 
steam  will  expand,  thereby  vaporizing  a  portion  of  its  moisture,  and 
will  then  leak  through  into  the  cells  of  the  turbine  and  have  a  possible 
chance  of  doing  some  iiseful  work  in  the  lower  stages.  The  leakage 
from  the  labyrinth  packing  will  be  somewhat  augumented  by  this 
means,  but  the  leakage  from  stage  to  stage  will  be  practically 
eUminated. 

The  Wilkinson  turbine  has  a  unique  governing  device  but  is 
essentially  of  the  Rateau  type  of  turbine,  differing  only  in  detail. 

Kerr  Turbine.  The  turbine  as  originally  built  by  the  Kerr 
Steam  Turbine  Company  of  Wellsvilie,  New  York,  is  of  the  multi- 
stage type  and  differs  from  the 
Rateau  in  three  important  par- 
ticulars. There  are  compara- 
tively few  stages;  the  vanes  and 
buckets  of  the  rotating  wheels  are 
of  the  double  cup-shape  sort, 
after  the  style  of  buckets  of  the 
Pelton  water  wheel ;  and  the  steam 
is  directed  onto  the  wheel  through 
nozzles  instead  of  guide  passages, 
striking  the  wheel  tangentially  in 
the  plane  of  rotation  instead  of  at 
the  side.     Otherwise  the  differ-  ""  "'  ' 

"  ence  between  this  turbine  and  others  of  the  multi-stage  type  is 
one  of  detail  of  construction. 

The  turbines  are  built  in  standard  sizes,  with  wheels  12,  18,  24, 
and  36  inches  in  diameter,  with  one  to  eight  stages,  developing  up  to 
600  horsepower.  The  power  developed  in  a  single  wheel  of  given 
diameter  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  niunber  of  nozzles  in  action. 

The  buckets  are  made  of  drop  forgings  and  are  reamed  out  with 
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a  special  reamer,  each  cup  being,  in  cross  section,  a  surface  of  revolu- 
tion.   Rg.  75  illustrates  this  tjpe  of  bucket. 


ambled  on  SbalC 


The  wheel  is  a  solid  disk  and  the  buckets  may  be  attached  by 
riveting,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75,  or  by  dovetailing,  as  shown  in  the  same 


>f  Kerr  Turbine 


figure,  the  latter  being  the  preferred  and  more  usual  form  of  construc- 
tion. Each  wheel  is  carefully  balanced  and  then  assembled  on  the 
shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7G. 
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The  nozzles  are  of 
machine  steel,  screwed 
into  a  steel  nozzle  body, 
which  is  securely  riveted 
to  the  diaphragm  casing. 
Fig.  77  shows  the  noz- 
zles, wheel,  and  dia- 
phragm. 

The  shell  is  cast  in 
sections,  one  for  each 
stage.  These  are  set  be- 
tween two  end  casings, 
turned  and  bored. 
Tongue-and-groove 
joints  on  these  castings 
insure  correct  alignment, 
and  fibrous  packing  in  the 
grooves,  in  addition  to 
metal  contact  of  the  sur^ 
face,  insures  steam  tight- 
ness. A  casing  built  in 
this  manner  possesses 
two  distinct  advantages 
over  a  solid  casing^  There 
is  no  probabihty  of  crack- 
ing due  to  rapid  temper- 
ature changes,  and  the 
size  of  turbine  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition 
of  more  units.  The  end 
castings  carry  the  weight 
of  the  turbine  and  have 

supports  bolted  to  the 

bed  plate. 

The  shaft,  where  it 
passes  through  the  dia^ 
phracm,  is    fitted  to  a 
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few  thousandths  of  an  inch  clearance.  This  bushing  seats  on  the 
metal  surface  of  the  diaphragm  with  latitude  for  slight  side  motion. 
It  is  kept  to  its  seat  by  the  ateam  pressure,  but  can  move  adeways 
to  accommodate  any  whipping  motion  of  the  shaft.  The  turbine 
as  built  at  the  present  time  by  the  Kerr  Company  is  quite  different 
'from  the  original  type.  A  sectional  view  of  it  is  shown  in  Rg.  78. 
The  Pelton  form  of  bucket  has  been  abandoned  as  well  as  the  separate 
nozzles.  These  are  formed  by  walls  within  the  diaphragms  and  thin 
metal  vanes  die-pressed  into  shape  and  cast  into  the  diaphragm.  They 
are  of  shghtly  conver^ng  form.    Fig.  79  shows  a  diaphragm  with 


The  buckets  as  now  made  are  shown  in  Fig.  80.  They  are  drop 
forgings  held  in  dovetail  slots  and  riveted.  The  outer  ends  are 
ripdly  held  in  a  shroud  ring  to  which  they  are  riveted. 

COMPOUND  IMPULSE  TURBINE  WITH  PRESSURE  STAGES 
AND  VELOCITY  STEPS 

One  of  the  Amplest  and  most  effective  ways  of  compounding 
turbines  is  by  both  pressure  stages  and  velocity  steps.  Theturbine 
shell  is  divided  by  diaphragms  into  a  number  of  different  cells,  seldom 
more  then  five,  except  for  marine  work,  where  more  are  necessarily 
employed.  There  being  comparatively  few  stages,  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  necessary  to  employ  diverging  nozzles  so  proportioned  that 
the  steam  may  be  completely  expanded  within  the  confines  of  these 
nozzles,  from  the  initial  pressure  to  the  pressure  in  the  chamber  into 
which  the  steam  is  discharging.  It  will  be  remembered  that  multi- 
stage turbines  of  the  Rateau  type  do  not  require  expanding  nozzles 
because  of  the  relatively  small  drop  in  pressure  from  stage  to  stage. 

Turbines  of  the  type  now  being  described  differ  from  the  Rateau 
type  in  another  most  important  particular.  Each  cell,  or  chamber,' 
of  this  type  contains  two  or  more  sets  of  rotating  vanes,  while  turbines 
of  the  Rateau  type  have  but  one  wheel  and  one  set  of  vanes  in  each 
chamber.  The  steam  on  leaving  the  nozzles  impinges  upon  the  first 
set  of  running  vanes,  and,  as  the  steam  leaves  these  vanes,  it  fiows 
into  a  set  of  guides  of  some  sort  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  returned 
to  other  vanes  of  the  same  set,  or  to  a  different  set  of  vanes  on  the 
same  wheel,  or  to  the  vanes  of  a  separate  wheel.  The  steam  may 
pass  through  from  one  to  three  sets  of  redirecting  guides,  and  may 
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impinge  upon  two  to  four  sets  of  rototing  elements.  It  is  immaterial, 
so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  action  is  concerned,  whether  the  steam 
acts  successively  upon  a  number  of  rotating  wheels  or  whether  it  is 
returned  again  and  again  into  different  vanes  of  the  same  wheel. 
If  the  latter  form  of  construction  is  adopted,  the  turbine  will  neces- 
sarily be  more  compact  and  the  rotating  shaft  will  be  shorter. 

The  more  velocity  steps  the  turbine  has  per  stage,  the  fewer 
number  of  stages  will  be  necessary,  but,  in  general,  it  is  found  more 
economical  to  increase  the  pressure  stages  than  to  increase  the 
velocity  steps.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  type  of  turbine 
the  steam  is  completely  expanded  within  the  nozzle,  and  that  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  this  expanded  steam  are  the  same  within 
the  confines  of  any  particular  cell.  As  the  steam  passes  through 
successive  rotating  vanes,  it  gradually  loses  velocity  and,  conse- 
quently, the  succeeding  passages  must  be  made  larger  and  larger, 
in  order  that  the  same  volume  of  steam  may  pass  through  at  the 
lower  velocity  in  a  given  time.  In  other  words,  the  passage  area 
must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  velocity.  If  this 
point  is  not  clearly  borne  in  mind  when  looking  at  the  vanes  of  a 
turbine  of  this  type,  one  might  think  that  the  increased  size  of  the 
passages  was  to  provide  for  increased  expansion  of  the  steam.  In 
the  Terry  steam  turbine,  which  is  of  this  type,  a  portion  of  the  steam 
is  allowed  to  escape  as  it  passes  through  successive  buckets,  so  that 
the  volume  is  gradually  reduced  as  the  velocity  decreases, 

Curtis  Turbine.  Undoubtedly  the  best-known  turbine  of  this 
type  is  the  Curtis,  which  has  been  developed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  is  being  built  at  their  works  at  Schenectady,  New 
York,  and  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Rights  to  build  the  Curtis  turbine 
for  marine  propulsion  are  controlled  by  the  Fore  River  Ship-Building 
Company  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  up  to  9000  kilowatts,  the  Curtis  turbine 
does  not  have  over  four  stages,  with  two  velocity  wheels  per  stage, 
except  in  the  larger  sizes  of  turbine,  when  a  fifth  cell  is  provided, 
which  contains  a  single  rotating  wheel  without  redirecting  guides, 
for  abstracting  any  residual  velocity  there  may  be  in  the  steam  after 
passing  the  fourth  stage.  The  marine  turbine  of  this  type  installed 
in  the  United  States  Cruiser  Salem  had  seven  pressure  stages  with 
four  velocity  steps  in  the  first  stage  and  three  in  each  of  the-others. 
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Fig.  81  shows  in  diagrammatic  form  the  principle  of  the  steam 
action  in  the  Curtis  turbine.    Steam  passes  from  the  steam  chest 
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through  the  nozzles,  each  set  of  which  may  be  closed  by  a  valve 
operated  from  the  governor.  The  number  open  at  any  one  time 
depends  upon  the  load.    There  are  enough  valves  and  nozzles  to 
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take  a  large  overload  without  the  use  of  the  by-pass,  which  would 
admit  high-pressure  steam  into  the  lower  stages.  Such  a  by-pass  is, 
however,  usually  provided.  It  works  automaticaily  and  admits 
high-pressure  steam  to  a  set  of  auxiliary  nozzles  fitted  into  the  second 
stage  of  the  turbine,  thus  increasing  the  power  with  only  a  slight 
sacrifice  in  steam  expansion  and  consequent  economy. 

The  nozzles  are  designed  to  produce  such  a  drop  in  pressure  from 
stage  to  stage  that  equal  amounts  of  work  are  done  in  each  stage. 
This  does  not  correspond  to  an  equal  drop  in  pressure  by  any  means, 
for  there  are  more  heat  units  in  a  given  drop  of  pressure  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  ranges.  With  many  stages  in  a  Curtis  turbine,  the 
low-pressure  diaphragms  might  be  fitted  with  plain  cylindrical  nozzles. 

Steam  enters  the  first  row  of  rotating  vanes*  from  the  nozzles, 
is  deflected  from  these  vanes  to  the  guides,  or  intermediates  as  they  are 
technically  called  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  is  redirected 
to  the  next  row  of  moving  vanes,  and  so  on,  passing  from  the  last 
row  directly  into  the  next  and  again  to  the  next  stage  as  before. 

As  has  already  been  nientioned,  the  number  of  pressure  stages 
and  velocity  steps  in  the  Curtis  turbine  vary  with  the  size  of  the  unit. 
In  sizes  from  75  to  300  kilowatts,  there  are  two  stages  and  three 
velocity  steps,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  81.  The  50O-t  to 
3000-kilowatt  sizes  are  four-stage,  with  two  velocity  steps  per  stage, 
while  those  of  over  3000  kilowatts  are  five-stage,  with  only  a  single 
wheel  in  the  fifth  chamber  and,  of  course,  no  redudng  buckets. 
The  turbines,  in  sizes  up  to  300  kilowatts,  are  generally  of  the  hori- 
zontal type,  the  larger  sizes  being  vertical.  Fig.  82  shows  a  100- 
kilowatt  horizontal  turbine,  and  Fig.  83,  a  vertical  turbine  of  9000t 
kilowatt  capacity.  A  sectional  view  of  the  turbine  as  fitted  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  Salem  is  shown  in  Fig.  84. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  speeds  of  rotation  of  Curtis 
turbines  of  various  sizes. 
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Casing.  Fig.  85  shows  the  section  of  the  easing  of  a  four-stage 
turbine.  It  is  built  of  cast  iron  of  four  parts  for  sizes  up  to  3000-kilo- 
watts,  and  six  parts  for  5000  kilowatts  and  larger  sizes.  This  casing 
holds  the  stationary  reversing  vanes  and  supports  the  diaphragm,  the 
details  of  which  are  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  85.  A  rep- 
resents the  inlet  nozzle  for 
the  first  stage,  B  the  guides 
or  intermediates, '  C  the 
diaphragm  separating  the 

first  and  second  stage,  D      ""  ""'         "  ""  """"" """""'  *"" 

the  ledge  on  the  casing  which  supports  the  diaphragm,  E  the  spider 
of  the  rotating  wheel,  F  the  wheel  plates,  and  G  the  distance  piece 
at  the  outer  rim  of  the  wheels. 

Nozzles.  The  nozzles  are  grouped  together,  not  as  in  the  Rateau 
turbine,  but  in  one  single  group  for 
each  stage,  thus  admitting  a  single 
steam  belt  to  a  part  of  the  wheel  pe- 
riphery only.  The  Ilateau  turbine  also 
admits  steam  to  only  a  portion  of  the 
periphery,  but  in  this  turbine  there  are 
several  groups  of  nozzles  instead  of 
one,  arranged  at  equal  intervals  around 
the  periphery. 


II 


fig.  88.    Buckets  of  lOpO-Kw.  Curtis 


Fig.  86  shows  a  group  of  nozzles  for  the  high-pressure  end  of 
the  turbine.  The  outlet  is  of  rectangular  section,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  corners,  which  the  makers  claim  gives  better  results  with  this 
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type  of  turbine  than  the  elliptical  outlet  used  in  the  De  Laval.  The 
nozzles  are  reamed  out  of  bninze  castings  and  riveted  to  the  casing. 

Vanes.  The  vanes,  usually  called  buckets  by  the  Curtis 
manufacturers,  are  crescent-shaped  in  cross  section,  as  is  common  for 
impulse  turbines. 

The  construction  of  buckets  and  wheels  is  shown  by  Figs.  87 
and  88.  The  wheel  is  a  steel  disk  with  the  rim  enlarged  so  that  a 
groove  of  dovetail  section  may  be  cut  in  its  periphery.  The  buckets 
have  a  corresponding  dovetailed  root  which  fits  snugly  into  the  groove 
of  the  wheel.  At  intervals  the  groove  has  openings  for  the  insertion 
of  buckets,  Fig.  87.     These  openings  are  then  closed  by  means 
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of  a  spacing  block.  After  the  buckets  are  assembled,  the  shroud 
ring  is  riveted  to  their  outer  ends  by  means  of  the  small  projections 
shown  on  the  buckets.  This  ring  serves  the  twofold  function  of 
reducing  the  vibration  of  the  buckets  and  preventing  the  jet  of  steam 
from  spilling  over  their  ends. 

Wheels.  Fig,  89  shows  the  rotating  wheels  of  a  Curtis  turbine, 
with  two  sets  of  vanes  so  spaced  that,  as  the  wheel  rotates,  there  will 
be  one  set  of  vanes  on  each  side  of  the  guide  vanes,  or  intermediates. 
This  is  equivalent  to  having  two  rotating  wheels,  but  in  construction 
is  much  simpler.  Each  wheel,  aa  shown,  rotates  in  a  chamber  by 
itself.  Figs.  89  and  90  show  the  old  style  of  bucket  segments  which 
offer  a  very  rough  surface.     In  the  present  style,  Fig.  87,  the  wheels 
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have  no  external  webs  and  no  riveting.  The  wheels,  except  in  the 
larger  sizes,  are  made  of  solid  steel,  securely  keyed  to  the  shaft  at  the 
hub.  This  hub  varies  in  length  according  to  the  stage  in  which  it 
revolves,  the  low-pressure  stages  necessarily  being  wider  than  the 
high-pressure  stages.  The  wheel  gradually  tapers  toward  its  periph- 
ery, tha3  maintaining  a  section  of  approximately  uniform  strength. 
Wheels  for  the  largest  sizes  of  turbine  are  built  up  of  a  cast-steel 
hub,  or  spider,  to  which  are  riveted  steel  disks,  one  on  each  side,  and 
between  them  is  riveted  a  cast-steel  distance  ring.  The  vanes  are 
riveted  in  segments  onto  the  outer  edges  of  the  disks,  as  is  clearly 
shown  in  Figs.  83  and  84. 

Guides.    The  guide  vanes,  or  intermediates,  are  necessarily  in 
one  group  of  sufficient  extent  to  catch  the  steam  belt  as  it  issues  from 
the  rotating  wheels.    The  group  naturally  extends  at  first  over  only 
a  small  arc  of  the  circumfei> 
ence,  but  this  arc  increases 
in  extent  in  each  stage  until 
both   nozzles    and   interme- 
diates entirely  surround  wheel 
and  casing.     The  guide  vanes 
are  in  cross  section  like  the 
revolving  vanes,  but  are  set 
in  a  reverse  position.    They 

are  set  with  a  certain  angular  advance  from  the  nozzles,  depending 
upon  the  speed  of  rotation,  so  that  the  steam  leaving  the  vanes  will 
strike  full  upon  them.  Like  the  vanes,  they  have  to  provide  a 
successively  increasing  passage  area  to  allow  for  the  lower  velocity 
of  the  steam,  if  more  than  one  set  of  guides  is  used  per  stage. 

Diaphragm.  The  style  of  diaphragm  is  best  shown  in  Figs,  84 
and  85,  which  also  clearly  show  the  construction  of  the  large  wheels. 
The  diaphragm  is  an  iron  casting — steel  in  the  higher  stages  because 
the  drop  in  pressure  is  greatest  there,  and,  consequently,  a  greater 
load  on  the  diaphragm — slightly  dished  in  shape  toward  the  high- 
pressure  side  to  give  greater  strength.  It  is  provided  with  bronze 
bushings  where  the  shaft  passes  through,  these  bushings  being  fitted 
with  slight  clearance  td  prevent  leakage.  The  ends  of  the  casing  are 
packed  with  carbon  packing  to  prevent  leakage  of  steam  into  the 
air  at  the  high-pressure  end,  and  leakage  of  air  into  the  turbine  at  the 
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low-pressure  end,  where  leakage  would  ha\e  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  vacuum. 

Bearings.  AH  sizes  of  the  Curtis  turbine  of  500  kilowatts  and 
over  are  of  the  vertical  type  with  only  one  working  bearing,  located 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft*.  This  bearing  consists  of  a  short  cylin- 
drical block  of  cast  iron  fitted  with  two  dowel  pins  and  a  key,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  91,  and  a  corresponding  cast-iron  block  having  a  hole 
through  its  center,  into  which  a  pipe  is  threaded  for  supplying  some 
form  of  lubricant,  either  water  or  oil. 

Fig.  92  shows  the  bearing  assembled  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft.  The  upper  bearing  with  dowel  pins  and  key  fits  into  corre- 
sponding dowel  holes  and  keyway  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 


rotates  with  it.  When  the  oil  is  supplied  to  the  bearing,  which  is, 
of  course,  under  a  high  pressure,  it  fills  the  central  circular  space 
between  the  blocks  and  forces  them  slightly  apart.  The  oil  then 
escapes  between  the  annular  edges  of  these  two  blocks  and  is  col- 
lected into  a  drain  and  returned  to  the  original  supply.  If  water  is 
used  for  a  lubricant,  it  is  allowed  to  flow  up  into  the  base  of  the  tur- 
bine and  mingle  with  the  exhaust  steam  on  its  way  to  the  condenser. 
The  pressures  maintained  by  the  lubricating  pump  in  practice  vary 
from  180  to  450  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
two  bearing  blocks  do  not  come  into  actual  contact,  but  that  the 
weight  of  the  turbine  is  supported  upon  a  film  of  lubricant.  Should 
the  lubricating  pump  fail  in  its  supply,  no  more  serious  damage  would 

•The  horiiontsi  conatructiDn  is  favored  at  tbe  preneut  time  and  (he  General  Eleetrie  Com- 
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occur  than  the  abrasion  of  the  step  bearing,  and  a  new  one  could 
readily  be  inserted,  as  the  figure  will  show. 

Riedler-Stumpf  Turbine.  The  turbine  developed  by  Professors 
Riedler  and  Stumpf  for  the  larger  powers  necessitating  lower  speeds 
was  provided  with  two  to  four  pressure  stages,  with  two  velocity 
steps  per  stage,  and  this  turbine  expanded  the  steam  on  the  same 
prindple  as  the  Curtis,  but  the  details  of  construction  and  general 


arrangement  were  entirely  different.  In  the  two-st^e,  and  even  in 
the  four-stage,  turbine  the  overhung  type  of  wheel  developed  in  the 
single-stage  turbine  was  adhered  to,  the  generator  being  between 
the  two  turbine  wheels  with  a  bearing  at  each  end.  Fig.  93  shows 
this  arrangement  in  a  5000-kilowatt,  two-stage  turbine  revolving  at 
750  r.p.m.,  with  two  velocity  steps  to  each  stage.  In  this  particular 
turbine,  the  steam  is  retuiued  through  U-shaped  guide  passages  to  a 
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second  set  of  buckets  on  the  same  wheel,  these  buckets  being  larger 
than  the  first  because  of  the  lower  velocity.  Fig.  94  shows  a  50(>- 
kilowatt,  four-stage  turbine  of  the  same  type.  'These  have  been 
built  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  the  vertical  arrangement  resem- 
bling externally  the  Curtis  turbine. 

Fig.  95  shows  a  vertical  four^tage,  two-step  turbine  of  750 
r.p.m.  developing  the  same  power  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  94. 


FiB.  93.    Overhut 
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The  Reidler-Stumpf  turbine  was  formerly  manufactured  by  the 
AUgertmne  Elektricitats  Geselhckaft  of  Berlin,  but,  as  this  company 
is  now  licensed  to  manufacture  under  Curtis  patents,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  manufacture  of  the  former  type  is  being  actively 
carried  on  at  the  present  time. 

Terry  Turbine.  In  the  medium  sizes  of  turbines,  up  to  about 
360  kilowatts,  which  are  to  operate  condensing,  the  Terry  steam 
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turbines  are  of  the  two-stage  t\pe,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  96.  The 
turbine  consists  essentially  of  two  single-stage  wheels  in  the  same 
casing,  separated  by  a  diaphragm.  The  nozzles  of  the  first  stage 
expand  the  steam  to  about  atmospheric  pressure  and,  after  passing 
through  the  wheel,  it  is  further  expended  to  condenser  pressure  in 
the  nozzles  of  the  second  stage. 


C'ourtHii  aS  TfTTv  SUnm  Tmbi«c  Cempany,  Hartford,  ConntcfKul 

More  recently  the  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company  have  devel- 
oped the  turbine  shown  in  Fig.  97.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  consists 
of  a  Terry  turbine  wheel  in  combination  with  a  Rateau  pressiue 
stage  element,  the  Terry  wheel  being  at  the  high- pressure  end  of  the 
machine.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  turbine  is  the  so-called 
return-flow  principle  adopted  in  its  construction.    The  steam,  after 
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having  passed  through  the  Terry  wheel,  is  at  slightly  above  atmos- , 
pheric  pressure.  It  now  travels  to  the  other  end  of  the  turbine  and 
passes  through  the  Rateau  element  in  the  reverse  direction.    The 
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purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  leakage  of  air  into  the  condenser  where 
the  shaft  passes  through  the  casing.  Fig.  98  shows  an  external  view 
of  this  turbine  with  cover  lifted. 
Buffalo  Forge  Spiro  Tur- 
bine. The  Buffalo  Forge  Com- 
pany have  developed  a  novel 
construction  of  turbine  called 
the  Spiro  turbine,  a  phantom 
view  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
99.  As  will  be  seen,  it  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  double 
helical  gears  rotating  in  a 
cast-iron  casing,  which  closely 
surrounds  thera.  The  steam 
enters  through  two  openings, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  central 

ridge  in  the  bottom  of  the  casing,  Fig.  100,  and  is  admitted  to  a 
tooth  space  at  the  center  of  the  rotors.  As  the  gears  rotate,  this  tooth 
space  extends  in  length  across  the  entire  width  of  turbine,  thus  expand- 
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ing  the  steam.  The  maximum  ratio  of  expansion  is  stated  by  the 
makers  to  be  1  to  6,  This  turbine,  therefore,  is  only  run  non-condens- 
ing and  is  useful  where  steam  economy  is  of  .secondary  importance 
compared  with  simplicity  and  compactness. 

REACTION  TURBINES 

In  this  type  of  turbine,  the  steam  expansion  takes  place,  not 
alone  in  the  nozzles  and  guide  passages,  as  in  all  the  types  of  turbines 
previously  described,  but  in  the  revolving  vanes  as  well,  approxi- 
mately half  the  expansion  taking  place  in  each.  In  this  type  of  tur- 
bine the  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vanes  brings 
about  a  leakage  of  steam  over  the  tips  of  both  the  rotating  and  the 
guide  vanes.  That  this  leakage  may  not  be  unduly  large,  the  drop 
in  pressure  is  made  small  from  stage  to  stage.  The  leakage  at  the 
high-pressure  end  gradually  expanding  does  some  work  in  the  suc- 
ceeding stages  and  becomes  relatively  small  at  the  low-pressure  end. 
Clearances,  however,  in  this  type  of  turbine  are  all-important  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  reaction  turbine  showing  the  best 
economy  will  be  the  one  with  the  smallest  radial  clearance.  To  make 
the  leakage  in  the  high-pressure  stages  as  small  as  possible,  the  vanes 
should  be  made  as  long  as  convenient,  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
diameter  of  the  rotor  being  considered  a  minimum. 

In  turbines  of  the  Rateau  type,  there  is  a  diaphragm  separating 
the  different  stages.  This  extends  close  to  the  shaft,  permitting 
leakage  only  through  the  small  annular  space  between  shaft  and 
bushing,  a  comparatively  unimportant  matter,  as  these  clearances 
may  be  made  very  small.  Besides  this,  carbon  or  labyrinth  pack- 
ing may  be  provided,  which  will  make  the  leakage  from  stage  to 
stage  almost  negligible.  Moreover,  there  is  no  tendency  to  leak 
over  the  tips  of  the  running  vanes,  because  the  pressure  is  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  them. 

In  the  reaction  type  of  turbiue,  however,  there  is  no  diaphragm 
from  stage  to  stage  and,  instead  of  each  rotating  wheel  being  a 
separate  element,  it  is  customary  to  fasten  the  vanes  in  rows  to  the 
rotating  drum  or  cylinder.  In  this  style  of  machine  one  set  of  guide 
vanes  and  one  set  of  revolving  vanes  constitute  a  stage,  and  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  opportunity  for  leakage  between  the  tips  of 
the  stationary  vanes  and  the  drum  of  the  rotor  is  very  much  greater 
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than  in  the  Rateau  type,  the  annular  space  in  the  two  types  being 
proportional  to  the  diametera  of  shafting  and  drum.  The  tendency 
to  leak  over  the  tips  of  the  running  vanes  is  even  greater,  because  of 
a  greater  diameter.  However,  friction  losses,  which  are  approxi- 
mately proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  steam  velocity  with  reference 
to  the  vanes,  will  be  very  much  less  in  the  reaction  type  of  turbine 
than  in  the  impulse  type,  because  the  steam  velocities  are  compara- 
tively low. 

Parsons  Turbine.  The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Parsons  of  Eng- 
land b  respondble  for  the  successful  development  of  the  reaction 
type  of  turbine.  His  first  turbine,  made  in  1884,  was  of  10  h.p., 
18,000  r.p.m.,  and  when  running  non-condensing  with  92  pounds  of 
steam  pressure  by  the  gage,  it  is  claimed  that  only  25  pounds  of 
steam  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour  were  consumed.  In  1888,  a 
50-h.p.  turbine  at  7000  r.p.m.  was  constructed,  and  soon  after  a 
200-h.p  at  4000  r.p.m.  showed  good  economy.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  chief  problem  of  the  turbine  designer  has  been  to 
reduce  rotative  speeds  without  material  sacrifice  in  economy. 

Parsons  turbines  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Westinghouse  Machine  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  and-  by  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  the  former  acquiring 
the  right  to  manufacture  in  1885,  and  putting  the  first  turbine  on 
the  market  three  years  later.  For  marine  purposes,  licenses  to  build 
Parsons  turbines  have  been  issued  to  several  firms. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Parsons  turbine  are  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  cross  section  shown  in  Pig.  101.  Steam  enters  at  E 
and,  in  passing  through  the  annular  space  between  the  cylinder  walls 
and  rotating  elements,  gradually  expands  in  volume  until  it  exhausts 
at  G.  The  rotor  is  usually  built  in  three  different  diameters  to 
facilitate  mechanical  construction  and  to  avoid  exces^vely  small  and 
excessively  large  vanes.  It  Is  thus  possible  to  use  a  large  number  of 
vanes  of  the  same  size.  When  the  length  of  vane  would  otherwise 
become  too  great,  the  same  passage  area  may  be  provided  by  short- 
ening the  vane  and  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  drum.  While, 
theoretically,  the  passage  area  of  the  vanes  should  gradually  increase, 
it  is  found  in  practice  that  without  any  detrimental  effect  in  economy 
several  rows  of  vanes  may  be  made  of  the  same  height,  and  thus  the 
•>»>43  will  increase  step  by  step  insteadof  in  a  gradual  curve. 
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Since  the  pressure  of  steam  is  greater  on  the  steam  side  of  the 
vanes  than  on  the  exhaust  side,  there  will  result  an  end  thrust  which 
must  in  some  way  be  balanced.  This  thrust,  due  to  the  static  pres- 
sure of  the  steam,  is  augmented  by  the  thrust  on  the  vanes  due  to 
the  impact  and  reaction  of  the  steam  in  passing  through  them.  To 
balance  these  thrusts,  the  balandng  pistons  shown  at  L,  M,  and  N, 
Fig.  101,  are  provided.  These  are  connected  to  the  steam  and 
exhaust  spaces  by  the  passages  0,  P,  and  Q,  so  that  the  pressure  can 
be  readily  baknced.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  provide  some  sort 
of  thrust  block  to  meet  the  requirements  of  varjing  conditions,  but  it 
need  not  be  large,  and  it  serves  in  general  as  an  adjustment  bearing 


to  keep  the  rotor  in  correct  alignment,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the 
longitudinal  position  of  the  rotor  may  be  slightly  changed  if  desired. 
A  mark  on  this  block  shows  when  the  rotor  is  in  its  correct  position. 
Casing.  The  casing  is  made  with  diameters  to  accommodate  the 
various  sizes  of  drums  and  blading  on  the  rotor.  On  the  inside  of 
the  casing  are  the  rings  of  fixed  vanes  or  guides  which  fit  between  the 
rings  of  rotating  vanes  on  the  drum.  The  casing  is  divided  hori- 
zontally, so  that  by  lifting  the  cover  all  working  parts  are  exposed. 
In  very  large  turbines  the  cover  slides  over  four  graduated  guides, 
one  at  each  comer,  so  that  in  lifting  it  the  engineer  can  readily  see 
that  it  is  always  kept  horizontal  while  being  moved,  in  order  to 
avoid  binding  or  injuring  the  blading. 
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Vanes.  The  vanes  are  made  of  suitable  material,  drawn  to  the 
proper  section,  heat  treated,  and  cut  to  length.  The  root  ends  are 
slightly  upset  and  a  small  hook  or  shoulder  formed,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  102.  The  grooves  in  the  rotor  are  of  dovetail  section  and  have 
a  small  auxiliary  groove  of  rectangular  section  in  the  bottom.  The 
steel  distance  pieces  fit  snugly  in  the  dovetailed  grooves  and  the 
ahoulders  on  the  lower  end  of  the  blades  fit  down  into  the  rectangular 
groove  and  hook  under  the  distance  pieces.    This  is  a  very  strong 
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construction,  as  the  blades  could  not  be  pulled  out  without  actually 
shearing  the  metal  at  the  shoulder.  To  stiffen  the  outer  ends  of  the 
blades,  and  to  maintain  a  uniform  spacing,  a  wire  lacing  is  threaded 
through  openings  near  their  outer  edge,  twisted  between  the  adjacent 
blades,  and  soldered  into  position. 

The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  use  a  eold-drawTi  wire 
lacing  or  lashing  of  comma-shaped  cross  section.  This  is  threaded 
through  similarly  shaped  holes  near  the  tips  of  the  blades,  and  tten 
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the  tail  of  the  comma  is  bent  over  between  the  blades,  holding  them 
firmly  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  102. 

Rotor.  The  rotor,  as  before  noted,  consists  of  a  drum  of  three 
diameters.  This  drum  is  usually  built  up  of  a  hollow  steel  casting 
fixed  to  some  form  of  spider.  The  solid  rotor  would  be  prohibitively 
heavy.  Fig.  103  shows  the  Westinghouse-Parsons  rotor  with  balance 
pistons.     Fig.  104  shows  this  turbine  in  cross  section. 

Bearing.  The  rotor  being  long  and  heavy,  some  sort  of  flexible 
or  self-aligning  bearing  is  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Flexibility  is  provided  in  the  De  Laval  turbine  by  means  of  the  long, 
slender  shaft,  and  in  Westinghouse  turbines,  running  at  more  than 
3000  revolutions  per  minute,  by  a  nest  of  loosely  fitting  concentric 
bronze  bushings,  with  sufficient  clearance  to  permit  a  continuous  oil 
film  between  each  two  bushings.  This  is  intended  to  form  a  cushion, 
permitting  a  certain  amount  of  vibration  in  the  shaft,  yet  restraining 
it  within  very  narrow  limits. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  in  the  large  and  slower 
running  turbines  this  so-called  flexible  bearing  is  not  necessary.  For 
these,  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  have  now  adopted  the 
style  of  bearing  shown  in  Fig.  105.  Turbines  with  short  rotating 
shafts  woyld  not  require  a  special  form  of  bearing. 

Allis-Chalmers  Turbine.  The  turbijie  built  by  the  AUis- 
Chalmers  Company  of  Milwaukee  is  of  the  Parsons  type  with  a  few 
special  modifications.  Fig.  106  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  a 
turbine  showing  all  essentials  and  omitting  minor  details.  Steam 
enters  from  pipe  C  after  passing  through  the  main  regulating  valve, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  governor.  Steam  enters  the  cyhnder 
through  passage  E  and,  turning  to  the  left,  passes  through  the  alter- 
nate stationary  and  moving  blades,  finally  passing  to  the  condenser 
through  connection  G.  The  balancing  pistons  are  shown  at  L, 
M,  and  N.  In  the  large  sizes  the  piston  N  is  placed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  spindle;  this  reduces  the  size  of  the  piston  and  makes  it  much 
stiffer,  as  it  is  backed  up  by  the  body  of  the  spindle.  The  cylinder  is ' 
divided  longitudinally  into  three  sections,  the  end  pieces  being  cast 
separately;  it  is  also  divided  horizontally  in  its  central  plane. 

In  the  larger  diameters  the  blade  rings  are  made  separate 
from  the  body  of  the  spindle,  and  are  provided  with  a  taper  fit  and 
pressed  on.    The  balance  pistons  are  constructed  in  the  same  way. 
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The  bearings  are  of  the  ball-and-socket  type  with  spherical 
seats.  The  oil  is  supplied  to  each  of  the  four  bearings  by  means  of 
pipes  located  in  the  lower  half  of  the  casing.  It  passes  through  the 
bearing  shells  and  is  admitted  to  the  journal  at  the  middle  of  the  top 
shell.    The  chief  purpose  of  the  collar  bearing  at  the  end  of  the 


spindle  is  to  give  an  accurate  axial  adjustment.     It  will  also  take 
up  any  small  unbalanced  thrust  which  may  occur. 

In  all  reaction  turbines,  expansion  of  the  casing  is  a  trouble- 
some feature.  As  this  is  due  to  the  varying  temperatures,  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  endwise  expansion  of  the  spindle  and  the 
casing.  The  high-pressure  end  of  the  spindle  is  held  by  a  collar 
hearing,  and  the  difference  in  expansion  is  taken  up  at  the  low- 
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pressure  end.    The  labyrinth  packing  employed  at  the  high-pressure 
end  has  small  axial  and  much  radial  clearance,  while  the  labyrinth 


pa<;king  of  the  balance  piston  at  the  low-pressure  end  may  have  small 
radial  clearance  but  must  ha\-e  large  axial  clearance  to  provide  for 
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the  difference  in  expansion.  The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  claim 
that  this  type  of  construction  permits  smaller  working  clearances  in 
high-pressure  and  intermediate  pistons. 


Blading.  The  general  shape  of  vanes  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
turbine  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  reaction  turbines,  but  the 
method  of  securing  the  blade  to  the  casing  and  to  the  rotor  is  different 
from  that  adopted  in  the  onliuary  Parsons  t.\pe.  Each  blade  is  so 
formed  that,  at  its  root,  it  is  of  an  angular,  dovetail  shape,  and  has  a 
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small  projection  at  its  tip.  To  hold  the  roots  of  the  blade  firmly 
there  is  a  foundation  ring  A,  Fig.  107,  which,  after  being  fonnm  to  a 
circle  of  the  proper  diameter,  has  slots  cut  in  it  by  a  special  milling 
machine,  these  slots  being  so  shaped  as  to  receive  the  roots  of  the 
blade.  They  are  at  the  same  time  accurately  spaced  and  so  cut  as 
to  give  the  required  angle  to  the  blades.  To  protect  the  tips  of  the 
blades  and  to  bind  them  together  in  a  substantial  manner,  a  channel- 
shaped  shroud  ring  B,  Fig.  107,  is  fitted.  The  small  projections  on 
the  tips  of  the  blade  fit  through  holes  cut  in  this  shroud  ring  and  are 
riveted  over.  These  rings,  A  and  B,  cover  half  the  circumference  and 
the  blades  are  assembled  on  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  108,  before  being 
put  onto  the  rotor  or  casing.  These  foundation  rings  are  of  dove- 
tail shape  in  cross  section,  and  are  inserted  into  corresponding 
grooves  in  the  turbine  casing  and  spindle,  in  which  they  are  firmly 
held  by  key  pieces.  These  key  pieces  are  driven  into  place  and  iipset, 
so  as  to  fill  a  small  undercut,  shown  at  C  in  Fig.  107,  thus  securely 
locking  them  into  place.  This  construction  is  applied  to  all  blades 
of-  whatever  length. 

The  flanges  of  the  channel-shaped  shroud  rings  are  made  thin, 
so  that,  in  case  of  contact  with  the  casing  from  any  accidental  cau,se, 
no  dangerous  results  are  likely  to  follow,  the  accidental  touch  merely 
causing  a  slight  wearing  away  of  the  flanges  of  the  shroud  without 
excessive  heating.  It  is  claimed  that  this  shape  of  shroud  ring  acts 
in  a  measure  like  a  labyrinth  packing,  retarding  appreciably  the 
leakage  of  steam.  Fig.  109  shows  a  number  of  sets  of  blades  as 
assemb'ed. 

COMBINED  IMPULSE  AND  REACTION  TURBINES 

A  feature  of  recent  development  in  turUnes  of  large  powers  has 
been  the  construction  of  combined  impulse  and  reaction  machines. 
The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  was  a  pioneer  company  in  the 
development  of  this  type  of  turbine.  The  combination  consists  of 
a  Curtis  wheel  at  the  high-pressure  end  and  Parsons  blading  at 
the  low-pressure  end.  The  Curtis  wheel  extracts  from  20  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  expansion  energy  and  thus  replaces  a  large 
number  of  rows  of  Parsons  blading  at  the  point  of  their  lowest 
efficiency.  The  effect  is  to  greatly  shorten  the  rotor  and  avoid  some 
serious  mechanical  difficulties  which  would  be  met  in  large  power 
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high-iwes3ure  turbines  with  pure  Parsons  blading.  Kg.  110  shows 
in  diagrammatic  form  a  section  through  a  single-flow  turbine  of  this 
class.  Steam  enters  the  nozzle  chamber  and  is  expanded  in  the 
nozzles  and  discharged  against  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the 


Fig.  tlO.    8«&D  of  CombiDHttoD  ImpulM  ai 
Coartm  of  Wtxlinnluiute  Machine  Compani/, 

impulse  wheel.  The  intermediate-  and  low-pressure  stages  are  the 
same  as  those  of  a  pure  Parsons  turbine.  When  the  steam  enters 
the  cyhnder,  its  pressure  and,  therefore,  its  temperature  have  been 
much  reduced,  thus  subjecting  the  cylinder  to  a  small  temperature 
difference  only. 


Double-Flow  Turbine.  The  capacity  of  a  turbine  depends  on 
the  weight  of  steam  passed  per  unit  of  time;  this,  in  turn,  depends 
on  the  velocity  and  the  height  of  the  bladee.  For  a  given  rotative 
speed  the  mean  diameter  of  the  blade  ring  is  determined  by  the 
allowable  stress  due  to  centrifugal  force,  and  there  is  a  practical 
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Kmit  to  the  height  of  the  blades.  In  the  double-flow  turbine.  Fig. 
Ill,  the  capacity  is  doubled  by  dividing  the  current  of  steam  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  impulse  wheel.    This  type  of  machine  is 


therefore  especially  adapted  for  the  largest  capacities.  An  incidental 
advantage  of  this  construction  is  that  the  use  of  dummy  or  balancing 
pistons  is  entirely  obviated. 


"! 


In  the  semi-double-flow  turbine,  Fig.  112,  the  steam,  after 
passing  through  the  impulse  wheel,  passes  through  a  single  section 
of  intermediate-stage  Parsons  blading.  It  then  divides,  half  of  the 
steam  flowing  through  the  drum  to  half  of  a  double-flow  low-pressure 
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reaction  blading  and  then  into  a  double-exhaust  opening  at  either 
end  of  the  turbine.  This  construction  is  now  used  by  the  Westing- 
house  Machine  Company  for  alternating-current  turbogenerators  in 
capacities  of  from  3000  to  10,000  kilowatts,  at  speeds  of  1500  to 
1800  revolutions  per  minute.  Fig.  113  shows  the  construction  of  the 
rotor  of  a  semi-double-fiow  turbine.  Each  of  these  constructions 
has  its  particular  field  of  usefulness,  depending  on  the  operating 
conditions  and  the  speeds  for  which  the  turbines  are  designed. ' 

QOVERNINQ 

In  order  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam  in  proportion  to  the 
load  on  the  steam  turbine,  there-are  several  devices  employed:  (1) 
The  pressure  of  the  steam  before  admission  to  the  steam  chest  may 
be  controlled  by  means  of  a  throtthng  governor.  (2)  In  the  case  of 
impulse  turbines  with  a  series  of  nozzles,  each  may,  if  desired,  be  con- 
nected to  an  independent  valve  under  the  control  of  the  governor, 
so  that  the  number  of  open  nozzles  and  the  extent  of  the  steam  belt 
acting  on  the  turbine  may  be  varied  to  conform  to  the  load,  the  steam 
being  admitted  to  the  nozzles  at  full  pressure,  (3)  Steam  may  be 
admitted  to  the  turbine  at  full  pressure  at  intervals  of  long  or  short 
duration.  Any  of  these  devices  may  be  arranged  to  take  care  of  an 
ordinary  amount  of  overload.  For  very  large  overloads,  a  by-pass 
valve  is  generally  provided,  which  may  be  controlled  either  by  hand 
or  by  the  governor,  admitting  high-pressure  steam  into  one  of  the 
lower  stages  of  the  turbine. 

Of  these  devices,  the  second  evidently  is  not  applicable  to  the 
reaction  turbine  or  to  an  impulse  turbine  taking  steam  around 
the  entire  periphery.  The  other  methods  of  governing  might  be 
used  for  any  form  of  turbine. 

Throttling.  The  simplest  governor  is  undoubtedly  the  throttle 
type,  but  throttling  is  not  an  economical  way  of  regulating  power;  for, 
by  the  throttling  process,  the  steam  expands  somewhat  to  a  lower 
pressure  without  doing  useful  work.  The  work  done  goes  to  super- 
heat the  steam  and,  although  no  heat  units  can  be  destroyed,  less  can 
be  recovered  from  a  pound  of  the  throttled  steam  than  from  a  pound 
at  the  initial  pressure.  The  smaller  the  load,  and  consequently  the 
more  the  throttling,  the  greater  this  loss  will  be.  Any  form  of  tur- 
bine, therefore,  taking  steam  about  its  entire  periphery  and  fitted 
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with  a  throttling  governor,  would  probably  be  relatively  uneconom- 
ical at  light  loads. 

It  is  not  economical  to  throttle  the  steam  pressure  before  admis- 
sion to  a  set  of  properly  designed  nozzles.  Nozzles  are  designed  for  a 
definite  st«am  pressure  and,  if  this  is  varied,  the  efficiency  is  bound  to 


fall  off.  Consequently,  there  is  a  twofold  loss  due  to  throttling  in  a 
turbine  of  this  type.  In  turbines  like  the  De  Laval,  supplied  with 
several  nozzles,  any  of  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  hand,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  if  there  are,  for  instance,  four  nozzles,  three  of 
which  are  opened  under  ordinary  loads,  then  a  33j  per  cent  or  even 

4K 
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66§  per  cent  under-Ioad  may  be  taken  care  of  by  hand  regulation. 
A  throttling  governor  on  such  a  turbine  would  necessarily  regulate 
only  between  these  limits  and  might  act  only  upon  one  nozzle.  On 
account  of  its  simplicity,  the  throttling  type  of  governor  has  been 
largely  used  and  is  practically  always  used  on  the  smaller  turbines, 
where  it  has  given  results  that  are  satisfactory. 

Varying  Number  of  Open  Nozzles.  Turbines  employing  partial 
admission  through  a  group  of  nozzles  like  those  of  the  Curtis  turbine 
may  regulate  the  steam  supply  by  providing  an  independent  valve 
for  each  nozzle.  This  valve,  being  under  the  control  of  the  governor, 
may  be  opened  or  closed  as  needed.  In  the  Curtis  turbine,  steam  is 
admitted  through  a  series  of  valves,  the  number  of  which  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  The  valves  are  arranged  to  open 
successively,  two-thirds  of  them  being  open  at  full  load.  The  action 
of  the  valves  is  so  regulated  that  they  are  either  fully  open  or  fully 
closed.  Any  increasing  load  is  taken  care  of  by  the  opening  of  an 
additional  valve,  this  valve  closing  when  the  load  falls  off.  Very 
wide  variations  in  load  can  thus  be  carried  with  little  effect  pn  steam 
economy.  The  friction,  of  course,  is  a  very  much  larger  per  cent 
of  small  loads,  so  that  the  steam  consumption  at  small  loads  would 
appear  very  much  larger  even  though  it  worked  with  the  same 
absolute  efficiency  as  at  high  loads. 

These  valves  are  controlled  from  the  governor  either  by  means 
of  some  electrical  device,  by  a  direct  mechanical  control,  or  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  power  to  operate  one  of  these  valves  is 
necessarily  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  moved  directly  by  the  governor, 
but  the  governor  can  operate  a  small  pilot  valve,  which  in  turn  may 
set  some  mechanism  in  motion  powerful  enough  to  do  the  work. 

The  governor  itself  is  of  the  centrifugal  type,  its  action  depend- 
ing on  the  balance  between  the  forces  exerted  by  the  springs  and 
the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  revolving  weights.  Fig.  114  shows  a 
sectional  view  of  this  governor.  A  is  the  revolving  weight  which, 
acting  through  the  knife,  edges  B,  may  move  the  rod  C  against  the 
action  of  the  spring  D.  At  £  is  a  ball-bearing  gimbal  joint  which 
forms  a  junction  between  the  revolving  mass  of  the  governor  and 
the  stationary  lever  of  the  governing  arm.  The  governor  is  provided 
with  the  auxiliary  spring  F,  which  may  be  used  to  vary  the  speed  of 
the  turbine.    G  is  a  small  motor,  which  may  be  operated  from  the 
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switchboard  to  regulate  the  tension  of  this  spring  F,  thus  varying 
the  speed  of  the  turbine.  The  movement  of  the  governor  lever  is 
transmitted  through  a  connecting  rod  and  lever  to  the  pilot  valve 
of  an  hydraulic  cylinder.  To  provide  for  overloads  greater  than 
50  per  cent,  an  auxiliary  set  of  admission  nozzles  is  provided  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  turbine  which  may  take  full-pressure  steam  if 
needeil. 

Varying  Time  of  Admission.    The  third  method  of  governing, 
that  by  varying  the  time  of  admission,  is  almost  invariably  used  on 
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turbines  of  the  Parsons  type.  An  admission  of  steam  occurs  about 
once  in  every  thirty  revolutions  at  approximately  full  load.  The 
pilot  valve  is  continually  oscillating,  thus  preventing  any  hability  of 
sticking,  but  its  period  of  oscillating  is  varied  directly  by  the  governor. 
Hence,  steam  enters  the  turbine  in  puffs,  the  duration  of  which 
depends  upon  the  load;  at  alight  overloads  the  valve  will  be  con- 
stantly open.  One  disadvantage  of  this  method  of  governing  is  that 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  the  turbine  to  cool  between  suc- 
^ssive  blasts  of  steam,  thereby  causing  initial  condensation  at 
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moderate  and  light  loads.  A  by-pass  valve,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  governor,  is  provided  on  Parsons  turbines.  For 
considerable  overload  this  valve  will  open,  letting  steam  into  the 
intermediate   stages. 

The  details  of  the  mechanism  for  controlling  steam-turbine 
governors  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  used  in  recipro- 
cating engines,  except  such  as  would  be  required  by  the  greater 
speed  of  revolution.  In  turbines  of  large  size,  the  valve  cannot  he 
operated  directly  by  the  governor  but  must  always  be  moved  by 
means  of  pressure  admitted  through  a  small  pilot  valve.  Fig.  11;") 
shows  the  diagrammatic  arrangement  of  the  Westinghouse-Parsons 
governing  gear.  A  is  the  pilot  valve,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  governor,  which  admits  steam  to  the  large  piston  shown  at  the 
left.  This  piston  has  pressure  enough  upon  it  to  operate  the 
admission  valves. 

TURBINE  OPERATION  AND  TROUBLE* 

STARTING  TURBINES 

Lubrication.  The  first  precaution  to  be  taken  in  starting  a 
turbine  is  to  see  that  all  the  bearings  are  properly  lubricated.  If 
the  oil  is  supplied  to  the  bearings  by  auxiliary  oil  pumps,  they 
should  be  started  first.  If  a  self-containetl  oiling  system  is  in  use, 
the  auxiliary  oil  pump  should  be  started  before  the  turbine  is 
started,  and,  after  the  turbine  has  been  started  and  has  acquired 
sufficient  speed  to  raise  the  oil  pressure  to  the  proper  amount, 
the  auxiliary  pump  may  be  stopped. 

In  small  size  units,  the  oil  wells  should  be  inspected  and  filled 
so  that  the  bearings  will  have  proper  lubrication  as  soon  as'  the 
turbine  begins  to  revolve.  Some  small  size  units  have  no  auxiliary 
pump  but  use  forced  lubrication  from  a  pump  driven  by  the  main 
turbine  shaft.  In  this  case  the  turbine  must  be  run  slowly  until 
the  lubrication  is  assured  in  all  bearings. 

In  stopping  the  large  size  turbine  having  the  self-contained 
oiling  system,  the  auxiUary  oil  pump  should  be  started  before  the 
throttle  is  closed. 

inEsLth  EdifOD  Campany,  uoder  tb« 
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Turning  On  Steam  Slowly.  The  steam  should  be  turned  on 
to  the  turbine  slowly  and  all  parts  heated  evenly  and  gradually,  as 
unequal  expansion  will  cause  the  cylinder  case  to  warp  or  the 
shaft  to  buckle  which  is  disastrous  to  all  turbines,  especially  the 
reaction  type. 

Methods  of  Starting.  There  are  two  methods  of  starting 
turbines,  both  finding  favor  with  various  turbine  operators. 

First  Method.  Slightly  crack  the  main  throttle  valve  or,  in 
case  the  main  throttle  valve  has  an  auxiliary  valve,  open  this 
^'alve  and  allow  the  steam  to  slowly  enter  the  turbine  until  the 
pressure  has  reached  about  (>  pounds,  then  the  drain  should  be 
partially  opened  and  allowed  to  remain  so  until  the  temperature  of 
the  exhaust  casing  becomes  too  hot  to  bear  the  hand  on  it.  Then 
the  throttle  valve  or  auxiliary  valve  should  be  closed  and  the 
auxiliaries  started.  When  the  vacuum  at  the  main  exhaust  has 
reached  14  or  15  inches  of  mercury,  open  the  throttle  sufficiently 
to  start  the  turbine  revolving  and  then  partially  close  the  throttle 
valve  so  that  the  turbine  picks  up  speed  slowly.  The  speed  will 
continue  to  increase  with  the  increased  vacuum.  When  the  speed 
becomes  constant,  open  the  throttle  slightly  from  time  to  time 
until  the  governor  takes  control,  when  the  throttle  valve  may  be 
fully  opened.  Tlie  time  taken  to  start  a  turbine  by  this  method 
should  be  about  twenty  minutes. 

Second  Method.  Another  method  of  starting  is  to  first  open 
the  turbine  drains  slightly,  then  start  the  auxiliaries;  when  the 
vacuum  has  reached  14  or  15  inches  of  mercury  at  the  turbine 
exhaust,  open  the  throttle  sufficiently  to  start  the  turbine  revolving. 
Now  slightly  close  its  throttle,  keeping  the  turbine  at  abont 
100  r.p.m.  for  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  follow  instructions  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  method. 

In  cases  where  the  turbine  is  still  warm  from  the  previous  run, 
follow  the  latter  part  of  the  instructions,  as  in  the  first  method. 
This  also  applies  to  the  small  turbine  when  starting  cold.  The 
load  in  all  cases  should  be  built  up  gradually. 

TROUBLES  AND  REMEDIES 
Vibration.    Vibration  is  the  most  common  fault  of  turbines 
and  may  be  caused  either  by  being  out  of  balance  or  by  rubbing, 
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owing  to  some  of  the  following  causes;  water;  alignment;  rubbing; 
loss  of  lubrication;  insufficient  or  too  much  bearing  clearance; 
worn-out  buckets;  and  carbon  packings. 

Water.  Water  is  the  most  common  cause  of  vibration  and  is 
easily  visible.  Its  presence  is  necessarily  of  short  duration, 
causing  distortion  of  the  cylinder  and  shrinkage  of  the  rotor 
followed  by  the  blade  shrouding  rubbing,  throwing  the  turbine 
out  of  balaiice;  this  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  squeal  which 
disappears  with  the  water.  Should  vibration  continue,  the  turbine 
should  be  examined  for  damaged  shrouding  or  buckets  or  a  bent 
shaft. 

Alignment.  Uneven  wearing  of  bearings  or  some  distortion  of 
the  foundation  may  cause  horizontal  turbines  to  be  out  of  align- 
ment. The  uneven  wearing  of  bearings  on  horizontal  machines 
may  be  checked  up  by  direct  measurements  as  follows:  Have  a 
hole  made  through  the  bearing  cap  and  top  half  of  the  bearing  of 
sufficient  length  that  a  rod  can  be  dropped  through  the  cap  and 
touch  the  shafting.  In  this  way  a  micrometer  reading  can  be 
taken  between  the  cap  and  the  end  of  the  rod  and  a  record  of 
this  dimension  kept.  This  record  will  show  the  amount  each 
bearing  wears  and  the  alignment  can  thus  be  checked. 

Any  variation  in  the  foundation  will  be  detected  by  the  tur- 
bine feet  not  resting  on   the   bedplate,   this  should   be   corrected. 

Rvbbing.  If  the  supporting  feet  under  the  cylinders  of 
horizontal  machines  are  rigidly  anchored,  the  expansion  of  the 
steam  admission  end  of  the  turbine  cylinder  may  cause  the  shaft 
to  be  out  of  alignment.  In  machines  having  high-  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  the  feet  supporting  the  high-pressure  end  should 
be  free  to  slide  on  the  bedplate,  otherwise  expansion  ipay  cause 
rubbing  of  the  rotor  on  the  easing  and  subsequent  touching 
between  cylinder  and  rotor.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  main 
steam  lead  to  the  turbine  being  anchored  too  stiffly  to  the  founda- 
tion, allowing  no  flexibility. 

Loss  of  Lubrication.  It  is  very  essential  and  important  that 
the  lubrication  should  he  kept  in  good  condition.  To  begin  with, 
a  good  mineral  oil  should  be  used  having  a  flash  point  of  about 
450°  F.  and  a  fairly  high  viscosity  at  130°  F.,  which  should  be 
about  the  running  temperature.     When  the  turbine  is  in  continu- 
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ous  service,  a  good  practice  is  to  draw  off  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
oil  from  the  reservoir  each  day  and  replace  it  with  new  oil.  If  a 
continuous  oil  filter  cannot  be  used,  the  oil  should  be  changed 
occasiooally.  Loss  of  lubrication  is  quite  visible  by  smoke  if  the  ■ 
machine  is  operated  in  that  condition  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
may  also  cause  vibration. 

Faulty  Bearing  CUarances.  Bearing  clearances  are  very  par- 
ticular in  the  smaller  sizes,  for  insufficient  clearance  prevents 
sufficient  lubrication,  thereby  losing  the  cushioning  effect.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bearing  clearance  is  too  large,  the  effect  ts  the 
same,  for  then  the  rolling  action  of  the  shaft  does  not  create  an  oil 
cushion. 

WoTttrOvi  Buckets.  Buckets  coming  loose  on  the  revolving 
wheels  or  intermediates  or  any  foreign  substance  in  the  turbine 
left  by  careless  workmen  wiU  cause  rubbing,  and  vibration  will 
result.  In  vertical  machines  this  will  cause  the  step  bearing  to 
heat,  which  in  turn  will  cause  the  oil  to  overflow  the  lower  guide 
bearing.  It  will  also  cause  the  oil  to  heat  up  as  will  be  noted  by 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  discharge  from  the  step  bearing. 

After  excessive  vibration  has  been  noted,  a  section  of  the 
turbine  casing  should  be  removed  and  the  buckets  inspected;  and 
if  damage  has  been  done,  it  should  be  repaired. 

Worn-out  or  turned-over  buckets  may  not  be  noticed  in  any 
way  in  the  regular  operation  of  the  unit,  as  the  only  effect  may  be 
the  decreased  efficiency  of  the  machine  and  the  inability  to  carry 
its  full  load.  Ail  large  units  should  be  so  connected  that  efficiency 
tests  can  be  taken  without  disturbing  the  regular  operation  of  the 
unit.  Of  course  the  most  reliable  test  is  to  weigh  the  water  of 
condensation  and  measure  the  output  of  the  generator  by  reliable 
instruments.  A  good  steam  flow  meter  properly  installed  and 
operated  will  give  fairly  accurate  results.  If  the  water  of  con- 
densation is  weighed  the  condenser  leakage  must  be  determined 
by  a  reliable  method. 

Carbon  Packing.  In  vertical  machines  if  too  much  steam  is 
used  oh  the  carbon  packing  when  the  carbon  rings  are  new  and 
tight,  the  rings  will  grip  the  shaft  and  cause  the  machine  to 
vibrate.  This  might  be  remedied  by  partly  shutting  off  the  steam 
to  the  carbon  packing. 
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In  case  the  carbon  rings  become  broken  or  get  out  of  position, 
vibration  will  result.  To  remedy  this,  the  rings  must  be  renewed 
or  replaced. 

Governing.  By  governing  we  mean  holding  the  load  on  the 
turbine  at  a  desired  amount,  and  this  is  done  by  a  mechanism 
such  as  a  centrifugal  governor  either  directly  controlling  the  main 
admission  valve  or  controlling  some  intermediate  agent  such  as 
admitting  oil  or  steam  into  a  cylinder  which  in  turn  controls  the 
main  admission  valves. 

Load  Is  Hunting.  If  the  load  is  hunting— that  is,  oscillating — 
the  cause  may  be  any  of  the  following:  Stiffness  of  the  mechanical 
governor  fulcrum  arms,  which  can  be  overcome  by  lubrication; 
some  play,  or  slackness,  in  the  lever  connections,  which  may 
easily  be  detected;  excessive  force  necessary  to  move  the  auxiliary 
controlling  valve  in  case  an  oil  or  steam  cylinder  is  used  to  operate 
the  admission  valve,  which  can  be  tested  by  hand  and  rectified  by 
cleaning;  any  slackness  or  excessive  friction  somewhere  in  the 
admission  valve  mechanism. 

Failure  of  GoDertwr  to  Control  Speed.  Should  the  governor 
fail  to  control  the  speed  at  any  load  on  the  turbine,  either  the 
auxiliary  valves  or  the  main  admission  valves  are  leaking.  In 
eases  where  the  admission  valve  is  a  single  unit,  this  can  be 
decided  by  tapping  the  valve  with  a  hammer  to  see  if  it  seats 
properly. 

Failure  of  Gooemor  to  Operate.  Failure  of  the  governor  to 
operate  may  be  caused  by  any  number  of  reasons,  such  as  the 
breaking  of  some  part  of  the  governor  or  its  connections.  In  case 
an  auxiliary  cylinder  is  used  to  operate  the  main  admission  valves, 
the  loss  of  pressure  on  the  cylinder  or  leakage  past  its  piston  may 
cause  the  governor  to  become  inoperative.  In  case  the  governor 
does  not  control  the  speed  and  allows  the  turbine  speed  to  increase 
beyond  the  predetermined  point,  the  emergency  cut-out  will 
operate  and  close  the  throttle  valve.  In  this  case,  if  the  turbine 
must  carry  the  load,  the  throttle  can  be  immediately  opened  and 
the  speed  contolled  by  hand  until  the  load  can  be  reduced  or 
taken  off  of  the  machine  and  the  trouble  remedied.  The  spring 
breaking  on  the  emergency  governor  will  cause  the  machine  to 
trip  out  and  close  the  throttle.     In  this  case  the  hand  operation 
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of  the  throttle  valve  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  carry  the 
load  for  a  short  time. 

Adjusting  Clearances  between  Motor  and  Rotor.  In  horizontal 
machines  the  turbine  rotor  is  kept  in  relative  position  to  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  the  thrust  block.  This  position  should  be 
checked  at  regular  intervals  and  the  necessary  readjustments 
made  to  maintain  the  proper  clearances  between  the  stationary 
and  revolving  parts.  In  vertical  machines  the  clearances  are 
adjusted  by  raising  or  lowering  the  step  blocks. 

Troubles  Originating  Outside  of  Turbine.  Troubles  originating 
away  from  the  turbine  itself  but  which  vitally  affect  the  turbine 
operation  may  be  listed  as  follows; 

High  Water  of  Condensation  in  Condenser.  High  water  of 
condensation  in  the  condenser  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  hot 
well  pump  to  remove  the  water  as  fast  as  it  is  condensed. 

BuTSted  Tvbes  in  Condenser.  One  or  more  bursted  tubes  in 
the  condenser  allows  more  water  to  flow  into  the  condenser  than 
the  hot  well  pump  is  capable  of  taking  care  of. 

Loaa  of  Circulating  Water.  Loss  of  circulating  water  may  be 
caused  by  an  air  pocket  which  may  be  formed  in  the  condenser  if 
the  condenser  is  above  the  level  of  the  source  of  the  circulating 
water  supply  and  is  dependent  on  the  siphon  effect  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  condenser.  If  this  air  pocket  is  discovered  in 
time  the  difficulty  may  be  remedied  by  opening  the  priming  pipe 
connections  and  drawing  the  air  off  through  the  air  pump,  other- 
wise the  load  will  have  to  be  lowered  or  removed  from  the  unit 
and  the  unit  started  fresh. 

Loss  of  Water  to  Circulating  Pumps.  Loss  of  water  to  the 
circulating  pumps  may  be  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  water  at  the 
intake  screens,   such  as  foreign   matter  blocking   up  the  screens. 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINES 

PART  I 


1.  Into  what  classes  are  heat  engines  divided? 

2.  If  a  perfect  gas  is  raised  in  temperature  while  its  pressure 
is  unchanged,  how  will  the  volume  increase? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  hetween  a  vaporizer  and  a  car- 
bureter? 

4.  Describe  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Model  "T"  carbureter. 

5.  Show  the  form  of  an  ideal  indicator  card  for  the  Diesel 
cycle. 

6.  A  gas  engine  with  25  per  cent  clearance  takes  in  its 
charge  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure.  What  is  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  adiabatic  compression? 

7.  Make  an  ideal  indicator  card  for  the  Otto  cycle. 

8.  What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  Diesel  engine? 

9.  Afisuming  the  same  data  as  in  problem  6,  what  is  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  compression  when  n  =  1.35? 

10.  Give  sketch  and  description  of  an  alcohol  vaporizer. 

11.  Describe   the   Fairbanks-Morse   gasoline   vaporizer. 

12.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  internal-combustion 
motors? 

13.  Explain  the  effect  of  tardy  explosions  in  Otto-cycle 
engines. 

.  14.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  real  Diesel  engine  in  com- 
parison to  the  ideal  Diesel  engine? 

15.  How  is  gasoline  obtained  from  crude  petroleum? 

16.  How  do  gasoline,  benzine,  and  kerosene  differ? 

17.  Make  sketch  of  the  external  vaporizer  for  crude  oil. 

18.  HoW  are  atomizers  classified? 
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ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINES 

PART  II 


1.  Into  what  classes  may  the  modern  intemal-eombustion 
engine  be  divided? 

2.  How   is   the   regulation   in    the    Bruce-MacBeth    engine 
made? 

3.  How  is  starting  effected  in  the  AlUs-Chalmers  engine? 

4.  Give  Roberta'  formula  for  automobile  rating. 

5.  Describe  the  vaporizing  apparatus  of  the  De  La  Vergne 
Type  "HA"  oil  engine. 

6.  Show  the  general  characteristics  of  an  indicator  card  of 
a  two-cycle  engine. 

7.  What  are  the  drawbacks  of  the  double-acting  engine? 

8.  Give  some  characteristics  of  large  gas  engines. 

9.  How  does  the  valve  arrat^ement   of  the   Foos   engine 
differ  from   others? 

10.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  oiUng  system  of  the  Wisconsin 
motor. 

11.  What   are  the   chief   characteristics  of  the   aeronautical 
motor? 

12.  Describe  and  sketch  tne  Theisen  gas  cleaner. 

13.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  Otto  gas  engine,  horizontal  type. 

14.  Describe  the  action  of  the ■  two-cycle  engine. 

15.  On  what  does  the  efficiency  of  the  Otto-cycle  gas  engine 

16.  Give  a  description  of  the  Knight  sleeve-valve  motor. 

17.  Describe  the  governor  of  the  Crossley  oil  engine 

18.  How  is  the  cooling  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  engine  effected? 

19.  Give  a  description  of  the  Nash  engine, 

20.  Describe  the  valveless  type  of  the  two-cycle  engine. 

21.  What  is  the  highest  rating  of  large  gas  engines? 
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1.  In  a  gas  engine  ignition  system,  explain  the  action  of 
the  electric  current,  when  the  circuit  is  suddenly  broken. 

2.  Explain  the  action  of  an  induction  coil. 

3.  Describe  the  Busch-Sulzer  Diesel  engine. 

4.  Against  what  pressure  must  the  oil  be  delivered  in  a 
Diesel   engine? 

5.  What  is  the  actual  voltage  required  for  small  air  gaps 
with   80  pounds  compression? 

6.  Show  wiring  diagram  for  Bosch  high-tension  magneto. 

7.  How    can    an    increase    of   power    be   obtained    witli    a 
muffler? 

8.  Describe  the  two-cycle  marine  Diesel  engine. 

9.  Give  the  essentials  in  the  construction  of  spark  plugs. 

10.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  De  La  Vei^ne 
semi-Diesel  engine  and  the  regular  Diesel  engine? 

11.  How  is  the  cooling  of  cylinders,   cylinder  heads,   and 
piston  rods  accomplished  in  lai^e  gas  ei^ines? 

12.  What  is  considered  the  best  method  of  governing? 

13.  At  what  angle  does  the  exhaust  valve  open  and  close  in 
engines  of  moderate  speed? 

14.  How  may  the  waste  heat  in  exhaust  gases  be  utilized? 

15.  What  is  the  object  of  a  timer? 

16.  For  what  reason  is  a  condenser  used  in  connection  with 
induction  coils? 

17.  Give  wiring  diagram  for  magneto  igniters. 

18.  What  are  two-  or  three-stage  compressors? 

19.  What   are   the  general   characteristics   of   magnetos? 
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ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 


GAS-PRODUCERS 


1.  Explain  the  chemical   action  in  a  gas-producer, 

2.  What  are  the  troubles  encountered  in  using  bituminous 
coal  in  producers? 

3.  Describe  the  Chapman  rotary  type, 

4.  For  what  purpose  are  mechanical  scrubbers  used? 

5.  Give  the  general  classification  of  the  troubles  encountered 
in  gas-producers. 

6.  What  are  the  rules  for  the  proper  cleaning  of  fire? 

7.  What  is  producer  gas? 

8.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  typical  gas-producer. 

9.  How  may  gas-producers  be  clstssified? 

10.  Describe  the  Westinghouse  double-zone  suction  type. 

11.  What  by-product  justifies  additional  expense  to  save  it? 

12.  How  are  gas-producers  rated? 

13.  Give  rules  for  timer  setting, 

14.  Draw  a  section  of  the  first  gas-producer. 

15.  What  is  meant  by  the  efficiency  of  a  gas-producer? 

16.  Describe   the    Hi^hes    pressure-type   gas-producer. 

17.  Draw  a  cross  section  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse  pressure 
regulator. 

IS.  Why  cannot  the  oil  which  is  commonly  used  in  steam 
engine  be  used  in  gas  engines? 

19.  What  is  a  deflector? 

20.  Explain  the  principles  of  a  suction  gas-producer. 
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PARTI 


1.  How  does  the  steam  economy  of  a  good  steam  turbine 
compare  with  that  of  the  best  Corliss  engine  of  the  same  power? 

2.  What  is  the  most  serious  difficulty  that  confronts  the 
steam-turbine  designer,  and  how  may  it  be  overcome? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  impulse  and  reaction 
types  of  turbine? 

4.  In  an  impulse  turbine  designed  for  a  given  pressure  and 
vacuum,  explain  fully  what  effect  on  its  economy  would  be  pro- 
duced by  changes  in  boiler  pressure. 

,5.  How  does  a  nozzle  giving  maximum  velocity  to  a  steam 
jet  differ  from  one  giving  majcimum  velocity  to  a  water  jet,  and 
why? 

6.  How  does  the  steam  expansion  in  the  De  Laval  differ 
from  that  in  the  Rateau  turbine? 

7.  Why  are  comparisons  of  performance  baaed  on  steam 
consumption  per  h.p.  per  hour,  unreliable? 

8.  Why  does  no  commercial  turbine  act  by  vitrue  of  pure 
reaction  only? 

9.  How  should  a  nozzle  expanding  steam  at  maximum 
efficiency  from  200  Iba.  absolute  to  120  lbs.  absolute  differ  from 
one  expanding  it  from  200  lbs.  absolute  to  atmospheric  pressure? 

10.  Explain  the  function  of  a  Rateau  accumulator? 

11.  What  advant^e  is  to  be  gained  by  compounding  a 
steam  turbine?    Why? 

12.  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  loss  in  the  steam  turbine? 

13.  What  are  the  essential  requirements  in  the  design  of  a 
steam  turbine? 


REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  aUBJECT  OF 

STEAM  TURBINES 

PART  II 


1.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  Riedler-Stumpf  turbine. 

2.  Describe  the  method  of  speed  regulation  in  the  De  Lavai 
turbine. 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Sturtevant  turbine? 

4.  Show  by  diagram  the  principles  of  the  Westinghous;; 
impulse  turbine. 

5.  What  disadvantages  are  connected  with  the  De  Lava! 
method  of  reducing  speeds  of  rotation? 

6.  What  device  is  adopted  on  the  De  Laval  turbine  to 
prevent  wrecking  the  entire  machine  if  it  approaches  a  dangerous 
speed  limit? 

7.  Give  a  convenient  classification  of  commercial  turbines. 

8.  Point  out  the  differences  between  the  Zoelly  and  Rateau 
turbines. 

9.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Wilkinson  turbine  works. 

10.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  buckets  as  used  on  the  Kerr  turbine. 

11.  Which  is  the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  com- 
pounding turbines? 

12.  State  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  Curtis  turbine  of 
5000-kw.  capacity. 

13.  Describe  the  step  bearing  of  the  Curtis  turbine. 

14.  To  which  cla.ss  of  turbines  does  the  Parsons  turbine 
belong? 

15.  In  what  particular  does  the  AHis-Chalmers  turbine  differ 
from  the  Westinghouse? 

16.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  double-flow  turbine? 

17.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Hamilton-Holzwarth 
and  Rateau  type  of  turbine? 
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